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FOREWORD 


Of all the counties on the northern plains of the great 
Panhandle of Texas, the one we find least mentioned in print 
is Hemphill county. Yet, it radiates and vibrates history. The 
neglect is not from want of interest but because there is so 
much history connected with the area that it is hard to say 
just where or how to begin. Many years ago, J. A. Chambers 
collected data for a history of Canadian and Hemphill counties, 
as well as Mrs. S. Isaacs, but death intervened in both instances, 
and the works were never published. The University of Texas 
at Austin has a History of Hemphill County written as a the- 
sis towards a degree but it is not for public consumption. Millie 
Jones Porter has accomplished a tremendous task with her books: 
Memory Cups of Panhandle Pioneers and Put Up or Shut Up 
which certainly complete the history of Wheeler county. Laura 
V. Hamner had done a magnificent job of the Panhandle with 
her book Short Grass and Long Horns. Others such as Dr. 
L. F. Sheffy, Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, Floyd V. Studer, C. B. Mc- 
Clure, H. D. Bugbee, J. T. Hughes, Col. M. L. Crimmins, J. E. 
Haley have all made definite contributions and will continue 
to make more. If a book a year were published about the Pan- 
handle for the next hundred years, the surface would but be 
scratched. 

Texans are proud of their history. They have a right to 
be. It is the only state in the Union that once boasted its own 
republic, flew its own flag, wrote its own laws as an indepen- 
dent nation. While the Bear Flag of the Republic of Califor- 
nia was raised at Sonoma on June 14, 1846, and General Fre- 
mont declared California’s independence on July Sth of that 
year, the American flag replaced the Bear flag four days later 
before there was any chance to elect a president which was 
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not what California wanted in the first place. The idea of the 
revolt from the very beginning was American annexation. 
Wherever Texans congregate you are bound to hear “The Eyes 
of Texas Are Upon You.” One evening as I sat at my desk in 
my hotel room in Kansas, where I had gone to collect notes for 
this book, the peace of the quiet atmosphere was suddenly dis- 
turbed by a gang of fellows along the hall harmonizing “The 
Eyes of Texas Are Upon You,” with nostalgic effect. 

We are not seeking to emulate anyone by producing 
another book on this section of the Panhandle. Nor is this book 
a novel. Sometimes, the facts are so bare that the reader will 
wonder why in the world I didn’t put some clothes on them. 
That is because the idea in mind is mostly for the research de- 
partments of the various collectors of Americana, the public 
libraries of Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, Utah and 
California as well as for the people of Canadian, Hemphill 
county, the Panhandle Plains Historical Society and lovers of 
Texas history. This sort of narrows our reading public but 
with the rise of television, radio, three-dimensional movies the 
reading public will be narrowed down anyway. With the re- 
cording of our literary classics America is becoming less a read- 
ing nation and more a seeing and hearing nation. If you don’t 
believe this, investigate for yourselves the lengths to which the 
leading magazines of the nation are going to gain new subscrib- 
ers and what they are doing to retain the old. All book pub- 
lishers will tell you that there has been a terrible let-down. 
Sure, there seem to be more book clubs and everything else, 
but advertising is one thing; reading something else. How 
many books will you get Free if you join a certain book club 
Now! Compare the number given free with the number given 
away ten years ago. Solid reading is fast becoming something 
our grandparents did. 

Don’t look for the quaint and startling in Canadian. It 
_has produced no presidents, no movie stars, not even a Billy 
the Kid. It is a typical small American community with its 
good and bad, like any other place. It does boast some things 
different like its W.C.T.U. building, the funny way its streets 
fan out even though they seem to run at right angles, the 
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abruptness of some of its citizens who really have hearts of 
gold, the beauty of its homes and its colorful rodeo. 

Parked in the Panhandle of Texas and on the Santa Fe 
Railroad, Canadian is the biggest town between Woodward, 
Oklahoma and Pampa, Texas. Because one fellow drives a late 
model car and another an old Model A, it doesn’t change the 
fact that they are both cars. There may be better towns than 
Canadian and there may be worse but you cannot have a town 
without schools, churches, newspapers, social centers, libraries 
no matter what their condition. That is why chapters in this 
book include such essentials. There is no life if the heart is 
still; there is no town where people cease to live. Hence, this 
could be the story of any city or town in the Panhandle. Let 
us say that this is a record, a carrying out for Canadian and 
Hemphill county what Mrs. Porter had done for Wheeler. 

There is no race prejudice in Canadian. The city is proud 
of any of its citizens that make good despite the color of his 
skin, his ancestry, his creed. Canadian is just as proud of the 
little girl letting out her first “tweet”? on a saxophone in the 
school band as it is of Chuck Hill, M. Cross, football greats, as 
well as of Will Rogers, once employed here, and the president of 
Texas Tech College who once called Canadian his home. Young, 
the nationally known financier, is proud to point to Canadian as 
the place that gave him his start. It is a long journey from 
Canadian to Wall Street and although everybody knows the way 
there are mighty few that find it. Of course, there are many 
that say “Canadian has nothing to offer. The only way to get 
ahead is to leave.” But once they get away, in five minutes their 
neighbors know what a wonderful place Canadian is. Besides, 
how far would the Apostles have gotten if they remained in 
Jerusalem? 

While this is a history of Canadian, it also includes the 
history of Hemphill county, of which it is the county seat, Gem, 
Glazier, Coburn, Cataline, Eller Flats and Mendota. The first 
six chapters are a back drop included because they comprise the 
detail and background necessary to round out the story. We 
will skip how much travel, interviews, and the like, this book 
involved. Let me say that I do owe a note of thanks to the 
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staffs of the Kansas State Historical Society, the Texas State His- 
torical Society, the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, The 
New Mexico State Historical Society, and the Raton Historical 
Society. Also worthy of honorable mention for putting them- 
selves out to help were Most Rev. L. J. FitzSimon, D.D., Bishop 
of Amarillo, who probably has the largest library of Texas his- 
tory outside of the University at Austin; Mr. D. A. Witt, for the 
use of his maps and other valuable information; Mrs. E. R. 
Cloyd, whose grandfather was the first judge of Hemphill 
county; Mrs. Morris, librarian at Canadian; Mrs. King, Carl 
Studer, Mrs. I. Simpson, J. C. Studer, A. Wood, H. Reed, Miss 
L. Studer, Mrs. P. Morris, Mrs. B. H. Snyder, E. Johnson, Mrs. 
A. V. McQuiddy, the Isaacs families, the Brainard families, the 
Tubbs families. Last of all, but not the least, because they were 
most helpful, are the edtors of the Canadian Record and the 
Hemphill County News. B. Ezzell and O. Miller have not only 
gone up in my estimation; they are in my book-list of friends. 
To all others who helped in any way let me say: Thank you. 
Your names would be included here but it would be unwise to 
print all the names as the list would be larger than the book 
itself. 


Canadian, Texas. 
April 10, 1953. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


FOOTPRINTS 


To begin with we have to use some big words. Getting 
technical is rough on me and its rougher on you. Just blame 
the archeologists and paleontologists. If these two words haven’t 
stumped you, we will go ahead. These two characters have 
names for the fossils buried near the site of the city of Canadian 
in Hemphill county, Texas. They look dirty only because they 
are unpronounceable. The best way to get back at anybody is 
to look up some archeological and paleontological terms and call 
them that. If that doesn’t stop them, run. Even under the city 
of Canadian there is no telling what you might unearth if you 
dig deep enough. What paleontologists have found in the Pan- 
handle of Texas goes for Canadian, too, since it is included in 
the Panhandle and a cotylosauria found in Palo Duro felt just 
as much at home on the range at the site of Canadian as he 
did in the area settled by Charles Goodnight, Bugbee and others. 

Life began here during the topmost part of the Permian 
Age. At least that was what I was told and I pass it on to you 
for what it is worth. Perhaps it was just as well that we were 
not born during those times, for we might not have enjoyed 
fighting seven-foot horny headed amphibians called erypos, or 
the three-eyed cotylosauria or weird crawling sub-aquatic 
twenty-eight foot long phytosaurs with their curved snouts 
housing several cylindrical teeth at snout’s end and several hun- 
dred smaller ones along the jaws. Hemphill county is rich in 
fossil mammals of the Pliocene Tertiary age. Then there was 
the altaehamelus and procamelus, the sight of which would 
cause even Buck Rogers to wither away. Up to now if anyone 
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thinks I have called them dirty names, I will gladly leave the 
room. 

Time makes fossils of us all and these quaintly named 
roamers of a prehistoric age gave way to the Indian. It is highly 
probable that the Indian living in this vicinity was the forbear of 
the later Pueblo tribes of New Mexico. The findings of Floyd 
V. Studer, director of archaeology for the Panhandle Plains 
Historical Museum at Canyon, seem to bend in this direction. 
These Indians practiced agriculture on a large scale and there 
are indications of trade and barter with tribes as far west as 
the Pacific coast. Wolf Creek in Ochiltree county has com- 
munal house ruins which would lead one to believe that its 
inhabitants roamed this area for game and possibly even planted 
here. The diet of these Indians was bison, deer, antelope, rabbit, 
turkey, mesquite, beans, plums, grapes, acorns and corn. Hunt- 
ing is still good around Canadian. The Panhandle Pueblos gave 
way to the incursions of predatory tribes and these latter infested 
the area almost to our own day. Then came the White Man. 

Coronado never set foot in Hemphill county. I stress this 
because everyone has a claim on him. No wonder the poor fel- 
low couldn’t find the Seven Golden Cities. One of his lieuten- 
ants did pass the site of Canadian in quest of food, however, 
which makes him the first White Man to set foot on Canadian 
soil. Frank Bryan in his Geographical Background of the Coro- 
nado Exposition said: 

“From there (near the present city of Canyon) a light 
traveling expedition went north to the Canadian and down it, 
possibly to the Oklahoma line.” The word possibly has a ring 
of uncertainty. Besides Coronado gets a lot of credit for the 
work of his subordinates. Nobody can definitely mark out 
Coronado’s route. The quest was for gold, not field notes. The 
reports were made out to satisfy Mendoza and the Spanish 
Court. We can only work from internal evidence, surmise. 
Degrees and parallels were to come long after Coronado was 
in his grave. Whichever one of Coronado’s men followed the 
course of the river in quest of food and out of mere curiosity to 
satisfy the demands of his commander, to him belongs the dis- 


tinction of being the first European to honor this locality with 
his presence. 

Tuesday, June 3, 1603. Conquistador Don Juan de Ofiate 
watched his leather-faced troops pass in review. Over near an 
improvised altar a group of friars prayed for the success of the 
new venture. It had to be or the old gent would never rest. 
At first he had been content to colonize San Gabriel but when 
the gold bug bit him, too, there was no stopping him. It would 
seem at all along the secret of his move to open New Mexico for 
settlement lay hidden in the idea that he would succeed where 
Coronado failed. On the other hand his expenditures had been 
terrific and if there were any truth to the report of Seven 
Golden Cities he wanted to be the one to break the news to the 
Council of the Indies. He was a hard man to live with and the 
Franciscans thought it just as well that he go in quest of the 
treasure and return to the colony satisfied. Not even Ofate was 
aware that he would be gone so long nor of the break-up of his 
empire that would result. Now the troops petitioned a blessing 
and were off. 

Bidding farewell to his teen-age son, Cristobal, Don Juan 
galloped ahead of the flying banners to place himself at the 
head of the column. He was looking for the Gran Quivira 
but marching as for war. The women and children of the pla- 
cita of San Gabriel de Yunque were reluctant to see him go 
forth for with them rode protection against the Navajos, 
Apaches and the not too obedient San Juan Pueblos. Even the 
adobe houses perched on the hillside looked forlorn, woe- 
begotten, desolate and as solitary as a bird on wing. No sooner 
were the banners out of sight than melancholia settled over the 
populace and then and there plans were started for the trek 
back to Mexico out of the land of exile. 

There rode the complacent Ofate dreaming his dreams 
of a vast New Spain that would snatch the royal favor from 
Mexico when the Crown received the treasures of the Gran 
Quivira. At his own expense he had fitted out this nightmare 
that the viceroy insisted on calling an expedition eating up all his 
profits worked out of the mine at Zacatecas because everybody 
believed that this land of milk and honey was also the vault for 
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even bigger treasure chests than were found in the halls of 
Montezuma. He found cities well enough. But of adobe. Al- 
ways “por aya” (over yonder) was the elusive yellow stuff that 
was of no earthly use to the Indians but could do a world of 
good for Omnate. If the Fathers of the American Revolution 
were bothered by the “give me” attitude of the powers that be 
in England, what must have been the secret disturbance of men 
like Ofate whose major offense against the Crown was in not 
coming across with the do, re, mi. Thus for more than one 
reason the Conquistador wanted gold and wanted it bad. 

So the expedition for the Gran Quivira was fitted out at 
the little settlement on the banks of the Rio Grande which net- 
ted the boys nothing more than a grand view of the country 
and a good look at the Panhandle Plains area. Those left at home 
fared worse under the tyranny of Don Vicente de Zaldivar 
than they would have under the San Juan Pueblos. This nephew 
of the governor caused many a stormy scene and many of the 
colonists packed their worldly goods and headed back for 
Mexico. It has been said that young Cristobal ruled. Perhaps in 
theory but not in practice. Ofiate was alarmed when he returned 
to the deserted village. He sent Zaldivar in search of the retreat- 
ing malcontents and promised reforms and a utopia. 

Onate’s search brought him to the Magdalena river (Can- 
adian). This he followed east ever expecting to spend the 
night in a comfortable bed in one of the Golden Cities. He 
refused to believe that such tales were fabrications. Here, on the 
site of the future city of Canadian, he camped and ate buffalo 
steaks cooked by some of his Indian allies. He waxed enthusi- 
astic about the millions of bison that roamed the area. Had there 
been a market for buffalo hides at the time he would have 
struck it rich. The vastness of the limitless plains fascinated 
him and when he wrote his report about the great prairies and 
thundering herds no one would believe him and those that did 
were not interested, for they thought in terms of gold. Gold 
alone made the headlines. The friars on the other hand were 
interested in conversions. Today churches dot the area and 
gold is found in cattle and a sea of wheat waving like a water- 
less ocean is the yellow stuff Onate missed. 
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Gold is where you find it. Buffalo, wheat, corn, potatoes, 
cattle, railroads, oil, natural gas, buffalo chips—none of these 
did Ofiate see in his dreams. But they have made men rich, 
in a land that the Conquistador called a useless waste. Ofate 
passed on. The buffalo continued to roam and the Indians 
roamed after them. At times the government at Santa Fe sent 
out expeditions in search of recalcitrant Apaches and Kiowas, 
but they were never successful for they seemed lost on the plains 
and rushed back for the protecting hills about Santa Fe. Hur- 
tado made a foray into the vicinity but turned back somewhere 
around where the city of Amarillo now stands. He made no 
contact with the elusive Indian who knew every inch of the 
country. Had he stopped at the Pecos Pueblo he would have 
found that the Indians had circumvented him and back tracked 
into New Mexico to go into hiding with the Pecos Indians, never 
very friendly with the Spaniards. Captain Naranjo and several 
Pueblo allies in advance of the main party continued on follow- 
ing the course of the Canadian, stopping between the present 
_ cities of Miami and Canadian before deciding to return to 
New Mexico. 

Pedro Vial, a French adventurer commissioned by the 
Spanish governor of Texas to explore a route from San Antonio 
to Santa Fe, came to the High Plains country. A peace treaty had 
been made with the Comanches and the governor thought a 
trade route feasible. The Frenchman made his way down the 
Canadian, passing through the center of the Panhandle over on 
into Santa Fe. That was in 1787. If he or any of the men with 
him were at all impressed with what he saw he never put it in 
writing. No doubt he was of the same mind as the others, 
wondering why in the world such vast rolling wastelands were 
created. Whether Zebulon Pike got to know this area when 
he made his expedition at the turn of the century is hard to 
say. He did evince an interest in the North Fork of the Can- 
adian. Two of his men, following their capture, made their 
escape from New Mexico, managed to obtain a canoe and 
paddled along the Canadian to return to Arkansas. These two 
are the first Americans we know of to leave footprints on the 
site of the city of Canadian. 


The Long Expedition of 1820 called the Canadian River 
the Red River. It was only when traveling back along this 
stream and they came upon the conflux of the Rabbit Ear 
and the Canadian that Major Long realized his mistake. It is 
my surmise that this topographical corps expedition pitched 
camp in the shade of the alamogordo trees along the banks 
of the Canadian on the site of our little city. John H. Fonda 
familiarized himself with this area on his way to Santa Fe from 
Fort Towson in Indian Territory in 1823. Eight years later 
Aaron B. Lewis traveled up the Washita from the same fort 
and noted the beauty of the trees and flowers about the present 
Canadian area. He crossed over the low divide into the Can- 
adian river valley following that stream through the Texas 
Panhandle into New Mexico. 

It was the rise of the Comanchero industry that gave the 
Perea family of Bernalillo the idea of grazing their tremendous 
sheep herds in the Panhandle area. These Comancheros were 
aware of the movements of the immense buffalo herds and 
advised him as to when the way was clear after the herds 
moved north. It was the sheepherders of this rich family that 
built the first huts in the Canadian valley. They followed their 
flocks along the river for they understood the terror of being 
too far away from water. Eventually some of them located on 
the site of Tascosa and were known to have grazed their flocks 
as far as the present site of Higgins. Cheyennes, Comanches 
and Kiowas made speedy work of them and ran off the sheep. 
From 1832 until the time Tascosa was settled, New Mexicans 
were constantly drifting into the area either to hunt buffalo 
or to trade with Indians. Many of them desired to locate here 
but the vastness of the great plains scared and awed them so 
that they always returned to the safety of their mountain 
homes. Of course they would regale their children with stories 
as they shelled pinons by the fireside but their children grew up 
with dreams and always put off until manana the idea that 
they would come out to see these vast plains and the cibolo for 
themselves. Settling this area was not to come from the South- 
west. It was destined to make precursors of buffalo hunters 


from Kansas who went back with the tales of the river and the 
plains. 

Dr. Josiah Gregg, a Santa Fe trader, wrote an interesting 
book entitled Commerce of the Prairies, which has been quoted 
and re-quoted ad nauseam. He is one of our sources, conse- 
quently we join the long list of quoters in what he says about 
the Canadian country in general although it is disputed that he 
is talking about our area in particular: “After three or four 
days of weary travel over this level plain the picturesque val- 
ley of the Canadian burst once more upon our view, presenting 
one of the most magnificent sights I had ever beheld. Here 
rose a perpendicular cliff in all the majesty and sublimity of its 
desolation; there another sprang forward as if in the very act 
of losing its balance and about to precipitate itself upon the 
vale below; a little further on, a pillar with crevices and cornices 
so curiously formed as easily to be mistaken for a work of art; 
while a thousand other objects grotesquely and fantastically 
arranged and all shaded in the skybound prospective by the 
blue ridge-like brow of the mesa far beyond the Canadian 
constituted a kind of chaotic space where nature seemed to 
have indulged in her wildest caprices. Such was the confusion 
of ground swells and eccentric cavities that it was altogether 
impossible to determine whereabout the channel of the Can- 
adian wound its way among them. 

“Tt would seem that these mesas might once have extended 
up to the margin of the stream, leaving a canyon or chasm 
through which the river flowed, as is still the case in some 
other places. But the basis of the plain not having been suf- 
ficiently firm to resist the action of the waters, these have 
washed and cut the bordering brows into all the shapes they 
now present. The buffalo and other animals have no doubt 
assisted in these transmutations. Their deep-worn paths over 
the plains form channels for the descending rains which are 
soon washed into the size of ravines and even considerable 
creeks. The beds of these continue to be worn down until 
veins of lasting water are opened and constant-flowing streams 
thus established. Numerous were the embryo rivulets which 
might be observed forming in this way along the borders of 
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those streams. The frequent isolated benches and mounds, 
whose tabular summits are on a level with the adjacent plains 
and appear entirely of a similar formation, indicate that the 
intermediate earth has been washed away or removed by some 
process of nature—all seeming to give plausibility to our 
theory. It was somewhere in this vicinity that a small party 
of Americans experienced a terrible calamity in the winter of 
1823-33 on their way home...” 

Gregg then tells of twelve men mostly from Missouri 
who suffered a terrible fate at the hands of Indians. He is one 
of the first writers of frontier history to tell us about Coman- 
cheros .. . “usually composed of the indigent and rule classes 
of the frontier (New Mexico) villages, who collect together 
several times a year and launch upon the plains with a few 
trinkets and trumperies of all kinds, and perhaps a bag of 
bread (tortillas which could be eaten hard or soft) and away 
to the savages. The output of an individual trader seldom 
exceeded the value of twenty dollars, with which he was con- 
tent to wander about for several months and glad to return 
home with a mule or two as the proceeds of his traffic.” 
Gregg’s letters will prove interesting reading for anyone seek- 
ing to further his knowledge of early day Texas. 

Lieutenant James William Abert, whose father was Chief 
of Topographical Engineers, and, no doubt, instrumental in his 
son’s appointment to John C .Fremont’s command, was given 
orders to execute a complete reconnaissance of the Canadian 
river. He left Fort Bent in Colorado on Saturday, August 9, 
1845. On September 16, he wrote in his report: “Our instruc- 
tions compelled us here to leave the Canadian and seek the head 
of the Washita, or, as the Indians called it, Buffalo Creek.” 
(This was near the present Alhambra.) Abert continued 
southeast until he struck the Canadian again near Antelope 
Buttes in Oklahoma, actually by-passing the site of Canadian. 
Whether or not some of his scouts rode over the area we 
are writing about, he left nothing in his notes to indicate. 
No doubt some came in quest of game. He sees very few 
buffalo, which means that they were grazing in the north 
at the time he passed by. 


Shortly before this the famous Texas-Santa Fe Exposition 
faltered through the plains country on either a peaceful or 
warlike mission, depending on whose authority you are will- 
ing to accept, and while it was not known to have come this 
far east, no doubt the quest for food propelled a few of the 
scouts in this direction. Major Howard’s advance party crossed 
the Canadian about where Boy’s Ranch at Tascosa now stands, 
in the hopes of reaching Santa Fe for aid before lack of food 
or Indians demolished the brave little army. Evidently the 
immense buffalo herds that brought so many hunters here at 
a later date were not roaming the Panhandle at this particular 
time for it was privation that brought about the capture of 
the Lone Star forces more than any other single factor, includ- 
ing the Benedict Arnold that sold them down the river. 

The trading post established at Adobe Walls opened com- 
merce with the Comanches and other tribes and when this 
project fell through the Comancheros from New Mexico con- 
tinued trading with the Indians who with the bison and the 
warriors now had the great plains all to themselves. The period 
from the closing of Bent’s fort to the inroads of the buffalo 
hunters is a matter of guess work. The lonely passer-by was 
‘interested in preserving his scalp and not recording events for 
posterity. Soldiers from Fort Union and Fort Bascom sallied 
forth in tracking down Indians but they saw nothing startling 
about the vast almost level tracts to write home about. Now 
and then we come across the diary of a soldier who tells of 
camping in the vicinity but he has nothing pro nor con to 
say about the limitless plains. All accounts between the years 
1850-1874 are elusive and evasive as if the authors are not 
too sure themselves. During the Civil War caravans came 
through to avoid having to give an account of themselves to 
soldiers guarding the Santa Fe Trail. While as yet the country 
was not open to settlement you may rest assured that hunters 
found it a paradise. Evidently few beavers worked the traces 
here or fur trappers would have discovered them. Mountain 
men have very little or nothing to say about this section of 
the Canadian. 


CHAPTER Two 


FIRST BATTLE OF ADOBE WALLS 


Usually when you think of an early day showman the 
name Barnum registers, but mountain men and fur trappers 
would put their money on Charles Bent, who is usually writ- 
ten up as anything but a showman. To his post on the 
Arkansas he brought a French tailor who made quite a fashion 
show of buckskin and cut out custom tailored suits for the 
more fastidious trappers. Whatever his sartorial art he was a 
natural born peacock who delighted in strutting before open- 
mouthed Cheyennes, Kiowas and Comanches. The Cheyennes 
called him Nu-um-a-e-vi-dis, which is the equivalent to the 
Apache flying Thunder Bird. In Bent’s collection was also 
found a Negro servant who fancied herself “de only lady en 
de hull dam Injun country.” And she made certain to tell 
you so. Talk about a League of Nations. No one was sur- 
prised to find at Bent’s French Canadians, Spaniards, Mexicans, 
Negroes, Italians, Germans, Swiss, Frenchmen and Americans. 
Add to this any number of Coyotes (half-breeds), full-blooded 
Indians, dogs, goats, milk cows and such ungodly pets as 
raccoons, weasels, muskrats and other fur-bearing animals and 
you get a good overall picture of the frontier post. Eight 
thousand Cheyennes and Arapahoes looked upon the Bent- 
St. Vrain (his partner) outpost as their supply line. 

Showman Bent was also chain-store minded. With several 
trading posts now to his credit he felt very unhappy at not 
having the Comanche and Kiowa trade. Now and then they 
came to the various posts if they chanced to be hunting in the 
vicinity but we wanted to invade their own country. The 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes were long standing enemies of these 
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Panhandle tribes. In 1836 the four tribes came to blows on 
Wolf Creek, which made the Arkansas post even more for- 
bidden to the plains tribes. The Comanches were indeed en- 
vious of the Cheyennes. Bent capitalized on this and asked 
them if they didn’t want a post also so that they wouldn’t 
be the butt of Cheyenne jokes. They readily accepted. Which 
is why Bent opened the post known as Adobe Walls. Bent now 
played the role of peace maker but failed miserably. True his 
motive was an ulterior one, but he was no Kit Carson. The 
Indians didn’t take to him the way they did to the little 
trapper from Taos. They were interested enough in what he 
had to offer but that was as far as it went. He was never com- 
memorated in any of their songs or rituals. This was not Bent’s 
fault. He tried hard enough. Seeing that he could not induce 
the tribes to come to terms of peace and harmony Bent invaded 
the Kiowa and Comanche domain wth his famous post in 1842. 
The country was not new to him. He had made several suc- 
cessful business trips among the Indians and decided that they 
were worth the risk of a post of their own. Colonel R. I. Dodge 
tells us that Bent made his first trip to the Panhandle in 1835. 
We accept the year 1842 on the authority of Captain Philip 
St. George Cooke, who wrote on July 4, 1843: 

‘With the Comanches and Kiowas, Mr. Charles Bent 
made here last summer a kind of peace or truce. They asked 
for traders amongst them and in the fall he established a house 
about two hundred miles to the south on the Canadian river.” 
George B. Gunnell says that this post was erected in 1840 and 
Charles Renfre is of the opinion that it was built prior to that. 
Whatever the actual date was it was not before 1838 nor 
after 1842. The Cheyennes were a little annoyed that Bent 
should cater to their enemies, thus making them their equals, 
but there was nothing that could be done about it and they 
finally came to terms. How much Bent had to do about manip- 
ulating this peace treaty and how much of it was done to “save 
face” is hard to say but the fact remains that the four tribes 
smoked the peace pipe and with the inconsistency that is the 
lot of human nature the Plains tribes went to the Arkansas 
post to do their trading mostly because it gave them a chance 
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to have pow-wows with their newly acquired friends. This was 
a terrible let-down for Bent, who promptly abandoned the 
Panhandle post. When he saw that quite a few of the squaws 
chose to remain south he decided to give the venture another 
try and sent down a trapper known to the Indians as K-ddal- 
6ka-i, meaning Wrinkle Neck, which term explains itself. He 
supervised the construction of a log trading post a mile below 
the one Bent had constructed. The year was 1844. During 
the following year on the South Canadian, near the mouth of 
Mustang Creek and a few miles above Adobe Walls, as Bent’s 
construction job was called in later years because he was a firm 
believer in adobe and used it consistently, Wrinkle Neck built 
another post just above Bosque Grande and about two miles 
above the entrance to Red Deer creek, for William Bent, 
brother to Charles, who decided that the Plains trade was not 
so bad after all. 

It was in a swampy and well timbered location, just west 
of some of the main trails from the Arkansas river, due south. 
Both posts were under the management of Wrinkle Neck, 
who evidently used the vigas from the first post to help roof 
at least one of the other buildings. The posts looked old and 
crumpled so they should not have been a very fancy job of 
carpenter work. Any traveler would have sworn that they 
were a hundred years old at least. It was the last constructed 
post that was destined to become famous in history as Adobe 
Walls. After 1845 other events stirred which were to keep 
the Bents out of the Panhandle forever. The Mexican War, 
the American Occupation, the Taos Uprising, all conspired to 
keep the Bents pretty much on the go where they were with- 
out worrying about Wrinkle Neck and his progress among the 
Kiowas and Comanches. Poor Charles, who though he had 
a way with Indians met his death not at the hands of fierce 
tribes but the seemingly sedentary Taos Pueblos who were a 
misfit among peoples consistently at peace. The Picuris, Pecos 
and Taos should have joined the Comanches for they imitated 
them in about everything else. Besides, William developed a 
fur trade that put a scare into Jacob Astor. Even the fur 
industry was to suffer when Yankee ingenuity marketed a 
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process for making beaver hats from felt which brought a run 
on the beaver market. In 1849, as if the Bents did not have 
enough trouble, a cholera epidemic swept through the allied 
tribes, carrying off a goodly number of Wrinkle Neck’s cus- 
tomers. Poor old Wrinkle Neck himself succumbed. While 
many of the trappers recognized the post as a succulent one, 
William Bent could get no one to take over for love or money. 
Despondent over the tragic loss of his brother in Taos, and 
the superstition of the Indians in the Panhandle, this sudden 
depression in the fur business hit him so hard that he aban- 
doned the post on the Arkansas for a smaller one along the 
same river, offering the big place to the government as a fort 
for the sum of ten thousand dollars. The government thought 
the price excessive, so William blew it up. But he had no 
hard feelings against the government and next we find him 
acting in the capacity of a government freighter, at times 
acting as Indian Agent. Following the Civil War he gave 
up all active work, using the last years of his life in litigation 
against the Maxwell Land Grant, then the Sangre de Cristo 
Grant, neither of which was decided in his favor. He took up 
cattle ranching on the Purgatoire without success. He died at 
his ranch on May 19, 1869. 

Meantime Adobe Walls became the heritage of the wind- 
swept plains, Indians, buffalo and coyotes. The Indians were 
aware of the deplorable conditions that existed in New Mexico 
and Colorado as a result of the North-South conflict, leaving 
free range for them to attack Santa Fe caravans at will. Like 
the horsemen of the Apocalypse, they devastated and laid waste 
leaving a trail of death from the Kansas border to the Arizona 
line. Not only Comanches and Kiowas, but every tribe except 
the Pueblos, the Utes and Jicarillas. The two latter only after 
a treaty brought on by Maxwell, Carson and Gilpin. They 
watched General Carleton’s marching columns and rejoiced. 
If white man would destroy white man then the land would 
be theirs again to roam. Valverde meant nothing to them 
other than a weakening of the frontier defenses. Glorieta 
was the only reverse of Valverde and the loss of more men 
which helped strengthen the boldness of the Indians so that 
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they became more daring even to defying the soldiers at Fort 
Craig and Fort Union. Almost within sight of these forts they 
killed natives, ran off stock and shook their fists in defiance 
of the guardians of the ramparts. This was more than Carle- 
ton could stand. He called in Kit Carson. It was decided to 
strike such a devastating blow that the Indians would think 
twice before attacking another wagon train. Troops were 
ordered assembled at Fort Union. From there they would 
march to Fort Bascom to await orders. Carson was asked to 
see what he could do about Indian allies. 

A friend of his who proved of invaluable assistance was 
L. B. Maxwell. The Utes and Jacrillas looked upon him as a 
father and called him Po-Po, which has a filial connotation. 
They were also deadly enemies of the Kiowas and Comanches 
and needed no second invitation to war against them. Besides 
Maxwell wanted them off his famous grant for they were be- 
ginning to make nuisances of themselves with their demands 
for beef and other commodities. All the time they thought 
they were humoring Maxwell; that the land was theirs for 
Maxwell to work. They presented a threat when Maxwell 
sold out. It was the Comanches in the first place who were 
responsible for their living as parasites. If they had not ex- 
pelled them from the buffalo hunting grounds they would not 
now be dependent on Maxwell. Carson was well known to 
them. Had Carleton chosen any other leader he might have 
failed with the Utes and Jicarillas who might have attempted 
a foray without the benefit of the white soldiers. 

So a war dance was staged. All night long within the 
shadow of the Cimarron palisades they girrated around the 
bon-fires. Chiefs Colorow, Big Bear and young Chacon out- 
talked themselves in Indian oratory. Giant outlines of danc- 
ing warriors outlined themselves against the high cliffs that 
still covered their secrets of hidden gold, silver and copper 
soon to open the region to another gold rush and irritate Max- 
well into selling his wonderful grant. They danced the whole 
night through. Now they were braves once more and painted 
for battle. They debauched, too, much to the disgust of Max- 
well who selected sevent-five of the more fit and marched 
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them to Fort Union where he turned them over to Kit Car- 
son. 

All these preparations were not lost on the Comanches. 
Runners were dispatched to the Kiowas and the Arapahoes 
to form war parties and join in the common cause. The Chey- 
ennes were too far afield at the moment to be of any assist- 
ance. From the directions of the four winds warriors col- 
lected, drums kept up a steady beat, long files of battle crazy 
tribesmen gathered in council. Peace pipes made the rounds 
all along the Texas-Nations territory where tepees were strung 
out as the Comanches were in winter quarters. Warriors 
camped on the very site of the city of Canadian. 

Col. Carson lost no time. He marched to Fort Bascom 
and on to the Texas Panhandle. It was the dead of winter 
and a blinding snow storm held him up for two days. As with 
the case of any battle there are always the two sides of the 
victorious and the defeated who participated, then there are 
the pros and cons of the arm chair generals who never having 
seen the battle can tell you all about it. This battle is import- 
ant to our study because it indirectly affected the history of 
the region for years to come and was ultimately responsible 
for settling the area. Carson told Maxwell, Goodnight and 
others about the region; so did the soldiers. Not a few of 
these men returned a decade after the war as buffalo hunters. 
The men, under Carson, with few exceptions, were all volun- 
teers. What better knowledge can we have than Carson’s own 
account written for him at his own dictation by Captain 
Bergmann? On December 4, 1864, he wrote from his camp 
at Rito Blanco, one hundred miles east of Fort Bascom: 

“T have the honor to submit for the information of the 
general commanding the department (General Carleton, al- 
though the dispatch was addressed to Adjt. Gen. Benjamin 
C. Cuttler) the following report of my operations against 
the Kioway and Comanche Indians. . . 

“T arrived at Fort Bascom, New Mexico, on the 10th 
ultimo, with seventy-five Ute and (Jicarilla) Apache Indians. 
At this point I found all the companies comprising the expe- 
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dition in readiness to move at any moment. I left Fort Bas- 
com on the 12th ult. with the following forces: 

Captain Fritz’s Company B— 1st Cavalry, California 
Vols., 60 men. 

Captain Wilhorn’s Company M— 1st Cavalry, California 
Vols., 30 men. 

Lt. Heath, with a detachment of Company K—l1st Cali- 
fornia Vols., 38 men. 

Captain Deus’s Company M—lIst Cavalry, New Mexico 
Vols. 

Lt. Bishop and 69 men. 

Captain Buney’s Company D—l1st Cavalry, New Mexi- 
co, 39 men. 

Lt. Edmeston with 58 men of Company A, Ist Vet. Inf., 
Cal. Vols. 

Lt. Petti’s Company K—I1st Inf. Cal. Vols., 27 men. 

Two mountain howitzers. 

“The infantry force was commanded by Lt. Col. F. P. 
Abreau—1st Inf., New Mexico Vols. and the cavalry by Major 
William McCleave, 1st Cav., Cal. Vols. This force was ac- 
companied by seventy-five Ute and (Jicarilla) Apache In- 
dians in the charge of Lt .Charles Haberhorn, 1st Cav. New 
Mexico Vols., whom I took with me for that purpose. (Actu- 
ally Carson failed to tell for what purpose but they were en- 
listed for the duration of the campaign as scouts.) Lt. J. C. 
Edgar accompanied me as A A A General of the expedition. 
Lt. B. Taylor, 5th U. S. Infantry as A A Quartermaster and 
A.C.S. and Assistant Surgeon George S. Courtright U.S.V. 
as surgeon to my command. This totaled fourteen officers, 321 
enlisted men and seventy-five Indians. This force was subsis- 
ted to include December 31, 1864. I deemed it proper to take 
wagons as transportation as far as a point known as Adobe 
Fort, and about 200 miles east of Fort Bascom on the Canadian 
river, at which point I indented to form a depot and operate 
with pack mules. I considered that the number of pack sad- 
dles at my disposal (100) was insufficient to transport the 
necessary supply of subsistence to take me to the place where 
I expected to find an Indian encampment. I traveled by easy 
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stages on a practicable wagon road along the north bank of 
the Canadian river, having to lay over on two occasions for 
one day on account of snow storms. 

“On the 24th (of November) while encamped on a 
creek known as Arroyo de la Mula, about thirty miles west 
of Adobe Fort, I dispatched two Indian spies with instructions 
to proceed a short distance down the Canadian and return the 
same evening if they saw any fresh signs of Indians. They re- 
turned about an hour after sun down and gave me informa- 
tion from which I concluded there was a camp of hostile 
Kioway and Comanche Indians in my vicnity. I immediately 
gave orders to have all the wagons loaded and left in charge 
of Lt. Col. Abreau. With the Infantry and dismounted Ca- 
valry force, and Lt. Peter’s howitzers, I marched about fif- 
teen miles that night, and again encamped and sent my spies 
abroad. They returned about two hours before daybreak, 
when I immediately took the saddle and continued my march 
down the river. 

“About one hour after daybreak on the morning of the 
25th ult. I discovered a party of Indians on the opposite bank 
of the river who were calling for me to come over. I ordered 
Major McCleave with Captain Deus’s company to cross over 
and pursue them and I continued my march along the river. 
Soon after, I discovered an Indian encampment about five 
miles in advance. I immediately directed Captain Fritz to ad- 
vance with his company and act in conjunction with Major 
McCleave who was on the opposite bank of the river with 
Captain Deus’s company. 

“On hearing the report of firearms in front, I concluded 
that a fight had commenced and J directed Lt. Heath with 
his detachment to advance and I followed as fast as possible 
with the artillery and Capts. Withorn and Birney’s companies. 
The Indians abandoned their camp of about 150 lodges but 
hotly contested the ground between there and Adobe Fort, 
a distance of about four miles. At this point they took a po- 
sition and made a stand. They made several charges on Major 
McCleave’s command before my arrival with the artillery and 
other companies, but were gallantly repulsed. On my arrival 
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on the ground, I ordered the artillery to take a position and 
the engagement ceased for a short time. 

“Finding it impossible, on account of the broken down 
condition of my cavalry horses, to capture any of the stock 
which the Indians had in their possession, I gave orders to un- 
saddle, and the men to have breakfast, it being my intention 
to return and destroy the Indian village through which I had 
passed. On looking through my glass I discovered a large 
force of Indians advancing from another village about three 
miles east of the Adobe Fort. 

“In this village there were at least 350 lodges. I immedi- 
ately ordered the command to saddle and the companies to 
take a position. In a short time I found myself surrounded 
by at least 1000 Indians mounted on first class horses. They 
repeatedly charged my command from different points but 
were invariably repulsed with great loss. The two mountain 
howitzers under Lt. Petti’s guidance, did good service and 
finally drove the enemy out of range. 

“The Indians still remained in my vicinity and I con- 
jectured that it was their object to keep me in my position 
at the Adobe Fort if possible, until night, when they might 
have an opportunity to carry off their lodges and provisions 
from their villages as well as some stock that they had left 
behind them in their retreat. I therefore determined to return 
to the village and destroy it. I now gave orders for Captain 
Fritz to protect my good right flank with his company dis- 
mounted and deployed as skirmishers, Captain Witham’s and 
part of Captain Deus’s companies on the left flank, and Cap- 
tain Birney’s and Lt. Heath’s detachment and part of Captain 
Deus’s company in the same manner to protect the rear. In 
this manner, I commenced my march on the village. The 
Indians, seeing my object, again advanced with the evident 
intention of saving their village and property if possible. Now 
commenced the most severe fighting of the day. The Indians 
charged so repeatedly and with such desperation that for some 
time I had serious doubts for the saftey of my rear, but the 
coolness with which they were received by Captain Birney’s 
command and the steady and constant fire poured into them 
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caused them to retire on every occasion with great slaughter. 

“The Indians now finding it impossible to impede my 
march by their repeated charges, set fire to the valley in my 
rear, which was composed of long grass and weeds, and the 
wind being favorable it burned with great fury and caused 
my rear to close up at double quick. I immediately saw their 
object and had the valley fired in my front to facilitate my 
march. I then retired to a piece of elevated ground on my 
right flank upon which I knew was out of danger from the 
fire. Here the Indians again advanced under cover of the fire 
and smoke which raged with great fury, but my artillery be- 
ing in positon, they were again repulsed with great slaughter. 
The fighting was constantly kept up in the rear until I ar- 
rived within five hundred yards of the Indian village, when 
the Indians made a charge forward for the purpose of rescu- 
ing a part of their property. However, a few shells from my 
howitzers which were immediately put in position drove them 
yelling from the ground and the entire village and stores 
amounting to one hundred and fifty lodges to the best manu- 
facture; a large amount of dried meat, berries, buffalo robes, 
powder, cooking utensils and the property of Chief Sierrito 
(Little Mountain), the Kiowa chief. 

“Of the Indians which I engaged the principal number 
were Kioways with a small number of Comanches, Apaches 
and Arapahoes—all of which were armed with rifles and I 
must say that they acted with more daring and bravery than 
I have ever before witnessed. 

“The engagement commenced about eight-twenty in the 
morning and lasted I may say without intermission until sun- 
set, during which time I had two soldiers killed and ten 
wounded; one Indian killed, five wounded and a large num- 
ber of horses wounded. It is impossible for me to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the enemy’s loss but from the number which 
I saw fall off their horses during the engagement, I cannot 
call it less than sixty in killed and wounded. I flatter myself 
that I have taught these Indians a severe lesson and hereafter 
they will be more cautious about how they engage a force of 
civilized troops. 
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“The officers and men engaged acted with the utmost 
coolness during the fight and my entire command showed a 
promptitude in carrying out my orders on all occasions. I 
take pleasure in bringing to notice the names of the following 
officers whose conduct during the fight deserves the highest 
praise: Major William, Captain Emil Fritz, Lt. S. Heath— 
Ist Cav. Vols., Captains Deus and Birney, 1st Cav., New 
Mexico Vols., Lt. Petti’s howitzers were well served and did 
a remarkable good service. Lt. J. C. Edgar, Ist Cav, New 
Mexico Vols., A A A General of the expediton is to be com- 
mended for his remarkable coolness and bravery during the 
engagement. I am indebted to Asst. Surgeon Courtwright, 
U. S. V. for his prompt attention to the wounded of my 
command .... I shall continue to travel slowly to Fort Bas- 
com where I expect to arrive about the 10th inst. and I shall 
await there further instructions from the general command- 
ing.” 

Col., 1st Cav., N. M. Vols. 
C. Carson 
Commanding. 


Carson and many others engaged in the battle admitted 
that at best the battle was a draw. The former fur trapper 
and scout from Taos was not interested in the slaughter of 
Indians but rather in destroying their villages and supply 
lines. He was well aware that the Comancheros from New 
Mexico were responsible for the good mounts and guns the 
Kiowas and Comanches had. While the shooting continued 
the whole day Jong there was little heart in either side in 
wholesale slaughter either because of the coldness and rawness 
of the day or because Carson was no hater of Indians. Per- 
haps a combination of both. Captain Bergmann rode in as 
Carson was retreating to Fort Bascom for the commanding 
officer was not a learned man and wrote little beyond his name. 
Bergmann wrote the report for him for he was a great letter 
man. Our knowledge of Fort Bascom comes to us because of 
the many reports and letters Captain Bergmann left behind. 
He was agreed that the First Battle at Adobe Walls was more 
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of a quiet retreat than a shouting victory despite the howit- 
zers and trained soldiers. 

The really savage fighting in the battle took place be- 
tween the Indian allies and the enemy. The Utes and Jica- 
rillas cut off a force of Comanches and Kiowas, disobeyed 
orders about crossing the Canadian, pursued the enemy deep 
into the Nations territory returning with many scalps and 
dancing their vctory dance on Red Deer creek near the site 
of the present little city of Miami. The number of scalps they 
hung out to dry has never been included in the official re- 
port. It has been said that many of these belonged to Kiowa 
women but this was never proven, although Utes and Jica- 
rillas have been known as relentless against the women of 
their enemies. Children, of course, were taken alive and as 
a rule sold into slavery either among other tribes or south of 
the border. The list of casualties was as follows: Killed; Pri- 
vate John O’Donnell, Co. M, Ist Cav., California Vols. 
Wounded: Private John Sullivan, Co. M., lst Cav., Cal. Vols. 
He is said to have died of his wounds several days later. N. 
Newman, Thomas Briggs, J. J. Jameson, P. Holygrafer, P. 
Mapes, Jasper Winant, J. Howley, Antonio Duran, Antonio 
Sanchez and Hilario Romero. The first battle of Adobe Walls 
has never been given a memorial. There is a marker on the 
site commemorating the second battle which receives about 
as much publicty as San Jacinto and the Alamo. Carson and 
his men were willing to give their lives for the preservation of 
the frontier they deserve some sort of recogniton. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


BUFFALO HUNTERS 


Just when the Indian recognized the food value of the 
bison, commonly called buffalo, no one has ventured to as- 
certain. Time out of mind, the quest for its juicy steaks in- 
fluenced the lives of the Plains tribes and made nomads of 
others. The Indian didn’t have to await the arrival of the 
Spanish horse to cut out his supper from an immense herd 
any more than a 49er had to await the Iron Horse to beat a 
path for California. Cabeza de Baca was the first European 
on record to view the wandering herds that played so import- 
ant a part in the settling of the Southwest. There may have 
been others off the record for reasons of their own as some 
adventurers were not so solicitous about the Crown as some 
of the Conquistadores. Friar Benavides and others wrote 
graphic and sometimes highly imaginative descriptons of the 
noble animal. And some of the European prints that came out 
at the time would have done justice to the age of Alley Oop. 
The first white man to see a buffalo was probably Cortez 
when he looked over Montezuma’s zoological collection. It 
was indeed something to write home about: “An animal that 
seems to be the composite of various others, having crooked 
shoulders, with a hunch on its back like a camel; its flanks 
dry; tail large; neck covered with hair like a lion; cloven 
footed; head like that of a bull and very much resembles it 
in fierceness, having no less strength and agility”. If that 
startled the king, at least later on, Coronado’s historian ex- 
plains why the Indian sought to preserve the animal, even if 
it meant the extermination of the white man and such affairs 
as the second battle of Adobe Walls: 
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“These Indians live or sustain themselves entirely from 
the cattle, for they neither grow nor harvest maize. The skins 
of the animals they use to build their houses, as well as to 
clothe and shoe themselves. From the skins also they make 
ropes and obtain wool. The sinews, they use to make thread 
with which they sew their clothes and fit up their tent like 
dwellings. From the bones, they shape awls. The dung is 
useful-as firewood, since there is no other fuel in that part of 
the land. The bladders they clean, dry in the sun and use as 
jugs and drinking containers. The meat sustains them. They 
eat it slightly roasted (rare) and heated over the dung. Some 
say that they eat it raw, and that they drink the blood as it 
comes from the freshly slaughtered animal... . They have 
no other food... .” (See: Hammond and Rey, Narratives 
of the Coronado. Expediton, pp. 310-311) Ay 

The white hunter did not seem particularly attracted to 
the buffalo being content with deer, antelope, wild turkey and 
other game. It was the rise of the fur trade and the advent 
of that lawless breed known to us as Mountain Men who at 
times were more Indian than the Indians themselves that the 
American first came to relish buffalo steaks. The ciboleros 
and comancheros were regular addicts. When Bent and Roub- 
idoux went into partnership, they depended on buffalo steak 
as the stable diet for their help, as well as for all visitors. In 
the spring of 1853 they made a contract with Mountain Men 
Drannan and West to supply the fort with meat. Wrote Dran- 
nan years later: “There were some thirty trappers congrega- 
ted at Fort Bent, apparently to eat and drink up what money 
they had earned during the winter. Johnnie West and I 
started with a saddle horse each, and four pack mules for a 
buffalo hunt . . . . We dressed our ‘buffalo and had plenty 
of meat to load all our mules, and while we were cooking some 
of the meat for supper, the coyotes raised a howl and it seemed 
as though they would take possession of our camp in spite of 
us; but by firing a shot among them once in a while, we were 
able to keep them at bay. The following morning, we loaded 
our meat on the mules and started for Bent’s Fort . . . . Up 
to this time, the Kiowas had not traded any at this fort. In 
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fact, there had been but little trading done among them. Yet, 
they were in the heart of the buffalo country .... We started 
about the First of November for the Kiowa village with 
thirty-two pack horses and a Mexican boy to help us. This 
was just the time of the year that the buffalo were moving 
south for the winter, and they travel much slower and are 
much harder to frighten than in the spring when they are 
traveling the other way. I attributed this to their being so 
much fatter in the fall of the year, for in the fall one would 
never see a poor buffalo except it was either an old male or 
one that had been crippled and their hides were much more 
valuable than those taken off in the spring. 

“On arriving at the village, we found that the Indians 
had a new chief whom neither of us were acquainted with. 
His name was Blackbird. The old chief, Black Buffalo, who 
fed us on dog meat when we were on our way from St. Louis 
to Taos ten years before, having died. Blackbird was appoint- 
ed in his place, and we found him to be a very intelligent In- 
dian. He said that his people were glad to have us come 
among them and that they would be pleased to trade with us. 
We stayed there about two weeks before offering to buy a 
hide or fur from them, but would show our goods... . 
When the day for trading arrived, Indians came in from 
all quarters to trade furs and robes, bringing from one to 
one dozen robes to the family. The squaws brought the robes 
and the bucks came along to do the trading. We got many 
a first class robe for one string of beads which in St. Louis 
would cost about ten cents. We traded for enough furs in 
one day to load our entire pack train of thirty-two horses.” 
(Capt. Drannan—Thirty-one Years on the Plains.) 

Bent and Roubidoux had a confidence in the buffalo hide 
business not shared by others for many years to come. From 
procuring buffalo as a food commodity, the hunt eventuated 
into a sport as the advance of civilization pushed the frontier 
ever westwards. Some choice portions were pickled for mar- 
keting purposes; at times the meat was stripped and hung 
in tree tops to be cured as jerky and the tallow used for short- 
ening; sometimes the animal was slaughtered merely for the 
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robe to be used as a bed covering or mattress. None of which 
the Indian liked and all of which brought swift retribution 
in an attack on a wagon train or a camp for if the white man 
would take the robe, they would take the scalp. 

A depression in the beaver trade gave rise to the buffalo 
hide trade and when it was discovered that good money was 
offered for skins properly tanned, bison hunting ceased being 
a sport and became an industry. In the fall of 1870, W. C. 
Lobenstein of Kansas called in two hunters, Charles Rath and 
Charles Myer, deputizng them as his agents to collect hides 
from Indians and trappers, naming Fort Leavenworth as the 
depot. He had received an order for five hundred hides to 
be used for experimental purposes in connection with tan- 
ning. Myers and Roth, hitching up their conestago wagons 
went about advertising the Lobenstein concern, then raced 
across the prairies, stopping long enough to pick up hides 
here and there, as fast as the money-mad hunters shot them 
down. Like the rise on any industry in the history of the 
American trade, Lobenstein was caught in a vortex of com- 
petitors. 

Scientifically and technically speaking, the North Amer- 
ican continent was never the habitat of buffalo, but rather, 
of bison. The American wild ox is a furred mammal weighing 
about eighteen hundred pounds. The normal adult bull at- 
tained six feet in height, his color ranging from black to rare 
white (albino). Most of the bison in the Texas Panhandle 
were a reddish-brown, although the black hide was fairly 
well represented. The hump on the back was due to a large 
prolongation of the spines of the coudal vertebrae and di- 
vested of hair, the seemingly abnormal head was not out of 
proportion as first glimpse led one to suspect. Said Castineda, 
Coronado’s historian: 

“These oxen are of the size and color of our bulls (in 
Spain) but their bones are not so great. They have a big 
hunch on their fore shoulder and much more hair on their 
forepart than on their hind part. It is very much like wool. 
Their backbones look like horses manes. They have an abun- 
dance of hair, and long, from the knees downwards. They 
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have great tufts of haid hanging down from their foreheads 
and it seems as if they wear beards because of the quantity 
of hair hanging down from their chins and throats. The 
males have very long tails and a great knob or flock at the 
end so that in some respects they resemble a lion and others 
a camel. They push with their horns; they run and overtake 
a horse which they easily kill when they are in rage or anger. 
Finally, it is a foul and fierce beast of form and counte- 
nance... . 

“Their number is incredible (millions). When the sol- 
diers in their excitement for the chase began to kill them, 
they rushed together in such masses that hundreds were liter- 
ally killed by being crushed to death. At one place, there 
was a great ravine; they jumped into it in their efforts to get 
away from the hunters, and so terrible was the slaughter as 
they tumbled over the precipice that the depression was com- 
pletely filled up, their carcasses forming a bridge over which 
the remainder of the herd passed in safety.” 

In some respects, buffalo hunting was a comparatively 
simple affair with little danger attached to it, essentially due 
to the stupidty of the animal itself. Engineers and construc- 
tion workers along the railroad have remarked that when the 
Santa Fe was buildng across Kansas, these beasts would stand 
about one hundreds yards away and gaze in apathy at the 
train. If on one side of the track they would often make a 
sudden dash for the other side, crashing full tilt into the mov- 
ing train. Sometimes, they would jam between cars or try to 
squeeze between them. More often as not, they succeeded in 
derailing a train. The very organization of the herd showed 
little intelligence. When the animals began to graze soon af- 
ter sun-up, the cows and calves were found near the center 
with the bulls on the outside as guards. If a suspected animal 
or hunter approached, these old bulls would dig a fore-hoof 
into the ground, tear up the earth, snort, prance, bellow, and 
assume a belligerent defiant show of hostility. Should the 
hunter approach closer, they would turn on their heels and 
hit for the tall grass starting the whole herd in movement 
after them. The bulls were the guardians of the herds and 
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often placed themselves at the head of the stampede. The 
approach of a lobo or a coyote was enough to set the thun- 
dering mass in motion. Charles B. Roth of the Denver West- 
erners is of the opinion that the leader of the herd was usually 
an old cow. He says that the buffalo hunter always went for 
the leader, shooting her through the lungs so that she would 
bleed from the nostrils and at the smell of blood the others 
would poke her in the ribs with their horns in an effort to 
help. Thus occupied the hunter would close in, killing only 
cows if the herd was plentiful, as their hides were worth 
twice the price of the bulls. (See Roth: The Way They 
Killed the Buffalo.) 

The old bulls, as a rule, were abandoned by the herd and 
one would go off alone to corner a grassy spot where it re- 
quired the minimum of effort to secure sustenance. In the 
winter of their lives they lost all spirit. The blowing of a 
leaf, the sight of their own shadow, was sufficient to cause 
them to tremble in fear. Coyotes and lobos usually ganged up 
on them and put them out of their misery. The process of 
tanning buffalo hides successfully sounded the tocsin for the 
buffalo. The only reason the slaughter ceased was simply be- 
cause there were no more to kill. 

One of the pioneers to lead the way into the Panhandle 
of Texas as a fertile field for buffalo hunters was J. Wright 
Mooar. Born in Vermont in 1851, he left his native state in 
1869, working for a time as a street car conductor in Chicago, 
4 carpenter in Rochelle (Ill.) and a wood-chopper for the 
government at Fort Hayes, Kansas. From his labor as a chop- 
per of cordwood he saved enough money to equip a six man 
team of buffalo hunters. They took with them two horse 
teams and one ox team. At first the idea was for meat to be 
shipped to Quincy, Ill. and to Kansas City, Kansas. Using only 
the hind quarters, they left the rest to rot, including the hide. 
Reading that Liverpool was experimenting with new tanning 
processes, Mooar hit upon the happy idea of shipping five 
hundred hides to England for experimental purposes. If Eng- 
land reached the stage of such experimentation, Mooar thought 
that the industrial center of New York should not be far 
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behind. He had a brother who worked there as a clerk. He 
shipped him fifty hides and a letter asking him to see if they 
could be tanned and made marketable. When the wagons 
rode up Broadway with the hides, the people gazed open- 
mouthed. They still do at anything new and novel. That is 
why a circus or a side show will always be a success there. The 
hides were sold at a profit and an order placed for two thou- 
sand more. The New York Mooar gave up his job and joined 
the Kansas Mooar to contact Lowenstein, but as they could 
do nothing with him they became his competitors. Said Louise 
Mooar, daughter of the former New York Mooar: 

“A friend of mine in Colorado City (Texas) copied a 
paragraph or so from the new edition of the Handbook of 
Texas. The paragraph concerns my uncle, J. Wright Mooar. 
John W. Mooar and J. Wright Mooar were brothers and were 
full partners in the buffalo business, ranch business and the 
livery business in Colorado City. The Mooar Brothers estab- 
lished the first buffalo camp in Texas. They were indeed the 
real pioneers of your civilization today and why all the news- 
papers, magazines and books give J. Wright Mooar all the 
credit for everything is just beyond my understanding. John 
W. Mooar played just as colorful a part on the frontier as did 
Wright Mooar, except when he is mentioned, it is always in 
connection with the livery stable. John W. Mooar is the man 
who found a market for buffalo hides. He had the hides 
hauled down Broadway in New York City. He is the man 
that really started the big buffalo business.” 

By 1873, the buffalo were getting scarce in Kansas, par- 
tially because the coming of the railroad split the herds and 
partially because so many outfits now took to the field that 
extinction seemed inevitable. A number of princes, barons, 
lords and minor members of the nobility were coming in from 
across the Atlantic for the pleasure of hunting down the 
animal very much as they hunted big game in Africa, only 
with the buffalo they wished to keep a score in the thousands. 
Hunting was better on the south side of the Cimarron all the 
way down through the South Plains of Texas, an area held 
sacrosanct by the Comanches and other tribes because of a 
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treaty with the government. Mooar knew this, but had no 
respect for such treaties, much less for Indians. With four 
teams and ten men he steered for Texas. He hunted for a 
while on the South Canadian and then on Palo Duro creek in 
Hansford county. The Indians gave incessant trouble but 
Mooar and his crew somehow managed to survive. One of his 
men was J. Josiah Webb, soon to make himself famous in 
the railroad war at Royal Gorge, as a marshal in Kansas, and 
very infamous as a member of the Dave Rudabaugh gang. 
Mooar went westward in search of larger herds. For five days 
the hunters rode, never once being out of sight of a buffalo. 
At night, they camped in the midst of thousands of browsing 
animals. Mooar asked Major Dodge if the government would 
prosecute him if he should slaughter these animals. 

“Boys,” said Major Dodge, “if I were a buffalo hunter, 
I would hunt buffalo where buffalo are.” 

That was all they needed. They were the beginning of 
a long line of hunters to flood the plains. The Mooar Brothers 
moved the hides and meat which they had killed during the 
winter of 1873 to Dodge City and disposed of them. Buffalo 
hunting rapidly became big business. Each hunter outfltted 
himself with four or five four-horse wagons, a driver, stock- 
tender, camp watchman, cook skinners. The hunter provided 
the horses, wagons and supplies for several months. Money 
received for the hides and meat would be divided into two 
equal parts. One part, the hunter appropriated for himself, 
as he had to pay for the wagons, horses and food which he 
usually received on consignment or agreed to pay for in a 
hand-shake deal, which in the end actually left him with but 
very little for himself. The second part was again split into 
as many shares as there were drivers and skinners and a share 
paid to each helper as his seasonal wage. Thus, the boss man 
fared worse as a rule after he met all his bills than the driver 
or skinner whose shares were pure profit. He might have 
come out better if he decided to skin the animals he shot him- 
self, but this simply wasn’t done and he usually adhered to 
convention. 

The average hunter outfitted in expectation of killing 
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one hundred bison a day and selling each animal’s hide and 
meat for two to five dollars, depending on the size and quality. 
A good hunter could attain the goal he set for himself and a 
few good outfits did so on good days, but none consistently. 
The average daily kill was not much over fifty-five. The 
Sharps rifle was beyond doubt the best weapon then obtainable 
for long range buffalo shooting. It was generally over-loaded 
to fire a slug of lead two inches in length, a half inch in dia- 
meter, weighing about eight to the pound. The complement 
to the piece was a shooting rest—two sticks tied together in 
X form, set in the ground to support the rifle while the hunter 
aimed and fired. Ammunition was expensive and continued 
rapid fire usually impaired the accuracy of the rifle. Some 
of the more experienced hunters would run a water-soaked rag 
through the barrel after every second or third shot to let the 
metal cool, but mostly to prevent distortion. 

Herds would graze in packs, probably thirty to two hun- 
dred to the group, with as many as one hundred yards between 
groups, one herd thus covering a twenty mile range. A hunter 
would set up his stand, lift his sixteen to twenty pound Sharps 
to the rest sticks and start shooting. As buffalo were used to 
the sound of thunder, the crack of the rifle never startled 
them. So long as the smell of blood started no panic, the 
hunter had a field day, but if the scent of blood crazed the 
animals the whole herd was soon off on a wild run which some- 
times meant death by being trampled if the hapless hunter 
chanced to be in the path of the stampede. With the herd 
on the run, the hunter had to go off for another suitable 
stand. Tom Dixon and Billy Tilghman were hunters that set 
notable records. Bob and Jim Cator, first permanent resi- 
dents of the Texas Panhandle, came in as buffalo hunters. 
Their dugout was on North Palo Duro. They hunted along 
the Little Blue, Moore, Hackberry and Wolf creeks. Hunting 
was good that winter and in the spring they took a number 
of hides to Dodge. There Bob found out that A. C. Myers had 
gone into business for himself and had ventured into the Pan- 
handle, starting a trading post near Bent’s old adobe trading 
post. A military road had been started quite close to the 
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Cator dugout. It ran from Fort Dodge to Fort Bascom. This 
was a necessity because of the numbers of travelers now in- 
vading the Panhandle. The Cators usually found these travel- 
ers out of supplies, so they built a three room picket house and 
started a store. 

Buffalo hunters infested the Panhandle from 1871 to 
1878. As no records were kept of the number of animals killed 
it is impossible to give even an approximate estimate of how 
many were slaughtered. In round numbers a safe guess would 
be about two million. It has been said that three thousand 
hunters roamed the area. Charles Goodnight once told a friend 
that on his first trip to the Panhandle he was never out of 
sound of guns and that was from sunrise to sunset. The herd 
was moving southward with the hunters at their rear and 
fanned out to the east for a distance of more than one hundred 
miles. Many present day residents of Canadian remember 
the miles and miles of bleached bones whose whiteness im- 
pressed them for years to come. 

Buffalo chips served as fuel to warm many a sod hut. 
Revenue was unbelievably large from the great herds of buf- 
falo on the plains. The railroad helped to make their com- 
mercial value evident. Even before the Santa Fe could con- 
struct a large depot at Dodge the hides were hauled in by the 
thousands and piled on the ground to await shipment. Thus 
the Iron Horse that helped step up the industry also helped 
in killing it, and, in turn, gave rise to the cattle industry. 
When it was discovered that the hides made excellent machine 
belting, demand and prices went on the upgrade. The rail- 
roads pushing across the plains made possible economical ship- 
ment to Eastern markets. All the while cattlemen rubbed their 
hands in glee. Every buffalo to bite the dust was that much 
more hope for their extermination. Perhaps then the markets 
would turn to longhorn hides and beef. Every buffalo killed 
would mean that much less hope for the Indian who would 
eventually consent to be corraled on his reservation. With 
their meat supply exhausted they would probably give up 
their depredating outbursts against the settlements. 

The railroads split the bison into two great herds. In 
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1870, four million buffalo are said to have roamed south of 
the Platte; one-half million were on the northern plains. Be- 
tween 1871 and 1875, practically all the southern buffalo 
were slain. During the period of the greatest slaughter a bill 
was proposed in the Texas legislature to protect the buffalo 
from the hunters. General P. Sheridan was not adverse to 
the wholesale slaughter as a more effective instrument in sub- 
jugating the Indian than the army rifle. He made his appear- 
ance before that august body pleading his cause. He had no 
sympathy for such a bill, precisely because he felt that as long 
as Indians had buffalo to hunt they would not cease maurad- 
ing the frontier. He told the senate that the passing of the 
buffalo would herald the rise of the cattle industry and conse- 
quently be of more benefit to Texas. 

“Your prairies can be covered with cattle, and the cow- 
boy will follow the hunter as a second forerunner of an ad- 
vanced civilization.” 

A skilled skinner could pull the hide off a buffalo in five 
minutes. After removing the hide, it was pegged to the ground 
and stretched out in the sun to dry. On the Santa Fe, five 
miles west of Dodge, a sod house was erected in 1871 to serve 
the buffalo hunters of that area. The place soon came to be 
known as Buffalo City. Upon the arrival of the construction 
gang in the following year, it found there, a general store, 
three dance halls and six saloons. The Cyprian was about as 
much a part of the set-up as the cantina. Most of the hunters. 
blew their profits in these two places. Wright & Rath shipped 
200,000 hides that winter that the Santa Fe reached Dodge, 
in addition to the two hundred cars of hindquarters and two 
cars of tongues shipped to meat markets. 

Ed Jones and Joe Plummer hauled hides north from Tex- 
as and their trace became the Dodge City Trail. While the 
sudden rise and fall of the buffalo industry brought no colo- 
nists as such to the Texas Panhandle it served as a sort of 
Chamber of Commerce to give it widespread publicity and 
induced the legislature at Austin to map out counties in an 
effort to bring about this colonization. Meanwhile, the stage 
was set for the Second Battle of Adobe Walls, Fort Elliott 
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and Mobeetie, all of which helped Southern Kansas make up 
its mind to come into Texas through the northeastern part of 
the Panhandle, thus giving rise to the city of Canadian. As 
there are many parts that go to make up an automobile in or- 
der for it to run, so the stories of these events are necessary 
in order to work in the story of Canadian, smoothly. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


SECOND BATTLE OF ADOBE WALLS 


To adequately understand the battle of Adobe Walls as 
fought between the Indians and the Buffalo hunters, we must 
understand why the Indians concentrated on this of all the 
places they had to choose from. As far as the Indians were 
concerned, they were righting a wrong. To the attacked hunt- 
er, it was some more savage deviltry on the part of the pesty 
warriors who should have been on their reservation in the 
first place, and if the army sought to cater to their whims, by 
jingle, they would shoot them down, as so many buffalo. The 
Medicine Lodge Creek Treaty (which was really three trea- 
ties in one) assigned reservations for the parties concerned, 
in what is now Western Oklahoma. One treaty was with the 
Comanches and Kiowas; the other with the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes; the third, with the Kiowa-Apache or Plains Apa- 
che, as he is called, and the Kiowas and Comanches, a second 
time. Collectively, the treaties were called the Medicine Lodge 
Treaty. As with many treaties, even in our own enlightened 
age, it worked well on paper, but the Indians could not bring 
themselves to submit to confines, limits and restrictions. Chief 
Ten Bears spoke for them all, when he said: 

“J was born on the prairie, where the wind blew free, 
and I saw nothing to break the light of the sun. I was born 
free of enclosures and everything that lived, drew free breath. 
I want to die there, and not confined within walls. I know! 
every stream between the Rio Grande and the Arkansas. I 
have lived and hunted over that country. I lived like my 
fathers before me, and like them, I lived happily.” (Speech of 
Ten Bears at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, 1867.) 
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No attention was paid to the fact that the Indians failed 
to keep their end of the bargain, when they refused to be 
placed on reservations, and, perhaps, they would not have 
been forced to, had not the wild few constantly raided the fron- 
tier settlements of Colorado, Kansas and Texas. While the 
purpose of the raids was mostly to obtain horses, mules, sheep 
and cattle, a goodly number of people came to their violent 
deaths, nevertheless, and not a few women and children were 
carried off from the smoking ruins of their isolated ranch 
houses into captivity. In 1860, the United States Indian Serv- 
ice hoped to appeal to the Indian by sending him Quaker 
agents, but prayers, pleas, sermons and talk of universal broth- 
erhood, was not for them. They listened attentively, but 
that was all. Many of the Cheyennes, Comanches, Kiowas 
refused to stay on their reservations. The wild Kwahadie Co- 
manches were under strict orders from their chief, Quanah, 
not to visit the Indian Agency at Fort Sill. | 

Added to the discontent, was the irregularity of rations. 
There was no sugar and coffee; the meal or flour was the musty 
grain rejected by the white people; the tobacco was sicken- 
ing; the beef was stringy and bounced like rubber, besides be- 
ing inferior and unfit to eat. Buffalo meat would have proved 
more effective than all the talk of the Agents. To add insult 
to injury, renegade whites violated Federal intercourse laws 
in their treatment of the Indian maidens, as well as selling 
young bucks fire water and guns. Many even led the braves 
in horse stealing forays. These coniving, rasping, heartless 
knaves knew that their own would suffer as a consequence, 
but of this breed of men, the less said the better. Even Billy 
the Kid, wouldn’t have hesitated to shoot them. 

During the winter of 1873-74, the Kwahadi made sev- 
eral raids into Texas and the soldiers from Fort Duncan, as 
well as the Texas Rangers gave them a sound drubbing. Af- 
ter one such raid the Comanches suffered the loss of eleven 
killed (two being squaws) and in a second battle near the 
Double Mountains of the Brazos, lost nine more at the hands 
of Lieutenant Colonel Buell. The Comanches were not a tribe 
to take their losses lightly. Today, tomorrow—there would 
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come retribution. Some rancher would suffer the loss of cattle 
or horses, or both. If he protested, his scalp was included. 
That was the chance he had to take, and the conditions under 
which he lived. 

Perhaps the name, Fort Duncan, bothers you. Where in 
the world, was Fort Duncan? If you ever go to the town of 
Eagle Pass, near the Mexican border, you will be shown a rec- 
reational area, known as Fort Duncan Park. Here, just two 
miles above the pass itself, on March 27, 1849, the fort was 
established. The post consisted of a storehouse, two maga- 
zines, four officers’ quarters, and a stone hospital, in addition 
to quarters for enlisted men. Construction was done half by 
the troops and half by the hired mechanics. The post was 
abandoned ten years after it was erected, and ordered re-gar- 
risoned by none other that the famous Robert E. Lee. In 
1868, Federal troops again took up quarters there, having 
closed its doors on March 20, 1861, to get into the conflict 
between the States. It was just on the heels of the 1868 occu- 
pation that the Comanches and other tribes gave trouble. 

Conditions at the Kiowa-Comanche Agency at Fort Sill 
grew steadily worse. Torrential rains (which the Panhandle 
would certainly welcome in this, our day) interfered with 
the teamster service, and that at a most critical time, when 
warriors became restless and scalp happy. The Agent was 
forced to issue half rations. This angered the Indians, who 
were only to anxious to have an opportunity for going on 
the war-path. They took the law into their own hands, or- 
ganized a buffalo hunt of their own, right there on the reser- 
vation, and wantonly slaughtered all the beeves in sight. Agent 
J. M. Haworth had been patient up to this time. Now, he 
was forced to call in the military, to protect the agency 
grounds and buildings. As if the soldiers did not have their 
hands full with unruly Kiowas and Comanches, the Chey- 
ennes decided to get into the act. In their own sweet cunning 
little way, they succeeded in making themselves obnoxious, to 
say the least. They stole up to Medicine Lodge creek, the 
scene of the treaty, possibly to look upon the place where 
they believed the white man had betrayed them. Whatever — 
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the motive, drums beat all along the creek, and in many other 
places. There they began a series of depredations tnat terror- 
ized all Southern Kansas and caused bitter complaints against 
the soldiers doing their level best to protect the frontier. A 
band of them moved down into Comanche country (Chey- 
enne, Oklahoma, commemorates them) to be on hand when 
hostilities broke into open warfare. They traded buffalo hides, 
furs and beaded goods with white renegades and gun runners, 
so that when they concentrated on Adobe Walls, the Indians 
were armed with the latest improved rifles, pistols and plenty 
of ammunition. | 

The constant contact of the Comanches with the Kiowas 
brought about imitation, even in religious affairs. The Co- 
manches decided to hold a Medicine Dance. This was an old 
Kiowa custom, but something rather new and novel to the 
Comanches. Older chiefs of the tribe looked upon it as “a 
thing of evil.” If such a thing were good, their forefathers 
would have included the making of such good medicine in 
their tribal customs. Since it was not their custom and not 
a heritage from their forebears, they shook their heads at the 
enthusiasm of the young braves. 

I-Sa-Tai, a young Medicine Man, who controlled the ele- 
ments and brought lightning and hail to rain on his enemies, 
said he was in communication with the Great Spirit, and this 
was an order from above the clouds: “The white man had 
to go.” Whether the young bucks believed him or not, was 
of little or no consequence. They wanted to exterminate the 
buffalo hunters, no matter where the order came from. More 
than likely, it was a figment of the imagination. I-Sa-Tai was 
an opportunist. Their misdeeds, like their arrows, pointed 
only one way. War. 

I-Sa-Tai had many followers. He had a gift for predict- 
ing weather and would have proved serviceable to the writers 
of almanacs of his day. He was an astronomer of sorts. When 
a comet appeared in the heavens, he said it would disappear 
in five days. It did. He predicted a drought. It worked. 
More and more followers flocked to his tent. What appealed 
to them, even more forceably, was his socialistic teaching. He 
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pointed out to them that reservation Indians had only poverty 
to show for their docility. An Indian could never live like 
a white man, and it was useless for him to try. Their poverty, 
nakedness, state of starvation and filfth, made them a worth- 
less lot of scavengers, despised by the white man and ignored 
by the proud, free warriors still privileged to roam the plains 
at will. Comanches were not acustomed to brush hovels, called 
homes, nor a corn patch, much less hog pens. They were not 
agrarians, to be tied down to the soil. The sky was their roof; 
the plains, their home. The white man imposed restrictions, 
and they would not be restricted. It was a sort of Declaration 
of Independence, or at best, a revolt. Runners carried the 
news of the forthcoming dance to various interested tribes. 
The tribesmen assembled in May at a point on the Red river. 

The Comanches had never been united. Only in com- 
paratively recent times did they organize a general tribal coun- 
cil. Unification under one head chief was unknown to them. 
Even the great chiefs of the past had been unsuccessful in this 
matter. Now I-Sa-Tai was accomplishing what no one in their 
long history was able to do. His teachings appealed to them, 
insofar as he insisted on the destruction of reservations, the 
liberation of the reservation Indian and the extermination of 
the white man. A misguided patriotism stirred them. Defeat- 
ed repeatedly by the superior forces and equipment of the 
soldiers, rangers and settlers, their spirit was cracked but never 
broken. That the others might have no misconception as to 
the purpose of the Medicine Dance, a number of warriors rode 
about in war paint. 

The dance lasted several weeks. Many of the warriors, 
seeing through I-Sa-Tai, returned to the reservation and told 
Agent Haworth what was afoot. He did nothing, possibly 
because he saw nothing unusual going on. Comancheros from 
New Mexico attended the affair, bringing their store of hard 
bread, sugar, blankets, guns, whiskey and bullets. In exchange, 
they received hides, beads and pots. The Pen-a-te-kas (Texas 
Comanches) returned to the agency, disgruntled and quite 
dissatisfied. They shuddered at the very mention of I-Sa-Tai 
as “bad medicine.” The Kwahadies insisted on war. They 
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stole the horses from the agency at Fort Sill in an effort to in- 
duce the soldiers to fire upon them, the opening shot of the 
war, and to justify their war paint. Actually, the Medicine 
Dance turned out to be a drunken orgy. The Comancheros 
saw to that. To stir up war hysteria, the Kwahadies decided 
to attack the Ton-ka-wa tribe of Comanches, because they 
lived near Fort Griffith and were looked upon as traitors for 
having acted often as scouts for the soldiers from the post. 
But these were too close to the garrison for comfort. The Co- 
manches wanted war, but they also wanted to live to tell about 
it. It was decided, instead, to vent their spleen upon the buf- 
falo hunters who invaded their rights. In this, they were cor- 
rect. The hunters had no business where they were, and were 
doing the Indians an injustice. But who believed in justice, 
where Indians were concerned? Would writing a book like 
Ramona change a hunter any more than an Indian? If the 
Indian was down-trodden the hunter figured that he was des- 
tined so. 

The invasion of the Texas Panhandle by the buffalo hunt- 
ers was opposed by the Indians, Indian Agents and the United 
States Army. The Arkansas had been regarded by the Co- 
manches as the dividing line, south of which no hunter should 
cross for the purpose of slaughtering bison. The Army kept 
an indifferent patrol along the line to keep hunters out, but 
as a rule, they guarded the area with one eye closed, and the 
other blinking. Mooar maintained that the Cimarron, then 
supposed to be the south line of Kansas and the north line of 
the Nations Territory was the point beyond which, if the 
hunters trespassed, their property would be seized and confis- 
cated. It was all right in theory. The military authorities 
thought that the terms of the Medicine Lodge Treaty had ex- 
pired, consequently they were not obliged to seize and confis- 
cate returning caravans. After all, the Indians wanted live 
buffalo; the hunters were bringing back the hides. It was bad 
enough for the soldiers to watch the Indians. They had no 
way of preventing hunters slipping in unobserved. 

The treaty is said to have obliged the Federal government 
to keep the white man out of the territory south of the Ar- 
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kansas. Actually there was no such mention in the treaty. 
The Indians surrendered their claims to all of their old hunt- 
ing grounds except those specifically provided for them in the 
treaty. Article Eleven stated that: “The right to hunt on 
any lands south of the Arkansas belonged to the Indians so 
long as the buffalo may range thereon in numbers to justify 
the chase.” This did not necessarily exclude the white hunter, 
although that was the intention of the Indian. The govern- 
ment agreed to prevent settlement on lands included within 
the old Indian range for a period of three years. Now the 
treaty was concluded in 1867. Settlers at Adobe Walls felt 
that the term had expired and they were within their rights 
in staking claims where they did. Many of the officers at 
Fort Sill and Fort Griffith agreed with them. They maintained 
that while Indians were specifically mentioned, there was noth- 
ing said about excluding the hunter or settler. While they 
were willing to admit that possibly they infringed as settlers, 
they broke no law that they were aware of as hunters, and 
they had to have a place to stay, so they selected Adobe Walls. 

While it may be said that these commercial, professional 
hunters killed buffalo in disputed territory and possibly broke 
the Federal law, it was also clear that Adobe Walls was a sup- 
ply base, not for hunters in the Nations Territory, but in 
the Panhandle of Texas. The fact that they killed the meat 
supply of Indians in the Nations Territory was possibly enough 
to brew the malt of war paint. Indians were not concerned 
as to whether it was a question for the authorities at Austin or 
Fort Sill. Those were fine points for the whites to wrangle 
over. As far as the government was concerned, the quicker 
the buffalo became extinct, the quicker they would be able 
to cope with the Indians and keep them from wandering off 
the reservations. True, they would much rather have the 
thrill of the chase for their meat supply, but in time, they 
could accustom themselves to what the government had to 
offer. In their respect, the Indian was better treated than the 
frontier soldier. 

With the exodus of the buffalo, the Indian felt that he 
was faced with the prospect of accepting civilization as the 
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white man knew it, and from what the Indian saw of it, he 
felt that he was better off without it. He also reasoned that 
if the buffalo hunter loved money enough to exterminate all 
the buffalo in the land in his rapacity, as well as defy the 
threats of some army officers trying to do the right thing, than 
no one could blame him for loving the buffalo enough to kill 
the hunters. In calling together the tribes at Medicine Lodge 
creek, they were not unaware of what Charles Myers and 
others were doing at Adobe Walls near the site of Bent’s old 
abondoned fort. For reasons of their own, they forsook the 
idea of chastising the Ton-ka-was and concentrated on exter- 
minating the hunters at Adobe Walls in an effort to scare off 
other hunters and preserve a few buffalo for future hunts. 
This was more than bringing into the open their resentment 
against the spoilers; it was avenging and wiping out the dis- 
grace that clung to them like a cloak of shame for having per- 
mitted themselves to be rounded up and corralled like a bunch 
of sheep on a reservation. So they thought. As far as the In- 
dians were concerned, this would be the showdown. It would 
settle once and for all the question as to who had the right 
over the buffalo: the Indian or the hunter. Perhaps if they 
had left the medicine man out of the picture and listened to 
their chief instead, the story of the second battle at Adobe 
Walls would not have been written in blood. 

Charles Myer noted the financial success he made of W. 
C. Lobenstein. Some people are like that. They have the 
happy facility of making somebody else rich, but never seem 
to keep their own noses above water. Hoping to bolster his 
own fortunes, Myer decided to branch out for himself. In 
1871 he built a trading post on the site of Dodge City and 
did business with the hunters over a wide area, far to the north 
and deep into the south. The following year, railroad con- 
struction gangs established headquarters near H. L. Sitter’s 
sod house. This had been built about the same time that Myer 
had moved in with his post. Sitter was a freighter of long 
standing and his purpose was really to erect a cow camp, and 
at the same time maintain a stopping place for freighters and 
buffalo hunters. A. A. Robinson, chief engineer for the San- 
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te Fe railroad, liked the looks of the place and laid out a town- 
site, so that by September, 1872, the first passenger train 
pulled into the lonely little hamlet, bringing in the advance 
guard of immigrants, buffalo hunters, gamblers, adventurers, 
confidence men, Cyprians, dance hall girls, frontier lawyers 
and a hetrogeneous fluctuating population that soon gave the 
town a picturesque, even if uneviable reputation. Revenue 
from buffalo proved tremendous and Myers prospered. To 
make the steady flow of income even more secure, he decided 
on a trading post close to the new buffalo range in the Pan- 
handle, as the Kansas herd was now all but extinct. Forming 
a partnership with Leonard, Myer came to the conclusion that 
the best place to fill his money bags was on the site of the 
hunters range. That meant the Panhandle of Texas. He hit 
upon the plan of waiting for enough hunters to collect at 
Dodge where they generally collected at his mercantile and 
trading post. The hunters usually came in to buy cured buf- 
falo ham which the trader sold as a delicacy. 

Talking to one at a time, as they came in to buy, he soon 
stirred their enthusiasm until they were restless and anxious 
to be off to the Panhandle. His plan was simple. Every 
hunter that wanted to go was to load his wagons with supplies. 
Myers guaranteed them a freight rate far below the usual rate 
and he promised that the prices for them in the buffalo coun- 
try would be the same as at Dodge. Before long he had more 
hunters than he could possibly use. By process of elimination, 
he soon had the cream of the crop. James Hanrahan, the con- 
genial Irishman, who knew the frontier as a soldier, hunter, 
Indian fighter, scout and freighter; Bat Masterson, eagle eye 
with a gun and many others. All accepted Hanrahan as the 
leader. When they moved out of Dodge to establish the post, 
there were about fifty men in the caravan, each equipped 
with a saddle horse. Bat Masterson was the youngest in the 
expedition. Life was gay along the way, with fiddlers and 
French harpists, as well as merry notes from an accordian or 
two. Every night after supper they played and danced about 
the camp fires. But for all their merry making they were hard 
workers and Leonard & Myers soon had a flourishing trading 
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post at Adobe Walls. It was a picket house, twenty feet by 
sixty. James Hanrahan erected a sod house, twenty-five by 
sixty. This became the cantina of the settlement. Thomas 
O’Keefe put up a picket blacksmith shop, fifteen feet square. 
All the time, the Indians watched and waited. Not one was 
ever seen near the post, but they knew every move the hunters 
made. 

There were times when the hunters desired other game 
than buffalo meat. They followed the course of the Canadian, 
the Red Deer; often they camped on the site of our present 
little city, never dreaming that some day some of them would 
make their homes on this site. Here they found an abundance 
of quail, prairie chicken, deer, squirrel, antelope, wild turkey 
and other game. Here they told tall tales as they smoked in 
the peace and warmth of the camp fire. All the time from 
behind the cottonwoods, eyes pierced and noted. Silently, 
the Indians stole away to report their findings. Oft in the 
still night, the cries of the coyotes relayed messages that were 
weaving their spell of doom. Far away, the war drums sound- 
ed out of earshot of the happy hunters. Far away, I-Sa-Tai 
was dreaming of uniting all the tribes under his power and 
he would become their emperor. as Montezuma did in Mexico. 
This one big victory would frighten the white man and they 
would leave this land to the Indian, and he would rule in his 
empire. Even now, he was practically an object of worship. 

The buildings at Adobe Walls were finished in fast time. 
Each had a big cottonwood ridge log, parallel with smaller 
poles running down the roof. Over the poles was placed, dirt 
and sod. To keep the stock from meandering, Myers & Leo- 
nard built a stockade corral of cottonwood logs, hauled a 
distance of six miles, from Reynolds creek across the Canadian, 
to the settlement. More hunters came and the Adobe Walls- 
Dodge City Trail materialized out of Myers’ dream. Life was 
bearable, with visits to Hanrahan’s. There was card playing, 
horse racing, music, dances and target practice. Billy Dixon 
who came as an employee for Myers & Leonard, decided to 
strike out for himself and built a camp to the east of Adobe 
Walls, signing up two men in his employ. When the men 
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were out on the range, the only persons left at Adobe Walls 
were Myers, Leonard, Hanrahan and their clerks. 

The Indians wanted the hunters to know that they were 
observed. Twenty-five miles down the river, they killed two 
hunters. Word reached the men at Adobe Walls, but rather 
than hinder them, it only served to make them work the more. 
They were on the alert, however, and were more cautious in 
all their movements. 

Joe Plummer might have been killed with Dudley and 
Wallace had he not been at Adobe Walls that day for supplies. 
He was looked upon as a third partner in the venture, but 
how true this was has never been adequately explained to my 
satisfaction. The Indians did not take their horses. A bad 
sign, indeed. Very bad. It meant that they were on the war 
path, not on a horse stealing raid. Seeing that they failed to 
scare off the hunters by the death of the two men, the Indians 
sent a second warning in the death of Job “Cheyenne Jack”’ 
Jones and a fellow known as “Blue Billy”. This time, all the 
horses were run off and their tent and supplies set afire. Dixon 
and his men decided to leave their camp and throw in their 
lot with the men at Adobe Walls. This was a wise move on 
the part of Dixon, for had he not, he never would have lived 
to write the best account of the battle to date. He remains, for 
all time, the authority for what took place on that eventful 
day. Back at Adobe Walls, Dixon decided to enter into part- 
nership with Hanrahan. 

All the buildings at the settlement faced east with the 
business houses standing in a row. On the south was Rath & 
Wright, put up shortly after Myers proved that the place was 
a gold mine. In the rear of the place, was a tremendous pile 
of hides which spoke well for the marksmanship of the hunters. 
Next came Jim’s cantina and fifty yards beyond was Myers 
& Leonard’s mercantile store, the building making up the 
northeast corner of the big thicket stockade. At the north- 
West corner was the restaurant, and between this and Myers’ 
was the well. Just north of the saloon was O’Keefe’s black- 
smith shop. Ths main buildings were constructed of adobe, 
twenty inches by fourteen by six, made by natives from New 
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Mexico, who had mastered the fine art of adobe brick, and 
employed by Rath, Myers and others for a pittance. In New 
Mexico, they are called adobe haciendas; in Texas they are 
called sod huts. Rath’s mercantile store opened to the west; 
Myers’ faced the east. New Adobe Walls was actually a good 
mile and a quarter above Bent’s old stand. Smithy O’Keefe 
was kept quite busy repairing the wagons on which the hides 
were to be hauled from the hunting grounds to the trading 
post. William Olds and his wife, came from Dodge to open 
a restaurant in the rear of Rath’s store. Mrs. Olds was the 
only woman in the settlement. Actually, nine men could 
register the place as home; the rest slept under the stars, 
weather permitting. 

Near the head of the Washita, a large band of Cheyennes 
were holding a medicine dance. I-Sa-Tai sent messengers with 
a peace pipe. If the Cheyennes were interestd in joining the 
crusade of the Comanches in holding the hunting grounds for 
the Indians, let them smoke the peace pipe and join J-Sa-Tai. 
Two days later, I-Sa-Tai himself, with a few scalp hungry 
Comanches and Kiowas, visited the Cheyennes and held a 
pow-pow. The next morning, they moved on Adobe Walls. 

Camped six miles away from the settlement, just before 
dawn of June 27, 1874, seven hundred warriors in war paint 
lined up in battle array. Oh, you will come across authors 
that will place the figures in the thousands, but even seven 
hundred Indians are a formidable lot, especially if they are 
all intent on your scalp with all the zeal of a crusader in the 
re-conquest of the Holy Land. I-Sa-Tai, naked save for a 
breech clout and a bonnet of sage stems, rode the crest of a 
hill to the right of the line of attackers. As the gray dawn 
vanished in the glow of the early morning sun, he held up 
his hand in signal of attack, the words of the evening before, 
still fresh in their minds: 

“My children, listen. There are those among you that 
remember this place. Several moons ago, did we not suffer 
defeat at this very spot from the Long Sticks? The blood of 
our warriors was spilt here. Tomorrow, the Great White Fath- 
er will know that the Comanches are not women. Tomorrow, 
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the Comanches shall wipe out the shame that has weakened 
them in the eyes of their brothers. This, the Great Spirit has 
told me. This, I-Sa-Tai tells you.” 

But I-Sa-Tai was not Sitting Bull. A day sooner or even 
a day later and the Comanches would have more than avenged 
the defeat at the hands of Kit Carson. Nor was Myers, Cus- 
ter, any more than Adobe Walls was the Little Big Horn. Yet, 
this battle was to be so different. The very preparations were 
different. There were no camp fires the day before, no speeches 
from the chiefs and sub-chiefs, no war whoops, no war dances, 
no strutting around the camp. All was quiet, and as secret 
as the night. Not even the old Indian fighter, Hanrahan, who 
could smell an Indian a mile off, was aware that they were in 
the vicinity. Even Kit Carson would have been fooled, as he 
once was in the Northwest Territory. But something hap- 
pened to spoil I-Sa-Tai’s well laid plans. Call it Providence; 
call it luck, but if one of the roofs of the sod huts at Adobe 
Walls had not decided to cave in, shortly after midnight on 
the eve of the attack, even Billy Dixon’s name would sleep 
with the ranks of the dead. 

Two o'clock in the morning, to be exact, Shepherd and 
Welch, sleeping in the cantina, were awakened by a sound 
that they swore was a Sharps rifle, too close for comfort. Up- 
on investigation, it was found to be a recalcitrant cottonwood 
ridge pole that refused to bear the weight of the dirt roof 
piled on it and took this ungodly hour to protest. Like the 
Hebrews of old, it sought to get out from under the Land of 
Bondage, thus endangering the rest of the edifice. Shepherd 
and Welch felt that it was too big a job to handle without 
help, so they decided to awaken the others, relaxing a bit that 
it was not the sound of a shot that caused the disturbance. 
Evidently, it was a job that could not wait. Some climbed to 
the roof to shovel off the dirt; others went to Bent’s creek to 
cut a prop for the snapped ridge pole. Fifteen men became 
a repair crew, till dawn. As the light of day was now break- 
ing over the horizon, the men thought it useless to go back 
and catch up on their lost sleep. What prompted all the men 
to remain inside? Who knows? Had they been outside, the 
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Indians would have waited until the next dawn before attack- 
ing. 

Suddenly, the sound of many hooves, different than the 
stampede of buffalo. Then they knew. Even if they had 
posted a sentry, it would not have changed the fact that they 
were hopelessly outnumbered. Out of the glowing red dawn, 
came the hard riding warriors in the war paint and finery. 
On the crest of the hill, as if posing for another picture of 
Lo, the Poor Indian, I-Sa-Tai sat motionless on his horse, his 
face raised to the heavens. Quanah Parker, barrel-chested, 
square-jawed, body striped in vermillion and ochre, white 
horse with as many lines of paint, to be easily mistaken for a 
lost zebra, lead the warriors almost to the very walls. Then 
the waiting hunters opened fire with deadly effect. Startled 
for a moment, Parker looked from Adobe Walls to I-Sa-Tai. 
The medicine man was as still as a statue. There, as the lead 
rained about him, Parker came to the sudden realization that 
all the revelations that came to I-Sa-Tai were figments of his 
own imagination. That actually he was “poco innocente.” 
Would you kill the man because you suddenly discovered him 
to be a lunatic? After all, these revelations may have been 
very real to J-Sa-Tai. What was done was done. Now he 
had a battle on his hands, indeed, and he was not the one to 
shirk from it. 

In the cantina were Hanrahan, Masterson, Ogg, Welch, 
Shepherd, Watson, McKinley, Carlisle, Dixon. At the mer- 
cantile store were Leonard, Campbell, Terva, Brown, Armi- 
tage, Henry, Tyler, Keller, McCabe, Lease and Frenchy. At 
Rath’s place were Longton, Eddy, O’Keefe, Olds, Mrs. Olds, 
Smith and Johnson. Quickly they piled sacks of grain and 
flour to make a barricade while others kept pouring lead into 
the dense ranks of the wild, now yelling savages. Behind 
Quanah, was his trusted sub-chief, Big Bow. Lone Wolf led 
the few Kiowas, for the tribe had reason to be absent at the 
time; Little Robe and White Shield led their Cheyennes. 

In the first charge and the second, the Indians rode to 
the very doors, striking them with the butts of their rifles. 
Several more such daring charges would have batted in the 
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doors and carried the day for the attackers, but the hunters 
proved efficient marksmen. ‘“‘At such close range, “how could 
they miss,” one might ask. You’d be surprised. If you have 
ever read anything about frontier fights and desperadoes, you 
would know that more often as not, such close range proved 
the salvation of many. By this time, the hunters certainly had 
the sand out of their eyes, and their familiarity with firearms 
now paid off. Stunned by the realization that I-Sa-Tai’s prom- 
ises were but empty words, Parker called off his men, out of 
rifle range to change the plan of attack. He entertained no 
fear for his own life, but there was no use sacrificing warriors 
uselessly. 

The Shadler Brothers, freighters, asleep in their wagon, 
never knew what hit them. They were killed and scalped 
while still asleep. Their Newfoundland dog faced the whole 
horde and attacked. He was promptly shot and a bit of his 
hide cut off by the Indians out of respect for his spunk, thus 
classifying him as a conquered warrior. A number of the 
Cheyennes jumped off their ponies to carry on the fight afoot, 
but they proved so many targets for the hunters that they 
abandoned the idea. Even for an Indian, discretion is the 
better part of valor, sometimes. For every Indian that fell, 
three or four of his companions rushed to carry him out of 
the line of fire, for they believed that if the hunters cut off 
their scalps, they would lose their way to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. 

Still believing that I-Sa-Tai was right, the braves asked 
Parker to continue the fight. Charge after charge, they made, 
only to become so many targets for the Sharps rifles, built to 
stop a buffalo. One of I-Sa-Tai’s explanations was that the 
whites were often victorious in battle because of the “good 
medicine” they worked by the sound of the bugle. This was 
the only battle that the Indians ever fought to my knowledge 
to the sound of a bugle. It is a matter of conjecture as to where 
the bugle came from. Perhaps it was stolen from Fort Sill or 
brought in from New Mexico by one of the Comancheros 
serving in the volunteer corps during the Civil War. Some 
have said that the bugler was a Negro deserter from the 10th 
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Cavalry, but government records do not substantiate this. 
Most likely, it was a reservation Indian who had served with 
the army as a scout for a time and came to know all the army 
calls. He may have shared the belief of I-Sa-Tai that the bugle 
had some power over the men in battle and was a sure sign 
of victory. He was good, too. Every charge, every retreat, 
every note was in order, just as if an army bugler was making 
the calls. A frontiersman vouched for the fact that the Kiowas 
had a bugler among them in 1866. How he could have gone 
along so many years without widespread publicity is marve- 
lous indeed. Besides, very few Kiowas took part in the battle. 
I am of the opinion that this bugler was the result of I-Sa- 
Tai’s training and of more recent vintage than the Kiowa bug- 
ler. Following this battle he is never heard from again, wheth- 
er because he was killed or because a bugle did not produce 
victories I am at a loss to say. Two men in the cantina had 
served in the army and were able to interpret the calls. The 
bugler never got close enough to the defenders of Adobe Walls 
for them to make positive identification, consequently he shall 
forever remain an object of surmise and guess work. 

The two men identified the first call as a rally; the sec- 
ond as a charge. The Indians obeyed every one of the calls, 
which shows either that they had really prepared themselves 
for this, or meant to follow I-Sa-Tai blindly. After all, they 
were together for three weeks and all that time was not spent 
in eating and drinking with the Comancheros. Some have 
maintained that the bugler was killed late in the afternoon 
as he was running away from the Shadler Brothers wagon to 
be identified as one of the dead? Even if fellow warriors car- 
ried bugler and bugle out of the line of fire, in the years of 
peace that followed, Parker or another would have given up 
the identity of the bugler, especially if he were dead, as they 
had nothing to gain by keeping him a secret. Some one, writ- 
ing an account of the battle, said that the bugler was cut down 
as he was trying to get away with supplies for the evening 
meal and a bullet from Armitage’s Sharps rifle caught him 
between the shoulder blades. Tyler and Leonard ran out to 
the stockade but were forced back again as the Indians were 
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firing through the openings between the stockade pickets. A 
man as important to the Indians as the bugler upon whom 
they depended as much for victory as I-Sa-Tai and Parker 
hardly would have to go in search of his own supper. 

Just as Tyler was about to enter Myers & Leonard’s, a 
bullet penetrated his lungs. Willing hands dragged him into 
the building. He survived half an hour. Indians firing on 
foot kept up a heavy fusilade to protect those on horses car- 
rying away the dead and wounded. 

At noon, the Indians broke into groups to concentrate 
on the various buildings. As most of the ammunition was at 
Rath’s, Hanrahan and Dixon felt that they would be dead 
ducks if the Indians noticed the slow down in their firing. 
They decided to make a run for it. When Dixon realized how 
few defenders were at Rath’s, he concluded to stay there, but 
Hanrahan wanted to get back to his own place for if they 
were to be massacred, he’d much rather shed blood in defense 
of his property than just merely shedding it because he was 
attacked by Indians. He made it back to his place all right, 
but not from lack of attention from the Indians. They did 
their best to put him out of commission. Bullets rained about 
him, as no storm ever did before or since. Talk about the luck 
of the Irish. 

By two o'clock, the Indians retreated to the foot of the 
hills and firing was only at infrequent intervals. Confidence 
in I-Sa-Tai was on the wane. The star of Quanah Parker, son 
of a white woman and an Indian father, was in the ascent. 
Adobe made setting fire to the settlement a thing to be desired. 
Had the buildings been of frame, the Comanches would have 
offered burnt offerings to their gods. All the horses belong- 
ing to the defenders had been killed or run off. The five 
horses that were in the stockade were shot down when the 
Indians put the stocks of their rifles through the alamogordo 
pickets. Quanah now decided that all means of escape were 
cut off and it was only a question of time when the men 
would surrender. He sent fresh waves of warriors to make 
forays on the besieged men, but only succeeded in strength- 
ening the determination of the buffalo hunters. Besides, the 
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slaughter of the fifty-six horses, the Indians killed twenty- 
eight oxen belonging to the unfortunate Shadler brothers. 

After the Indians went off to discuss further deviltry, 
the hunters took their chances and dug a grave near the north 
side of the corral for the bodies of Tyler and the Shadler 
Brothers. The three were wrapped in separate blankets, but 
placed in this single, unmarked grave. The stench now arising 
from so many dead Indians and horses forced the men into 
doing something about burying all they could and dragging 
the animals away from the settlement out to the prairie, where 
the wolves and coyotes and buzzards would soon leave but 
the bones. 

On the second day of the battle, Indians appeared on an 
incline across the valley east of Adobe Walls. Firing was ex- 
changed on both sides, but no concentrated attack took place. 
It was quite clear to the hunters that the Indians planned to 
starve them out. But a siege was poor strategy. Many buffalo 
hunters would be coming in with hides and even if escape was 
cut off from Adobe Walls, incoming hunters could take in 
the situation at a glance and bring help. Officially, the count 
was six Cheyennes and three Comanches killed. The hunters 
lost three. Apaches and Arapahoes suffered no losses, not be- 
cause they were not in the fight, but it just happened that 
way. The wounded were an unknown quantity. The Indians 
never did say. Late in the afternoon of the second day, George 
Belfeldt (often spelled Bellfield) was coming in with his out- 
fit and noticed the black flag of Indian attack flying from 
the roof of Rath’s store. He thought it was a joke until he 
saw the carcasses of the horses. He whipped up his team and 
came in as fast as the team could go. He had not seen an In- 
dian! Shortly afterwards, Jim and Bob Cator came in the 
same way. After dark that evening, Henry Lease, a noted 
buffalo hunter, was selected to go to Dodge for help. Belfeldt 
loaned him a horse for the purpose. Two men took advantage 
of the darkness of the night to go out to warn other hunters 
at various camps. On the third day, some Indians appeared 
on the side of a bluff, east of Adobe Walls creek, about three- 
fourths of a mile from the settlement. Dixon tried a long 
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range and brought down his man. It probably stands as a 
record to this day. It was such an amazing feat that the In- 
dians scooted to cover. 

Each succeeding day brought in more and more hunters. 
Word got around amazingly fast and all of them wanted “in” 
on the battle. By the sixth day of the siege, a hundred men 
were prepared for the attack. A little enclosure of adobe was 
built on the roof of Rath’s and another at Myers. These were 
ascended by a ladder and a twenty-four hour vigil kept the 
hunters posted on the activities of the Indians. On the fifth 
day, William Olds was watching from the lookout above 
Rath’s store. The sentinel from Myers shouted to him that 
the Indians were coming. Olds descended from the post to 
take battle station. His gun went off accidentally, blowing 
the top of his head off. He was buried that evening, just south 
of Rath’s store. 

As for I-Sa-Tai, he was dazed, stunned and whatever 
else you want to call it. He had counted on numbers, plus the 
confidence the men had in him, to exterminate the hunters 
and win for himself everlasting glory among the Indians, and 
undying hatred among the whites. On the very first day, his 
horse had been shot from under him, and two Cheyenne braves 
risked their lives to bring him to safety. After the sixth day 
when Quanah gave up the siege as useless, a Cheyenne warrior 
ran for I-Sa-Tai and was ready to horsewhip him, but other 
Cheyennes stayed his hand. They insisted that the medicine 
man would feel his shame deep enough without the added de- 
gradation of a horsewhipping. Women would scorn him; 
children would mock and ridicule him; he would always be 
an object of derision, the greatest humiliation an Indian could 
suffer. He would hold a place similiar to that of court jester. 
I-Sa-Tai insisted that the Cheyennes themselves were respon- 
sible for breaking the spell. On the way to Adobe Walls, one 
of them killed a skunk, thus breaking the charm of his “good 
medicine”’. 

Shortly after this, the hunters abandoned Adobe Walls. 
Little Robe, White Shield, Lone Wolf, Quanah Parker carried 


on the war into Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and New 
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Mexico without benfit of I-Sa-Tai’s magic spells. The death 
toll in New Mexico amounted to forty; Colorado, sixty; Tex- 
as, thirteen; Kansas, twenty-three; Oklahoma, fifteen. Quan- 
ah Parker is said to have been wounded in the second battle at 
Adobe Walls, but evidently slightly, for we find him on the 
rampage shortly afterwards. 

At Dodge, Tom Nixon, expert hunter and frontiersman, 
was ready to lead forty men to the relief of Adobe Walls, but 
the Hanrahan party reached Dodge before he was prepared to 
set out. He went any way. In time, the government sent 
General Miles to see what could be done about rounding up 
the Indians. Lt. Frank D. Baldwin was sent to Adobe Walls 
with two scouts, six Delaware trailers and a troop of cavalry 
to investigate the situation. 

Near the settlement, Toby Robinson and George Huff- 
man rode down the Canadian to hunt wild plums. No sooner 
a little ways from Adobe Walls when they ran smack into 
a band of quite unfriendly Comanches. They turned to es- 
cape. One Indian rode up to Huffman, stuck a lance through 
him and sped away. Huffman was given his place besides the 
others buried at Adobe Walls. For the rest, there is silence. 
A mail route was started in time and a few families endured. 
A historical marker keeps alive the story of the battle. 

But the Indians never gave up their claim to the area, 
even when the buffalo, the original cause of the dispute, were 
long forgotten. They appealed to the U. S. Court of Claims 
for all the land from the 100th meridian to the Rio Grande 
in New Mexico, and from a line through Glazier, north to 
the Oklahoma-Kansas border to include the present towns of 
Lipscomb, Canadian, Spearman, Perryton, Stratford, Boise 
City, Dalhart, Beaver, Guyman, Clayton, Raton and Taos. 
The Cherokee Nation decided that this huge tract which in- 
cluded 14,160,000 acres of land belonged to them, since the 
Comanches, Arapahoes, Cheyennes and Kiowas gave up the 
fight for it. They maintained that this land belonged to them 
by right of treaty. General Andrew Jackson closed the deal 
with them in 1817. The Court countered that in 1828, the 
Cherokees exchanged all their lands in Arkansas for a tract 
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of seven million acres in Oklahoma, and that a treaty at that 
time left the western boundary of this tract open. The line 
was fixed when the Federal government in 1835, in consider- 
ation of the cession of all Cherokee lands east of the Missis- 
sippi paid off the Cherokees five million dollars and sold them 
800,000 acres adjoining their million acres. The Court ruled 
that this arrangement was confirmed by a patent issued to 
the Cherokee Nation for certain described lands containing 
14,374,135 acres, including the 7,000,000 acre tract, the 800,- 
000 acre tract, and an area west to the disputed line then di- 
viding the United States from Mexico. This line was the 100th 
meridian, which now marks the east boundary between the 
Texas Panhandle and Oklahoma. In 1893, the Cherokees sold 
the government a large tract from their vast holdings east of 
the 100th meridian. Now they wanted compensation for all 
the lands west of that line. 

But in 1819, Spain and the United States agreed on the 
100th meridian as the boundary between their holdings. The 
treaty of 1828 recognized explicitly that the Cherokees were 
entitled to more than the lands which had been surveyed and 
definitely bounded for them. The question, whether the “out- 
let meant absolute ownership or merely a right of passage was 
resolved in their favor by the issuance in 1838 of an outright 
patent to them of the lands all the way to the 100th meridi- 
an”. Said the Court: 

“We conclude that whatever obligation can be spelled 
out of the rather extensive language used by government 
officials during and after the negotiation of the treaty of 1817 
was fulfilled fairly and in good faith by the government’s 
subsequent conduct... .” 

If the Cherokees were sincere in their belief of owner- 
ship, why did they not dispute their claim with the Coman- 
ches, Kiowas, Arapahoes and Cheyennes when these tribes took 
in about the same claim following the Medicine Lodge Treaty? 
Perhaps because these tribes were only interested in the right 
to hunt buffalo on these lands. Even then, if the Cherokee 
thought this was their land, then a treaty should have been 
made between these tribes and the Cherokees. It would have 
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presented a problem, indeed, if the Court had favored the 
Indians. | 

Fifty years after the Adobe Walls fight, a two day cele- 
bration was staged to commemorate the historic event. Ac- 
cording to W. T. Coble, who owned the ranch on which the 
battle took place, said that 24 quarters of beef, 100 loaves of 
bread, ten gallons of pickles were served to the crowd that 
gathered on Friday morning of the first day of the affair. 
About seven hundred people were present. On Saturday after- 
noon, one thousand people were present to witness the rodeo. 
The band from West Texas College at Canyon, supplied the 
music. In the evening, Amarillo boy scouts staged Indian 
dances by firelight. Andrew Johnson, one of the two living 
survivors of the famous fight, was present and recounted as 
well as relived the battle all over again. One of the remark- 
able things about the two-day celebration was that not an 
American flag was on the scene all during the affair. Whose 
face was red? Of all the things to forget! (See Canadian 
Record, July 3, 1924). 

Anos Chapman, one of the few survivors of the Buffalo 
Wallow fight, died at Seiling, Oklahoma, on July 18, 1925. He 
met with a wagon accident, the wheels going over his neck 
and killing him, very much in the manner that Clay Allison 
met his death. He was married to a full-blooded Cheyenne 
woman and lived forty-five years of wedded bliss. Six child- 
ren were born of this union. 

J. W. McKinley, who claimed to have been in the Adobe 
Walls fight, was kin to President McKinley. He was a native 
of Pennsylvania, and served three years in the Army of the 
Potomac in the Civil War. After the war he went to Mon- 
tana as a cowboy, then to Iowa where he farmed until 1870, 
when he went to Dodge. He chopped wood, which he hauled 
to town for sale. He had an accident one day, a chip hitting 
him in the eye, causing him its loss. He joined a buffalo hunt- 
er’s outfit and came into the Panhandle. He evidently seems 
to have come to the rescue of the hunters at Adobe Walls, 
rather than one of the men originally in the fight. He was 
also in the Ramp’s Pasture battle. He served for a time as sut- 
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ler at Fort Elliott and next worked for Van Horn for eleven 
years. He saved his money and bought shares in the Canadian 
State Bank and the First State Bank at Mobeetie. E. Dubbs 
of Mobeetie also joined the Adobe Walls defenders. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


FORT ELLIOTT 


November 18, 1868. General Sully turned to: his com- 
panies of infantrymen, looked at the long line of four hund- 
red covered wagons loaded with supplies, and ordered a halt. 
Here, near the conflux of Beaver and Wolf creeks, in what is 
now northwestern Oklahoma, near the fringe of the Texas 
Panhandle, he decided to erect a camp to be used as a base 
from which he would sally forth in a series of campaigns 
against recalcitrant Indians. He named the place, Camp Sup- 
ply. Four days later, General Armstrong Custer rode into 
camp, handed General Sully a letter, which he lost no time 
in reading, after which he packed his effects, saluted Custer 
and rode off to Fort Harker in Kansas. 

Custer was now commander of Camp Supply. Ever on 
the go, he assembled nine hundred men, traveled up Wolf 
creek in a blinding snowstorm, and crossed over to the Cana- 
dian near Antelope Hills, almost at the same spot traversed 
by Marcy years before. Four days, he buckled against wind, 
snow and cold; trampled past the present site of Canadian in 
search of Chief Black Kettle, back-tracked and came upon the 
Indian encampment on the banks of the Washita in the Na- 
tions Territory. 

Dawn. Before him, pointing to the skies, the tepees of 
Chief Black Kettle were as cold and forbidding as the frosty 
November morn, and just as silent. The general held a short 
consultation with his staff officers and mapped out the general 
plan of attack. Major Joel Elliott was ordered to lead a group 
of soldiers to the opposite side of the village, passing around 
by the left flank, crossing the river below the village and to 
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work a juncture as quickly as possible with the right wing of 
a force under the command of Colonel Thompson, who was 
to flank the village on the upper side. 

Magpie, half-grown son of Chief Big Man, watched Cus- 
ter’s men dash through the village like the horde of Genghis 
Khan and just as terrible with their sabres flashing in the early 
morning sun and their wild cries, confusing him to no end. 
Black Kettle, powerless against such a surprise attack, placed 
his wife on the back of a fleet pony, and jumping up behind 
her, made a dash for the Washita. It is said that he was shot 
before he could quite get across. Everywhere, soldiers were 
riding, pushing, cutting. Many of the bucks took advantage 
of the tall grass to effect their escape. Magpie was carried on 
by the rush of warriors. Suddenly he was able to extricate 
himself and change his course to the southwest, dropping into 
a china-berry thicket for whatever protection it afforded. One 
of Thompson’s men discovered him and took a pop shot at 
him as he rode by, but the aim was too high. A lone soldier, 
apart from the main body, brought up the rear. Magpie took 
aim, fired. The bleeding soldier tried to fight back. Magpie 
was joined by Pushing Bear, who watched the proceedings 
a short distance away. They had no time to take a scalp, just 
to pick up the unfortunate soldier’s pistol. 

Other soldiers were rushing in. Custer’s famed Seventh 
Cavalry, picked and trained by himself for frontier defense, 
were crowning their standards with new laurels. Major El- 
liott and a squad of men riding hard to close the gap between 
his left wing and the right wing of Colonel Thompson’s com- 
mand, spied the pair and took after them. But he is distracted 
by a group of fugitives he sees making off about a mile to the 
east. An order to his men and they are off to cut the escape 
of the fleeing Cheyennes. Upon closer observation they are 
found not to be a band of warriors but four women, three 
children and two braves. The bucks tried to outrun the fast 
advancing major. 

Elliott stopped for a moment to detail Major Kennedy 
to lead back the prisoners while he went on to overtake the 
fleeing pair. On, on to the tremendous oxbow loop of the 
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Washita. Behind the sharp ridge, screened from view, lay the 
villages of the Arapahoes. Little Chief, Left Hand, Tossing 
Up, Lone Killer, Black Bull, White Bear, Yellow Horse, Two 
Wings attracted by the noise, took in the situation at a glance. 
The nine mounted their ponies and attacked the twenty ap- 
proaching soldiers. Elliott was just about to round up the two 
bucks when he heard a shot, looked to his rear and saw Ken- 
nedy fall out of his saddle. The Arapahoes came around the 
bend. Elliott realized that he was now about three miles away 
from Custer and aid. He dismounted his men to make a stand. 
The oncoming Arapahoes divide, stampede the mounts and 
retreat is cut off. Elliott lost his golden opportunity when 
the Indians numbered only nine. Still, the sight of those Arap- 
ahoe villages brought the sudden realization that even if he 
killed the nine, hundreds of others would cut him off anyway. 
Vainly, he hoped that Custer would hear his carbines and pis- 
tols. But Custer was too elated at the moment counting pris- 
oners and gloating over the spoils of war to give thought to 
Elliott and his men. 

Round and round the Indians circle. Closer and closer 
as the ponies trample the snow. It is so hot in this terrible 
cold. The feathered, yelling hordes are terrible, despite their 
lack of war paint, for they were in winter quarters and not 
expecting to give or take battle until the spring. Closer, ever 
closer, they circle as carbine after carbine is silenced. Then 
no more are fired. Thus died Major Elliott and nineteen brave 
men to add to the glory of the famous Seventh. As Kennedy 
gave his life in the line of duty, he should be listed with the 
brave band. Elliott joined the ranks of Bleecher, Kidder, Fet- 
terman and others, even as Custer at Little Big Horn was 
soon to do. Custer faced Crazy Horse very much like Elliott 
faced Little Chief. And even though the Arapahoe killed this 
soldier because he was an enemy, he knew that he was ending 
the life of a brave man. That night as he danced around the 
camp fire and held the scalp of the major for all to see, he 
told the story of how a white warrior died. 

Custer would be a hero, too. All through the East, dime 
novels would splatter his glory, this victor over Black Kettle. 
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He would be wined and dined and he would tell and re-tell 
the story of this battle along the Washita. Over at Soldiers 
Home in Washington, D. C., twenty years ago, I talked to 
one of the last of the men to fight in this battle. “Custer,” he 
said, ““He was just a mite too big for his britches.” Two weeks 
later, I saw him buried. And after twenty years, I still remem- 
ber those words. It was fiercer than Adobe Walls. The In- 
dians lost one hundred and three braves or ninety-seven more 
than at Adobe Walls. Custer lost Major Elliott and all his men. 
Perhaps, had the attack come in the summer, the odds would 
have been different. Fifty-three squaws and children were 
captured. 

At the feet of the general, the soldiers placed 1123 buf- 
falo hides, 535 pounds of powder, 1050 pounds of lead, 4,000 
arrows, 700 pounds of tobacco, besides rifles, pistols, saddles, 
bows, lariats, dried meat and other food-stuffs. Too bad the 
lead outweighed the tobacco. It caused the general to suspect 
the intentions of the Indians as anything but peaceful. Over 
eight hundred ponies were rounded up. The village was des- 
troyed. The squaws would only serve to hinder him. He told 
them to cut out a pony each and under guard returned them 
to the reservation. The men walked. To make certain they 
would not attempt an escape, he ordered the slaughter of all 
the ponies not in use by the women. He returned to Camp 
Supply. 

Several days later, General Phil Sheridan rode into camp 
and Custer saddled up for another expedition. The people 
of Kansas had organized a volunteer regiment to serve under 
the general. Back over the trail he went to the site of the Wa- 
shita battle. A few miles farther on, he came upon all that 
was left of Elliott and his men. Scalped, worked over by 
wolves and finished by coyotes, there wasn’t much left to put 
into the grave. There were the bones in a small circle to tell 
him of resistance to the bitter end. General Sheridan never 
forgot the horror of this sight. When the last post was estab- 
lished in West Texas, he petitioned Congress to name it after 
the brave major he was proud to bury there on the banks of 
the Washita. In time, they granted his request. Some day 
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the remains will be uncovered and a marker will be placed 
there by grateful Texans as they did at Adobe Walls and 
Buffalo Wallow. : 

The fame of the fight at Adobe Walls as well as the gos- 
sip of the buffalo hunters about this section of the Panhandle 
helped to bring in settlers. Added to this, Charles Goodnight 
and others, were proving its possibilities as a cattle range. With 
settlers piling in, the government decided that a repetition of 
I-Sa-Tai and Adobe Walls just wouldn’t do, and a fort was 
to be established somewhere west of Fort Sill and Camp Sup- 
ply. In the winter of 1874, a group of soldiers camped on Com- 
mission creek in Lipscomb county near the site of the future 
city of Higgins; went on to where the city of Canadian was 
one day to rise and would have established the fort here, had 
not Major Biddle thought the scarcity of lumber would have 
created a difficult situation. By May, 1875, he was through 
searching. He selected a hill, near Sweetwater creek, about one 
fourth of a mile north of the present Wheeler-Pampa highway 
as the best possible location for the protection of the settlers, 
especially since it did abound in wood and water. 

While Biddle’s quest was supposed to be a secret, it was 
very much like a lot of other secrets—pretty much in the 
open. Word reached sutler L. M. Gregory of Fort McRichard- 
son that the post at Lost creek across from Jacksonboro would 
soon be abandoned in favor of a new post somewhere in the 
Panhandle. He called on W. S. Mabry, a special district sur- 
veyor for the Jack Land district and wanted to see the field 
notes and maps of the surveys located by William Nelson by 
virtue of land certificates issued to the Houston and Great 
Northern Railroad. Gregory wrote to Washington for the 
position of sutler at the new post. He wanted land near the 
new post so as to operate the private enterprise of a mercan- 
tile business should his request be granted and a mercantile and 
saloon should be refused. He would have succeeded had not 
an untimely order come from General Ord that the surveyor 
was to sell no land until the government made its selection. 
Major Biddle’s choice was acceptable and the site occupied by 
Major Bankhead of the 4th Cavalry on June 5, 1875. The 
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sutlers Lee & Reynolds of Camp Supply were given the bid for 
the trading post at the new garrison much to the disappoint- 
ment of Gregory. They were succeeded in turn by D. W. 
Van Horne. Lee, Reynolds and Van Horne are names that 
appear again in the story of Canadian. 

While the fort was being built, the army was in tempor- 
ary quarters eleven miles to the southwest and was considered 
a sub-post to Fort Sill. On February 21, 1876, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War and upon the request of Gen- 
eral Sheridan, the name was changed to Fort Elliott. The 
Texas Land Company fell into possession of the lands of the 
Houston & Great Northern, and was represented in Texas 
by Major Ira H. Evans. On March 28, 1877, the United States 
Government leased from the Governor of Texas sections 36, 
46, 56, 66, 86 in Block AS of the railroad company’s land for 
thirteen years, starting from January 1, 1877 to December 
31, 1889, with no provision for renewal of lease or purchase. 
This was shortly after the Texas Legislature passed the Act 
(approved August 21, 1786) creating and naming counties 
in the Panhandle. Fort Elliott fell in Wheeler county, which 
was actually not organized until 1879, when the new village 
of Mobeetie was made the county seat. 

On July 25, 1876, J. C. Cameron, Secretary of War, 

wrote to the President of the Senate (pro tempore) : 
Sir: I have the honor to report for your information that 
the State of Texas and the International & Great Northern 
Railroad offer to donate to the United States the land upon 
which Fort Elliott, Texas, is built. This post is located in 
the Panhandle of Texas and the Lt. General reports that 
it is very necessary and not expensive. It is therefore im- 
portant that the land should belong to the government but 
as Section 3736 provides that: No land shall be purchased 
on account of the U. S. except under a law authorizing such 
a purchase . . . and as the word “purchase” above quoted 
is held to embrace all the forms of acquisition of real estate, 
except that by descent, I have the honor to request that the 
Senate so move that we might obtain this land in the name 
of the government. 
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The Senate voted in favor of the Secretary of War’s 
petition making sure to insert this clause: “And free of 
expense to the same accept for the United States a conveyance 
of the site of Fort Elliott, Texas.” So Major H. C. Bank- 
head’s Cantonment on the Sweetwater became Fort Elliott. 
The Federal Government for a consideration of a dollar a 
year also leased from the Texas Land Company (which ac- 
tually represented the interests of the Houston & Great 
Northern) on May 10, 1877, sections 37, 55, and 67 in Block 
§ to total the land within the jurisdiction of the fort as of 
2,560 acres. This lease like the other was good to December 
31, 1889. It contained a clause that when abandoned by the 
government all buildings and improvements on the land 
comprising the Fort Elliott reservation would revert to the 
original owners. The reader must separate in his own mind 
the land leased by the government and the land accepted 
as a gift by the government. It also left an opening for the 
government to purchase the leased lands at any time prior 
to the expiration of the lease at the price of three dollars an 
acre. But if the purchase should take place subsequent to 
January 1, 1878, the price was to be three dollars an acre 
with an interest at ten percent a year from the date of the 
execution of the deed of conveyance. 

There was no question that the establishment of the 
fort kept the Indians quiet on the reservation thus permitting 
the buffalo hunters to complete the extermination of the 
buffalo. At the same time the establishment of the fort en- 
couraged settlers to investigate colonial possibilities along the 
100th meridian and beyond. As in the case of Fort Griffin, 
Fort Leavenworth, Fort Dodge and other military posts, no 
sooner was word spread about that the soldiers were in the 
Panhandle than the area became the center of a rapidly ex- 
panding cattle range empire the fort presented a singular and 
imposing spectacle. Located on a high elevation in a horse- 
shoe bend of the Sweetwater, the forepart of the shoe look- 
ing to the southwest, it soon became the core of trade and 
commerce. 

It was a healthy location, too. In 1879 the surgeon at 
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the hospital listed his total expenses for the year at $170.00. 
It speaks well for the climate of the Panhandle. That was 
the year that Captain Nicolas Nolan was commander of the 
post. Stationed there at the time was a company of the 15th 
Infantry and two Companies of the Sth and 10th Cavalry. 

Nelson’s surveyors of 1873 meandered along water 
courses and ran long traverse lines but established very few 
permanent lasting corners. After the fort was located about 
fifty settlements were made along Sweetwater creek. The 
Nelson surveys were so inaccurate due to the slip-shod use 
of the 20 and 40 vara chains by various surveyors and the 
fact that the survey was never completed that confusion as 
to the proper boundaries was not long in developing. On April 
2, 1887, the Texas Legislature approved an Act authorizing 
the re-survey of the lands surrounding Fort Elliott in order 
to clear land titles. Governor Ross appointed Major George 
S. Stoors as State Surveyor and T. D. Hobart and E. Giraud 
to re-survey these lands. On December 17, 1887, they filed 
in the General Land Office in Austin, maps and field notes 
showing the correct location of Mobeetie and Fort Elliott. 
This survey was approved by the commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of Texas and looked upon as authoritative. 
It definitely settled the location of section lines of the rail- 
road and state school lands of the H. & G. N. lands. On April 
22, 1887, William Walter Phelps became owner of the lands 
by assignment of the interest of these lands of the New York 
& Texas Land Company which seven years before succeeded 
the Texas Land Company. 

The fort cast its protecting mantle over the new town of 
Mobeetie for military garrisions had a way of clustering set- 
tlers about them as did Fort Concho, Fort Davis and other 
posts in Texas. Due to the irregular surveys trouble was 
bound to disturb the peace and dissension was rampant over 
section boundaries. Phelps wrote to the War Department hop- 
ing to adjust the situation between the garrison and the 
citizenry. He asked the government to cancel its lease on 
Section 45. The new survey showed that places of business, 
the jail, courthouse and other public buildings were on section 
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45 instead of 44 thus coming under the jurisdiction of Phelps. 
To make matters even more complicated about fifty settlers 
were on railroad lands when they thought they were on state 
school lands. Hobart was asked to adjust matters with the 
settlers. Before consenting to accept the difficult assignment 
he made it clear to Major Evans that he would work in favor 
of the settlers since they bought their property in good faith 
and stood to lose everything they owned if the case were 
decided against them. Hobart, to his lasting glory, succeeded 
in settling with all the people involved except the surveyor 
J. O. B. Street who brought suit. 

Hobart called in Judge Patton, Judge Willis and Uncle 
George Matthews and assured them that if they would turn 
over their old patents to be returned to the General Land 
Office for cancellation and made affidavits of ownership so 
that the new patents could be issued in accordance with the 
correct survey his firm would sell them the necessary strips 
of land to complete their location as originally intended at 
raw land prices. The land on which the town of Mobeetie 
was located was sold to Wheeler counry at ten dollars an 
acre and the county officials settled with the owners of the 
town lots thus bringing order out of chaos. The government 
let its lease expire on state school lands. Congress appro- 
priated $17,000 for the purchase of sections 47, 53, 55 and 67 
in Block 5 of the H. & G. N. railroads in Wheeler county. 
(For a complete account of T. D. Hobart and his work read 
Dr. Sheffy’s wonderful biography.) 

Dick Bussell an old timer at Canadian remembered when 
Fort Elliott was first established. Writing a few brief notes 
of his days as a buffalo hunter he said: “I went about thirty 
feet above our camp to fish and heard the darnest racket. 
There was a big bank up on a flat and I heard people talking. 
I yelled to the boys to get the guns and come up and looked 
over the bank and there were about one hundred and fifty 
wagons that had just come down to establish a fort. They 
were on the ground and had unloaded a lot of things. There 
were about two hundred soldiers. I figured it as a company 
of Negro cavalry and a company of infantry. We went up 
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and talked to the soldiers and teamsters with them. These 
latter were in the employ of Lee & Reynolds who were about 
the main suttler men at the time. They set up a big tent that 
served for a store and filled it up that afternoon. They had 
ox and mule trains all over the country and four or five of 
them there. They opened up a saloon there in less than half 
an hour, I reckon, after they landed. They sold whiskey and 
beer but had no ice. It seems that this was about the 20th 
of May, 1875.” 

The first buildings erected at the post were of native 
cottonwood logs and cedar pickets. Later white pine lumber 
was brought in by freight from Dodge City. This was used 
to make the officers homes. Pickets were erected around the 
officers quarters making a solid fence about nine hundred feet 
long. Other buildings were the hospital, nurses home, black- 
smith shop, laundry, ice plant and mess hall for the officers. 
Corrals large enough to quarter horses for three troops of 
cavalry were composed of adobe. This work was under the 
direction of General John B. Hatch who had served in Arizona 
and New Mexico and became accustomed to the sight of it. He 
was commander for a time of the post on the Sweetwater. A 
firm believer in adobe he advertised for native laborers in New 
Mexico and Tascosa where a number of sheepherders had 
squatted to make a plaza, and he employed them as adobe 
masons. The general was so enthusiastic about adobe that he 
was often called "Dobe Hatch. Not within his hearing you 
may rest assured. 

A government teamster by the name of J. J. Long under- 
took to supply the flag pole for the parade ground. It was cut 
in the cedar breaks of the Antelope Hills and hauled to the 
garrison by six mule team. Later when the government ordered 
the fort abandoned and a public auction of the property Long 
bought back the flagpole and put it up in front of his business 
establishment at Mobeetie. It was again moved and placed 
before the public school building of the town. 

Dodge City was the supply center for the fort. All freight 
was hauled from Kansas by oxen and mules. Every caravan 
had an escort of soldiers. It was a rather boring trip for it 
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took ten days to make the 190 miles. Rarely if ever were the 
soldiers called out to chase marauding Indians following the 
establishment of the post and many of the former trouble 
makers joined the garrison as scouts especially among the 
Cheyennes. The job of the soldiers was mostly to go in search 
of Indians playing hooky from their reservations and bring 
them back. 

In August, 1877, Captain Nicolas Nolan of the Tenth 
Cavalry, went in pursuit of some recalcitrant Comanches. 
Their trail led over the Llano Stacato, and thirst. Had the 
Indians suspected the deplorable state in which the soldiers 
found themselves another day would have sufficed to swoop 
down on them and wipe them out so weakened was their con- 
dition. Fortunately they managed to return to Fort Elliott to 
tell their experience. 

As a rule from four to eight officers and their families 
lived at the garrison. This group gathered in its wings as an 
exclusive social set and had gay parties, dances and socials to 
the exclusion of these of inferior rank. But time broke this 
up and the officers mixed more with the citizens of Mobeetie 
and the families of both reached a better understanding and 
interchanged hospitality and friendship. 

In 1879 Emanuel Dubbs, County Judge of Wheeler 
County, wrote to Governor Roberts of Texas that it had been 
brought to his attention that Indians were permitted by their 
agents to leave their reservation with posses without limit as 
to time or distance and were continually crossing into Texas 
to harass the Panhandle settlers. He hoped that the governor 
would urge the commander of Fort Elliott to contact the 
agents and cut down on the passes. Nor did General Davidson, 
then commander of the post, and Captain Arrington of the 
Texas Rangers stationed at Mobeetie, always see eye to eye 
concerning roving Indian bands. The fort was ordered aban- 
doned in October 1890 and the reservation transferred by the 
War Department to the Department of the Interior for dis- 
position, and its land and property auctioned off. In 1928 a 
movement was sponsored by a number of prominent citizens 
of the Panhandle to erect a monument on the site of the fort 
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but as a depression hit the country about that time lack of 
funds caused the project to be abandoned. In 1932, mostly 
through the efforts of F. P. Reid of Pampa, a fify foot flag- 
pole, with a bronze plate, suitably inscribed, was raised on the 
site. In 1936 the State of Texas put up a granite marker with 
this legend: Site of Fort Elliott. Established June 5, 1875, 
one of the last forts established in Texas for the purpose of 
clearing the region of Indians around Mobeetie, rendezvous of 
buffalo hunters and traders, grew up. The post was abandoned 
in 1889. 

Now and then in old newspapers we find a line or two 
about the post. “Two colored companies will shortly leave 
Fort Elliott and be replaced by white troops.” (Canadian 
Crescent May 31, 1888) “A squad of cavalry accompanied by 
Cheyenne scouts left Fort Elliott last week to rusticate a few 
days in the Territory.” (Oklahoma to you) Ibid. May 10, 1888. 
As for Camp Supply we find this: Guthrie, O. T. February 3, 
1903: 

The general government in donating old Fort Supply to 
be used as a territorial asylum has given the territory lands 
and buildings on which the U. S. has spent more than $1,- 
250,000. The gift is not yet absolute, as it is not the policy of 
the government to deed property to territories, but it is cer- 
tain that when Oklahoma becames a state the transfer will be 
made final. The original reservation contained 45,000 acres, 
but of this all has been sold except 1,760 acres in the center 
on which the buildings of the post stand. 

“Fort Supply is about 18 miles from Woodward, but only 
nine from Opal, the nearest station on the Santa Fe. The roads 
to the fort from either station are good. The strongest argu- 
ment against the location is in the added cost of transporting 
patients, supplies and fuel. To offset this it is proposed to 
amend the present bill for the establishment of the asylum and 
make it effective when a railroad is built through to Supply. 
Four railroads: the Frisco, Rock Island, Denver & Gulf and 
Oklahoma & Northwestern now have charters for lines across 
the reservation, and every arrangement has been made for 
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concentration of an electric line from Woodward to Supply 
as soon as the asylum is located.” 

Fort Elliott has had many commanders and good ones in 
the short time of its existence. Old Timers remember espe- 
cially Commander Crane as one of the best loved. The records 
of the War Department show that Major H. C. Cook of the 
13th Infantry, was the last post commander. He left for 
Fort Sill, Indian Territory, on October 2, 1890. A detachment 
of Companies C. E. and H., 13th Infantry, and troop E. Sth 
Cavalry remained at the post until October 20th, 1890, to 
guard and prepare for shipment, all remaining Government 
property, and to construct enclosure fences. First Sergeant, 
Frank A. Russell, Company I, 13th Infantry, was left at the 
Post temporarily in charge of the reservation until the arrival 

of Agent Welch. 

Thus the story of Fort Elliott is simply told. There is a 
good deal more to it than we have related but this is told only 
because step by step we are reaching the story of Canadian 
and these are so many pieces that fit in as a back drop to make 
the tale complete. 

S. Nugent Townshend came down from Canada in 1878 
as a quasi-official ambassador for the British government in 
London inspecting the various forts of the Southwest. This 
is what he wrote concerning Fort Elliott: 

“The other route is from Fort Dodge in Kansas via Rey- 
nold’s Stage Line, first through some sixty miles of Kansas, 
then through one hundred and twenty miles of the country of 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, into the Panhandle of Texas, 
near Fort Elliott, in Wheeler county. The latter is a very 
good road for the sportsman, and about Camp Supply the 
number and variety of game—deer, antelope, duck, prairie 
grouse and quail—is very great, we are assured by the officers 
of that garrison. Our only friend at Fort Elliott was its com- 
manding officer, Captain Nolan, of the 10th Cavalry, and we 
arrived a couple of hours after he was gone, as his company 
of Colored troops were in the act of mustering for a march 
to Fort Sill, when Reynold’s stage coach drove up with us in 
it, in front of the post trader’s (Lee of Lee & Reynolds) Mrs. 
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Nolan’s charming sister was induced to head the company 
that was to escort her to other fields of conquest, and then 
our old friend the captain turned us over to the kind hospital- 
ities of Lt. and Mrs. Manning who made us as much at home 
in their quarters as though we have been life long friends. . . . 

“. . . Everyone felt proud of having asserted his inde- 
pendence, and happy smiles wreathed the countenances of all 
who were out of pistol shot of Sweetwater (Mobeetie), where 
promiscuous fusillading was momentarily expected. An English 
ex-officer of our 60th Rifles, Mr. A. B. Legard, was one of the 
parties arrested for supplying his farm hands at cost price 
with tobacco, which had paid duty, but for the sale of which 
he had not taken one of the hawker’s or dealer’s license. How 
this absurd straining of the law ended was, that Mr. Legard 
was fined about two lbs. and had to pay as costs the traveling 
expenses of over L 100. Forgiving very nobly all his annoy- 
ance, he most chivalrously protected Johnson, his arrestor, from 
violence, and thereby sacrificed no small portion of his well 
earned popularity in a place where the new construction of 
the law will occasionally force farm hands to come one hundred 
miles to town to procure tobacco, or else subscribe to take out 
a vender’s license for their employer. 

“We next had a grouse hunt in Captain Escridge’s light 
spring wagon. The prairie is healthier looking but is not 
heathery. Thin, golden, curly buffalo grass lies amongst and 
around, large tufts of red, coarse herbage, which, had it been 
cut in may, could have made some of the sweetest hay that in 
a horser’s opinion could be found. On, over many hills of this 
grass we drove, quite discarding the slight road trail. The 
commanding officer’s pointer worked hard to the right and 
to the left of us, but his spirits and ours at length began to 
flag. Of course November was outrageously late for grouse, 
which are in season here as at home (Canada) on the First of 
August. However, presently our dog pointed unmistakenly to 
something feathered. Whirr—went the bird. Bang—went 
our guns—and our first prairie grouse of the season, a lovely 
dark brown bird, fat as a quail, and rounded as a partridge, 
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came to earth, as dead as her late majesty, the lamented Queen 
Anne. . . ” (Our Indian Summer in the Far West) 

Nicholas Nolan, the commanding officer, was born and 
raised in Ireland. Coming to America as a young man, he joined 
the Fourth Military Artillery outbreak of the Civil War and 
climbed the ranks to captaincy. He was decorated for meri- 
torious conduct in the battle of Dinwidde Court House in 
Virginia on March 31, 1865. He died on October 25, 1883. 

John Porter Hatch was a native of. New York. He 
graduated from West Point in 1845 and served at the various 
frontier posts until the outbreak of the Civil War. He served 
with distinction during the Mexican war receiving medals for 
valor in the battles of Contreras, Churubusco, Chapultepec. 
In the Civil War he was decorated for valor at Bull Run and 
South Moulan. His Indian Campaign took place in 1873 when 
he was Lt. Col. in the 5th Cavalry. He retired from the army 
on January 9, 1886, and died in New York on April 12, 1901. 

Charles Judson Crane graduated from West Point in 1872 
becoming a captain in 1892 and a colonel in 1898. In 1901 
he was assigned to the Adjutant General’s department. 

Joel H. Elliott was born in Indiana. He was a private in 
the 2nd Indiana Cavalry from September 13, 1861 to June 
25, 1863, when he was promoted to 2nd Lt. of the 7th Indiana 
Cav. He was honorably mustered out of service on February 
18, 1866, but had become so attached to army life that he 
reenlisted in the regular army in the famous Seventh Cavalry, 
becoming captain and major in short order. He was killed by 
Black Kettle’s men on November 27, 1868. 

George B. Dunn, born at Holly Spring, Missouri, Sept. 
23, 1866, was custodian of the abandoned buildings at Fort 
Elliott until the time they were sold at public auction. For 
years he was a cattleman around Mobeetie. He died on January 
aa be OS 2 
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CHAPTER SIX 


MOBEETIE 


Several authors have covered rather inclusively the won- 
derful story of Mobeetie the more notable ones being Mrs. 
Porter, L. Hamner and Dr. Sheffy. Consequently those in- 
terested in a detailed account of the old town are referred to 
their works. But the story of Rodeo Town cannot be told 
without a trip through Mobeetie. To a degree Canadian might 
be called an extension of Mobeetie since the Townsite Company 
insisted in interesting the citizens of Mobeetie in buying in 
the new railroad town that was to become the county seat 
of Hemphill county. 

Lee & Reynolds rejoiced at the opportunity of moving 
from Camp Supply to take over the settler’s post at Fort 
Elliott. Besides army trade they had itching palms for what 
the hundreds of buffalo hunters would bring in. As business 
men they were not interested in how much they hurt Myers, 
Leonard, Rath and others. After all they were not in business 
because they liked the salutary climate of the high plains. The 
break-up of Adobe Walls after the I-Sa-Tai and Parker affair 
sort of left the hunters stranded and Dodge was too far to 
travel for a slug of tobacco and a jug of gut rot. Reynolds & 
Lee took up the hide business where the merchants of Adobe 
Walls left off. Here thousands of hides were collected as well 
as a collection of lawyers, gamblers, tavern keepers and the 
rest of the frontier breed that helped people the Panhandle 
so that the settlement came to be known as Hide Town. 

Rath joined the motly conglamoration and dealt almost 
exclusively in buffalo hides which piled up around his trading 
post to await shipment to Dodge. At first the hunters clustered 
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around the garrison, then Lee & Reynolds, then Rath’s and 
finally before they were aware of it they changed their citizen- 
ship from Hide Town to Mobeetie. Fort Elliott tolerated them 
until cobbler Henry Munson was to be tried for murder. As 
this was out of the jurisdiction of the military all the settlers 
were ordered off the reservation. They squatted along the 
Sweetwater about as close to the fort as they could get without 
offending the commander. Here they piled their buffalo hides 
and referred to the place as Hide Town. In short order saloons, 
a dance hall, Chinese laundry, barber shop, Wright & Rath’s 
mercantile store and trading center, dance hall girls, Cyprians, 
bullwackers, skinners, blacksmiths, tradesmen, drummers (i.e. 
salesmen) and just plain settlers looking for new homes and a 
fresh start in the Texas Panhandle, made up enough of a 
populace to warrant a village. One of the early settlers was 
Emanuel Dubbs. He wrote his memoirs in a book History of 
Pioneer Days (1909). Among other things he said: 

“On Sweetwater creek, one and a half miles from Fort 
Elliott in Wheeler county, was built a ‘hunters supply town’ 
called Sweetwater. It was started in the spring of ’75 expressly 
to get the trade of hunters who were operating all over this 
vast country. And this was the only trading point for nearly 
two hundred and twenty-five miles, north and south. Here 
were established hunters supply stores and saloons, gambling 
and dance halls. It was a typical frontier town for those days 
without law or an officer of the law. 

“This town was our objective point, and late one evening 
about the First of June, we, ie. the wife and I and our three 
little boys, landed here, and put up our camp on Sweetwater 
creek, about three hundred yards from the town. After supper 
I thought I would go up town and renew old acquaintances, 
for I knew every one in town. I just entered Main Street, in 
fact the only street in town, when in front of Decker’s saloon, 
I witnessed a shooting scrape between Decker and a gambler 
by the name of Collinson. Decker was shot in two places. The 
first shot struck on the right side, glanced around under the 
skin and came out at his backbone. The other hit him as he 
fell, above the knee and came out at his hip, both severe flesh 
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wounds, but not dangerous. Collinson was not hurt at all. 
No one was arrested for there was no one to arrest anyone. 
An old buffalo hunter by the name of Joe Craig had squatted 
on the beautiful sub-irrigated bottom land about eight miles 
down Sweetwater and I bought his improvements which con- 
sisted of a small one-room round log house covered with earth, 
and forty acres broke. 

“Tumber cost from $225 to $250 per thousand feet. So 
in building we did not use any lumber at all. Our first house 
was built out of tough bottom sod, the walls about three feet 
thick, and when the walls were completed and settled they 
were hewed perfectly smooth on both out and inside. The 
door jams and facing as well as the windows were hewn out of 
cottonwood logs. After the walls were finished the next thing 
to be done was the construction of the room. The gable ends 
were raised higher in the center, then a large strong ridge log 
was laid on top of the wall; then poles placed very close to- 
gether for the foundation of the roof. On top of this fine 
brush and hay and about a foot of stiff clay was placed and 
firmly packed. A hard dirt floor, and the house was completed. 

“Deer, wild turkey, ducks, prairie chickens and quail 
were very plentiful. I not only made a good living, but I made 
money by hunting them and selling to the citizens and officers 
and men at Fort Elliott. In the summer and fall of ’78 Sweet- 
water town was moved from its old site to within a half mile 
from the fort. This was done in order to get the soldiers trade. 
In the spring of ’79 the State government granted the petition 
of the settlers of Wheeler county for an organization, and an 
election was ordered. One day a friend brought me the news 
that I was chosen to fill the position of County Judge.” 

So the little town made a big name for itself. Little at- 
tention was paid to law and order in the early days. The good 
remained good; the bad enjoyed cutting capers. Such grow- 
ing pains were the lot of frontier towns. And Sweetwater had 
its share. It was the Dodge and Tombstone of the northeastern 
plains. Most of the hurraying and shooting was done by cow- 
boys coming in for a good time. The cattle business had re- 
placed the buffalo business in quicker time than it takes to 
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tell. They shot out lights, drank heavily, laughed and joked 
and danced. Usually they paid for damages. While six-shooters 
were a common sight they were rarely employed to kill. As 
for painted girls, dance hall girls and the like early Sweetwater 
(as it was called) had its share of them. They had infiltrated 
for the hunters trade and to cheer up the lonely boys in blue. 
They always had one eye open for the fun-loving cowboy, the 
meandering gambler and the roving skinners. They were most 
adept at skinning. 

Until shortly after the establishment of Fort Elliott, the 
Texas Panhandle was made up of Bexar and Young territories, 
but surveying was carried out extensively so that by May 18, 
1876, Wheeler county along with fifty-four other counties 
came under the jurisdiction pro-tem of Clay county. To 
facilitate the settlement of these vast tracts the Lone Star 
State passed a law compelling the Commissioners Court of any 
county to organize an unorganized county within twenty days 
after they received a petition signed by one hundred and fifty 
persons proving to be qualified voters of the petitioning county. 
Sweetwater decided that it was sufficiently populated to organ- 
ize as Wheeler county (in honor of Royal T. Wheeler, Chief 
Justice of the State Supreme Court in the ’50’s) breaking away 
from the jurisdiction of Clay county and mothering twenty- 
six other orphans in the Panhandle. That was in 1879. 

George Montgomery was made the first postmaster. The 
town had to change its name since there was another Sweetwater 
in Texas with postal service. The name Mobeetie, said to be 
Comanche for Sweetwater, was selected, and the town made 
the county seat. All residences in the town were built of 
pickets covered by a dirt roof and packed dirt served as floor- 
ing. When William H. Weed built his store it was the first 
building in Mobeetie. Even the phenominal growth of the 
place could not accomodate all the people seeking food and 
lodging so that the O’Loughlins began taking them in and by 
1885 were ready to build their famous Grand Central Hotel. 
Henry Fleming came in and built one of the many saloons. 
He was the first sheriff and had dreams of a solid mansion of 
stone built by the stone mason Simon Neville. Fleming 
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served the county well from what we can gather from the 
records. 

Other early settlers at Mobeetie were Emanuel Dubbs, 
A. D. Tomb, Frank Schick, Moses Wiley, Mark Husselby, 
Travis Leach, Coss Hite, A. P. Simers, Levi Schick, Michael 
Welch, Hugh McKay, John Donnelly, J. W. Husselby, Ben- 
jamin Williams, Henry Hambury, Gil Grimes and George 
Aiken among others. W. H. Weed who had a saloon also op- 
erated the first lumberyard. In the story of Mobeetie one must 
not overlook the O’Loughlin family. It came in with the first 
soldiers establishing Fort Elliott and became an honored pioneer 
family of the Panhandle. 

Robert M. Wright was one time mayor of Dodge City. 
Wright Park at 2nd Ave. and Water Street is named for him. 
He was first a teamster, then a freighter and in partnership 
with Charles Rath was a settler at Fort Dodge. Rath had 
faith in the buffalo hide industry and branched out to Fort 
Griffin as well as Adobe Walls. He was a rover while the wife 
decided to stay in one place deciding against moving out of 
Dodge. The result was a divorce in which the Mrs. got the 
better part of the deal for there are some things even a busi- 
ness man has no business in. After this mis-adventure Rath 
came to Mobeetie. Frank Conrad bought out Wright’s in- 
terest in the firm and the store was known as Rath & Conrad. 
But not for long. Rath preferred to handle the business alone 
and bought out Conrad. But business slowed up and he took 
in as partner H. Hamburg. They both succeeded in going 
broke. Rath later married again but this wife seeing that his 
fortunes dwindled rather than progressed returned to Pennsyl- 
vania with her child. It has been said that Rath then went back 
to his first wife who was an Indian but this is not so for I have 
come across records proving him to be in Leadville and other 
mining towns in Colorado trying his luck as a prospector. In 
1895 he was in Cripple Creek but did not strike it rich. After 
that he fades out of view. 

Before long Mobeetie realized that the railroad was not 
coming through the town and many of the settlers got dis- 
couraged and moved to the new town of Canadian much to 
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the disgust of the editor of the paper. Immediately a war was 
declared between the two editors and this is what Harm said 
in the very second issue of the Canadian Free Press (August 
31, 1887): 

“We have received a paper called the Texas Panhandle, 
published at a little, out of the way place, thirty miles from a 
railroad, called Mobeetie. The editor objects to us telling of 
the many concealed advantages that Canadian has and he says 
that he is not proud of us. That moss-back is living in a town 
whose only support is derived from the United States troops 
stationed there. It is a town just about half the size of Canadian 
(which would give it a population of a little over one hundred 
at the time), and which will be one tenth in size in one year. 
Well, we feel so sorry about it that we were tempted to quit, 
because when the editor at Mobeetie is not proud of us we 
do not consider that life is worth living. He devotes half a 
column to us and winds up his article by making himself out 
a liar by saying that ‘there was no country under the sun na- 
turally better than the Panhandle-—When Eli Perkins (editor 
at Mobeetie) read this he remarked that I am something of a 
liar myself.”” And a month later he wrote: 

“This city is only sixty days old and is equal in size, if 
not larger, than the village that is twelve years old, built on a 
sand hill. He wishes us to inform him ‘Where exists this great 
city?’ We would respectfully refer him to Henry Hamburg, 
a large property owner here, who has just completed a fine 
two-story building and is also president of Canadian’s banking 
firm, with Hon. Judge Willis, Hon. L. E. Finch and Robert 
Moody. Mr. Hamburg was formerly from Mobeetie and was 
the great stand-by of that village. D. W. VanHorn and Co. 
who are wholesale and retail grocers here, also formerly from 
that village, and to about sixty other business men and me- 
chanics who have forever deserted the one-horse-sand-hill town 
knowing that Canadian is the city of the Panhandle. 

“We also inform you that ‘the future great’ is the point 
at present from where all freights are being shipped by wagon 
thirty miles to that out-of-the-way village of sand: that all 
supplies for Fort Elliott are now shipped from here. It will be 
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but a short time until the liberal people of Canadian will be 
organizing expeditions armed with shovels and pick axes to 
try to find that which is left of the Deserted Village of the 
Plains, but you will be covered so deeply ’twill be of no use. 
No, dearest Earlwood, you have done no Harm (pun on editor 
Harm) it is not in your power—your great efforts are but 
the mumblings of an idiot, and we make allowances for you in 
your pitiful condition. It is plain to see that your mania has 
not reached the stage where you would be dangerous, but 
should you experience such another violent attack we implore 
your friends, if you have any, to confine you, as your ravings 
are but those of a fool. In closing the management wants it 
distinctly understood that hereafter no attention whatever will 
be paid to anonymous correspondence but should anyone wish 
to criticize the Free Press any article appearing with the right 
name attached will receive prompt attention.” 

Editor Harm sold out long before the editor in Mobeetie. 
“The Mobeetie Panhandle has been sold to the Panhandle 
Publishing Company and the plant will be moved to Miami 
where the paper will be published in the interest of both towns. 
C. D. Maddux will edit the Mobeetie side and F. S. Payne will 
do the work at the Miami end.” (Canadian Record August 8, 
1895.) The town succeeded in bringing in the Frisco Railroad 
which became a subsidiary of the Santa Fe in comparatively 
recent times. Nothing was able to take the heart out of the 
people despite the fact that it lost much when Fort Elliott 
folded up and when the county seat was changed to Wheeler. 
The Mobeetie residents are to be commended for their courage. 
A bank still operates there and the town boasts many beautiful 
residences and churches. Now that Tascosa has become a ghost 
town (although Boy’s Ranch will revive it again) Mobeetie 
claims the distinction of the oldest town in the Panhandle even 
though it is known as new Mobeetie. The town more and more 
is becoming a tourist attraction because of its quaintness, the 
beauty of its location and the heritage of its history. Mrs. 
Porter or Laura V. Hanner should devote a complete volume 
to nothing but Mobeetie. While the dangerous storm of May 
1, 1898, brought the town to its knees and the arrival of the 
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railroad caused the town to move to its present location in 
1929, no resident can but fail to admire the people of Mobeetie 
and take off his hat to a town that refused to die. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


HEMPHILL COUNTY 


A tall, spare man, stooped of shoulder, long, thin face, 
lower part protected from the sun by a meandering, handle- 
bar mustache, looked up from his digging. Charlie Rath stood 
there waiting for him to bring water for his horse. 

“Digging a tunnel?” 

ep. 

“Afraid of Indians?” 

~ Lep.- 

“Lots of work.” 

nD xeep.” 

A. G. (better known as Jim) Springer was not a talkative 
man by any standards. Rath thought the idea of a tunnel 
foolish. By 1875 it was known to the Indians, freighters, 
soldiers and settlers. This underground affair stretched from 
his corrals to his dugout. Springer was silent, secretive and 
morose because, as some old timers said, he lived as if he feared 
that someone from out his past would catch up with him. He 
had a persecution complex. Here he squatted in the days of 
the buffalo hunters and established a quasi supply base where 
hunters could stop before reaching Adobe Walls and where 
soldiers could freshen up before reaching Fort Elliott. Why 
the Indians passed him up when they were intent on ridding 
the Panhandle of buffalo hunters is a mystery unsolved to 
this day. Perhaps they looked upon him as an odd character; 
“touched upstairs” so to speak and such persons they respected 
as selected by the Great Spirit for a purpose. 

Teamsters, hunters, skinners, gamblers, soldiers, cowboys 
took to stopping at the squatter’s sod hut and he expanded 
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the place into a regular stage stop where visitors could while 
away the time with a game of poker or a glass of rather fine 
whiskey. Springer was an excellent poker player because he 
had an excellent poker face. As Mobeetie built up so did 
Springer. A stage handling the Fort Elliott and Mobeetie mails 
made his spot on the prairie a regular haunt dropping off mail 
for wandering cowboys, hunters, and other squatters beginning 
to infiltrate as the buffalo disappeared. Springer’s became a 
regular post office, the first within the present limits of Hemp- 
hill county. Mysterious A. G. fitted up accomodations for 
travelers wishing to say overnight and even cooked their meals. 

One autumn day of 1875, Tom Leadbetter crossed the 
Canadian at the point where Red Deer flows into it, and, in- 
cidently the site of the present city of Canadian, where he 
headed for Springer’s stand. 

“Going far?” asked A. G. 

“Up to Dodge to get rid of some cattle. Wish I could rid 
myself of them somewhere along the line.” 

“How many you got?” 

“Three hundred head.” 

“T’ll take them off your hands.” 

“Good. Where do you want them?” 

“Let them be as is. Plenty of good grass about. They have 
the whole range to pick from.” 

So that is how Springer became the first rancher in Hemp- 
hill county. Leadbetter went no farther neither. He lingered 
on as bar tender and general factotum. As far as the little 
herd was concerned it was really home on the range. Nobody 
paid attention to the cattle, much less Leadbetter who gave all 
his time to the store. As time slipped by A. G. found less and 
less need for his tunnel and stocked it as a storeroom for am- 
munition and guns. No doubt much of the ammunition used 
by the Indians at the Adobe Walls fight came from his supply. 
Not all of it came from the Comancheros who were hard pressed 
when it came to bullets and firearms. A. G. had his own philo- 
sophy of: “Say little and keep them guessing—They respect 
you more.” Evidently his life was full for only the real lonely 
man is talkative. Leadbetter helped build a bigger and better 
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home for Springer primarily because some suspected that he 
was planning on taking unto himself a bride. Actually such 
was not his intention. With a bigger and better place he could 
accommodate more people and he had confidence in the growth 
of Mobeetie as a great city with his place as a regular stop for 
all stages. 

As much as the soldiers lost to A. G. in poker they never 
seemed to learn or possibly cards was such a mania that they 
couldn’t resist. Springer relied less and less on buffalo hunters 
and more and more on the Fort Elliott boys to fill his till, 
especially the Colored soldiers. These boys gathered about the 
place frequently because of the friction about Mobeetie and 
the fact that the Civil War was still fresh in the minds of 
many. A. G.’s place became a refuge, a haven where the taunts 
of the cowboys were not as keen or more easily ignored. It 
was no use fighting the war over again. Whatever the real 
cause of a fight between Springer and some of these boys it 
ended A. G.’s short but profitable existence. Chambers has one 
account; L. Hamner another. Chambers seems to have met 
A. G. before his tragic end and may have been the source ma- 
terial for the host of other writers telling the story. 

The stage came by on the fatal day in 1877 and the driver 
found the bodies of Springer and Leadbetter. The men were 
laid out for burial by Henry Frye and Toby Roberson who 
also made the coffins for them. Springer was the first rancher, 
tavern keeper, general merchandise man, restaurant keeper, 
gambler, hotel man, within the confines of Hemphill county 
buried as a settler and a citizen of note. There may have been 
others but history does not record them. Chambers said: 

“The first white man to locate a cow ranch within the 
boundaries of the Texas Panhandle was A. G. Springer whose 
range spread was eighteen miles long and eight miles wide, 
from the divide north of the Canadian river to the Washita. 
This he settled on in 1875, and established a trading post for 
buffalo hunters on this place. According to the late Richard 
Bussell, Springer was a forty-five year old bachelor who came 
here from Colorado. He had no relatives. 

“His newly acquired trading post and ranch improvements 
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were limited to a small pole horse and cow lot and a large 
commodious dugout for his and his cowboys’ shelter and pro- 
tection against the invasion of hostile Indians. This dugout 
housed his arsenal and stock of trading goods. Pistols and guns 
ranged in size from six shooters to the longest range hard 
shooting buffalo guns. The dugout resembled a government 
outpost fort, had accomodating portholes for defense of invasion 
against hostile Indians. Springer also carried a stock of buffalo 
supplies which included liquor. At this time the Panhandle was 
thickly populated with native wild buffalo, wild turkey ante- 
lope, deer. The network growth of the undergrowth of cotton- 
wood trees was a paradise for wild game. Nearby was a gov- 
ernment road leading out of Fort Elliott through Fort Supply 
and on to Fort Dodge. Springer was killed in 1877.” 

Laura V. Hamner in her book Short Grass and Longhorns 
says that someone claiming to be Springer’s brother came in 
and settled the estate. Just how he knew his brother was dead 
would prove interesting reading since A. G. communicated 
with no one and had no relatives. No doubt Rath related the 
affair of the killing at Dodge and the brother was born. At 
any rate this “out of nowhere brother’’ disposed of the Springer 
ranch and holdings. 

Born in Kentucky Springer drifted West, settled for a 
time in Colorado where he prospected, he tried his hand and 
luck at Elizabethdown and Baldy on the Maxwell Land Grant 
in New Mexico. A failure in these mining villages he returned 
to Georgetown in Colorado, then Golden and Leadville. Pros- 
pecting was just not for him. He worked as a freighter between 
Fort Union and Fort Dodge, after which he settled at Dodge. 
Talk of the riches of buffalo hunting stirred him and he came 
into the Panhandle as a hunter. But this seemed too much like 
work so he decided to become a squatter and a sutler in his 
own right. All went along fine until the fall of 1877. J. A. 
Chambers who wrote a biography of his life (The Story of A 
Bashful Cowboy—to date the best thing to come out of the 
Panhandle but for some reason never published) said on page 
292 of his manuscript: 

‘I interviewed Mose Hays and the old buffalo hunter Dick 
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Bussell who told me the account of what took place. It was in 
the late fall of 1877 that a small company of soldier boys camp- 
ing one night at their regular camping spot when they traveled 
from Fort Elliott to Fort Dodge which was between the Springer 
ranch and trading post, and from habit they engaged Springer 
in a game of poker. It chanced that this time the boys won all 
of Springer’s money. Springer went back to his bunk house 
purportedly to get more but he just went to bed and awoke 
the next morning in a rather bad humor. He enlisted the 
courage and sympathy of Leadbetter his trusted cowboy (a na- 
tive of San Antonio) and they both armed themselves before 
paying a visit to the camp. Springer demanded the return of 
his money. A gun battle followed and Springer and Leadbetter 
were killed. The soldiers returned to Fort Elliott and told their 
story. They were placed on trial at Mobeetie but were freed 
for lack of evidence.” 

Whatever the truth was only four soldiers carried to the 
grave with them. Why would Springer and Leadbetter come 
at sunrise and tackle all the soldiers? It is my surmise that the 
four soldiers concerned suspected the place as being a gold 
mine and killed the pair when they were caught looting the 
place. The story of the soldiers stands too pat. Now after all 
these years it smells. Springer was no saint but he was a good 
poker player, a gambler, if not by profession at least by all 
the tricks of the trade picked up from his prospecting and 
freighting days. The murder of Springer and his cowboy is 
still on my books as one of the unsolved cases of the Panhandle. 

A. G.’s “brother” sold the place to Tuttle & Chapman who 
made the ranch a regular “outfit” as we understand the term. 
The partners found that they both lost their hearts to the same 
girl who had come out to keep house for them. Tuttle bought 
out Chapman and took the girl to Mobeetie where he married 
her. This is the same Tuttle that started the Tuttle Trail to 
Dodge. In 1881 he sold out to Rhodes & Aldredge. The next 
to locate in the Hemphill county area, says J. A. Chambers, 
was Joseph Morgan and Mose Hays. They settled on Morgan 
and Big Timber creeks closer to the site of Canadian than 
Springer. 
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The next rancher was Milt Pollard who came from Colo- 
rado with a herd of cattle in 1878. His brand was the famous 
PO, hip or side. Will Young and B. Hopkins came with the 
herd as part of the cowhand outfit. Pollard located his outfit 
on Elk creek, south of the Canadian river, about seven miles 
west of the Springer ranch. In 1881 he sold to Robert Moody 
of Colorado. In 1878 a Mr. Kerrick located a ranch on Lake 
and Cat creeks about seventeen miles down from the Springer 
ranch. His ranch brand was the horseshoe. Later Kerrick sold 
to the Laureleaf outfit owners of the Texas Land and Cattle 
Company. W. H. (B.) Hopkins was employed as foreman. His 
two younger brothers Hous and Josh worked for him. 

Ed Fletcher and Jim Donley located a stage ranch on the 
Washita at the government road crossing about twelve miles 
south of the Springer ranch and eighteen miles north of 
Mobeetie. They cared for and relayed government teams for 
the United States Government mail and transportation. Bill 
Miller and Henry Frye of Colorado located a cow herd in 1877 
and built a log house four miles up the Washita from Fletcher 
and Donley’s place. A year later they moved south into Wheeler 
county. 

In 1877 a half dozen families of a noted Anderson poster- 
ity located little ranches up and down the Gageby creek, south 
of the Washita river. This group was headed by old man 
“Uncle” Henry Anderson, the father of Mitch, John H. and 
Will and the uncle of both Abe and Ben. Ace Powers located 
on the south side of the Washita about 1880, also a Mr. Lock- 
hart. Powers sold out to the Lauerleaf in 1883. Lockhart 
abandoned his place. A. M. Givan located on the Washita about 
1880. Later he bought more land and expanded. This ranch 
was operated by the famous Ranger captain and county sheriff, 
G. W. Arrington. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Parsell came up from the Brazos river 
country trailing a small herd of cattle and made their first 
location on Red Deer creek, in Hemphill county in 1880. 
This was about fifteen miles north of Mobeetie and Fort 
Elliott. They built a dugout and wintered there. They lost 
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many of the cattle on account of the bitter winter. Sam Pol- 
lard, brother of Milt, located on Clear Creek about this time. 

The Hemphill county history as such began with the 
organization of the county petitioners who met in the little 
picket school house, the first school in this territory, built in 
the valley between the Washita river and Gageby creek in 
June, 1887. A delegation of citizens drew a petition to go 
before the county judge of Wheeler county praying for the 
desolation of Hemphill from the legal jurisdiction of Wheeler 
county. One of the Hemphill County Committee of five per- 
sons circulated the petition. One of these was W. C. (Billy) 
Ratcliff. Then it took fifty bonafide legal voters within the 
limitations of the county to support the petition. Only forty- 
eight could be found in the county. When presented to Emanuel 
Dubbs, the county judge, he said that they were so close to 
the limit required that he recommended the Wheeler County 
Board of Commissioners approve of it. This was approved 
and a call made for an election, which in due time was held. 
The following county officers were declared elected to fill in the 
last portion of the two year term which ended November, 
1888. Tom T. McGee, foreman of the PO ranch, was elected 
sheriff. E. E. Polly, a rancher located on Morgan creek, was 
chosen county judge; and the Laureleaf cowboy, J. H. Hopkins, 
made county clerk. John J. Gerlach filled the position of 
county treasurer. He was the county’s first log cabin merchant. 
H. E. Siders was tax assessor. He was another Laureleaf cow- 
boy. Sam Pollard got in as Commissioner for Precinct No. 1; 
G. G. Akins for Precinct No. 2; J. H. Anderson for Precinct 
No. 3 and George Simpson for Precinct No. 4. He was an 
upper Washita rancher. C. W. (Cris) Stump as Justice of the 
Peace in Pollard’s jurisdiction; W. M. Rickard in the Second 
Precinct; S. L. Straughan for county surveyor. He was a sur- 
veyor and lawyer while Rickard was a Laureleaf cowboy. B. F. 
(Ben) Kilgore, another cowboy, became constable for the First 
Precinct. 

The first meeting of the Honorable Commissioners Court 
was held on July 14, 1887. The regular routine of business 
was transacted. The session was held in a tent provided as a 
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temporary courthouse, and served that purpose until a court- 
house could be financed and built. The Court proceeded with 
a county bond issue for an amount to build a little one-story 
frame court house and a small calaboose to house violators and 
drunks. B. M. Baker, a lawyer, was employed as legal advisor 
for the county. At a call meeting, the first county road re- 
viewing committee was appointed by the Commissioners Court 
as follows: E. H. Fletcher, W. C. Ratcliff, J. B. Wood, George 
Akin and Ed George. These facts were gleamed from J. A. 
Chamber’s account on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Found- 
ing of Hemphill County. 

At the July 14th meeting only three of the commissioners 
showed up. John Anderson failed to make it. Here are the 
proceedings of that meeting: 

Be it remembered that on this 14th day of July, A. D. 
1887, in the Town of Canadian, there was begun and holden 
a call term of the Honorable Commissioners Court of Hemp- 
hill County, the following officers and members of the Court 
being present: Honorable E. E. Polly, County Judge, presiding. 

Samuel Pollard, Commissioner Precinct No. 1 - 

A. G. Atkins, Commissioner Precinct No. 2 

George Simpson, Commissioner Precinct No. 4 

J. W. Phillips, Deputy Sheriff, Wheeler County 

J. H. Hopkins, Clerk in Attendance 

When the following proceedings here and to wit trans- 
pired: 

It is ordered by the Court that the official bond of J. H. 
Hopkins as clerk of the county court, with Mark Husseeby 
and R. F. Clampit as sureties, be and the same is approved. 

It is ordered by the Court that the official bond of J. H. 
Hopkins, as clerk of the district court, with Thomas O’Laughlin, 
B. F. Clampit, W. W. Dickenson, Emanuel Dubbs, as sureties, 
be and the same is approved. 

It is ordered by the Court that the official bond of William 
Rickard, Justice of the Peace of Precinct No. 2, be and the same 
is approved. 

It is ordered by the Court that the official bond of T. T. 
McGee, sheriff, be and the same is approved. 
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It is order by the Court that the official bond of B. S. 
Kilgore, Constable of Precinct No. 1, be and the same is 
approved. 

It is ordered by the Court that the official bond of W. S. 
Decker, deputy county surveyor, be and the same is approved. 

It is ordered by the Court that the official bond of J. J. 
Gerlach as County Treasurer for the public free school fund, 
be and the same is approved. 

S. L. Straughan having presented to the Court his license 
as an attorney-at-law issued by the 7th and 8th Judicial Circuits 
of the State of Virginia, it is ordered that he be admitted to the 
Bar to practice in this county. 

It is ordered by the Court that the bond to the governor 
of the state, of H. E. Siders as assessor of taxes be and the same 
is approved. 

It is now ordered that the Court adjoin until tomorrow 
morning at nine o’clock. 

Friday—July 15. Court opened at nine o’clock. Present 
and preciding were Hon. E. E. Polly, County Judge; Samuel 
Pollard, George Simpson and G. C. Atkins, Commissioners. 

It is ordered by the Court that B. M. Baker, an attorney- 
at-law, be and he is hereby employed in his professional capacity 
to advise the several county officers in the discharge of their 
various duties to attend the meetings of the Commissioners 
Court and investigate such matters as said Court may require 
to be investigated; to advise all officers generally as to the 
law respecting their duties; to prosecute all misdemeanors when 
appointed by the proper officers of Precinct 1 and before the 
County Court. Such employment is to begin July, 1887, and 
continue for a term of six months and said Baker is to be paid 
by the county on monthly claims audited by this Court the 
sum of one hundred dollars per month and in addition be 
allowed such fees as may be lawfully collected from defendants 
when he is appointed to represent the State in prosecutions. 

It is ordered by the Court that the Court stands adjoined. 

Sine die Signed E. E. Polly 

County Judge 

Attest: J. H. Hopkins, County Clerk, Hemphill County. 
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First Jury of View appointed July 19, 1887, for laying 
out first public road in Hemphill county was composed of Ed 
Fletcher, J. D. Bailey, Matt Clark, Robert Moody, W. N. Peet. 
It was appointed to lay out a Grade A public road from the 
court house square block to the south line of the newly organized 
county. Plans for the first court house building were sub- 
mitted by C. W. Watson and approved on July 22. The plans 
for the first jail were submitted by the Smith Brothers and 
adopted on the same day. Judge Polly’s salary was $950 a 
year. The sheriff received $650 and the county clerk $500. 

Be it known that the county of Hemphill in the 31st 
Judicial District having become organized and thereby detached 
from the county of Wheeler, now, therefore, I, Frank Willis, 
Judge of the 31st District, do, by virtue of the authority in- 
vested in me by law, hereby fix the time of holding the terms 
of District Court in said Hemphill county as follows to-wit: 

On the 2nd Mondays in June and December of each year 
and each said terms may continue in sessions one week. 

Done at Chambers at Mobeetie in Wheeler County this 
19th day of August A.D., 1887. 

Be it known on this 12th day of December, 1887, at ten 
o’clock A.M. in the Honorable District Court of Hemphill 
County convened. Present and presiding Hon. Frank Willis, 
Judge; Hon. L. D. Miller, District Attorney; Tom T. McGee, 
Sheriff and J. H. Hopkins, Clerk, and Court having been opened 
by due proclamation of the sheriff—etc. . 

The first act of the Court was to issue a license for the 
practice of law to F. E. Miller of Fountain county, Indiana and 
the same to George C. Hall of Clark county, Kansas. The petit 
jury summoned by Sheriff McGee was composed of W. B. 
Crabtree, E. E. Hall, F. J. Doane, Sam Monyhan, W. N. Peet, 
J. A. Chambers, Jim Fulton, James Goodwin, John Gerlach, 
James Berry, E. J. Jones and W. C. McNuse. Bailiffs for the 
Grand Jury were Joe Dyke, Sam Ross and L. Peacock. Jury 
Commissioners were: Vas Sickley, Arthur Tarbill, George Ger- 
lach. James Goodman was named Foreman of the Jury. 

The first trial was the State of Texas vs. John Preston for 
murder. Preston was free on a $500 bail pending his case. His 
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story is told in the chapter on Hog Town. On December 13, 
the Court found him “Not Guilty.” 

On December 14, the Petit Jurors for the “‘present term 
of Court” were: Robert Dean, J. C. Turner, Walter Atwood, 
William Radcliff, W. C. Quillan, J. Fletcher, E. Fletcher, W. H. 
Hopkins, Mose Hays, G. W. Palmer, S. H. Roberts, J. W. Brad- 
burn, Fred Elberg, M. M. McRagsdale, Wm. Anderson, George 
Griffis and J. W. Ford. The second case on the docket was 
against a man for carrying firearms. The Grand Jurors turned 
in this report: 

“We find lawlessness and crime in less proportion than in 
older counties; the deadly weapon called a six-shooter is ban- 
ished from amongst us. Our citizens are law abiding. Our 
courts are composed of solid and substantial men who have the 
interest of the county at heart; our laws are and will be strictly 
enforced by good and efficient officers whose zeal in the dis- 
charge of their duties deserve commendation. Our county 
records are well and neatly kept. The accounts of the Treasurer 
have been examined. We find them correct, with cash on hand 
amounting to $3,080.13. The books kept by the Inspector of 
Hides and Animals were examined and we find that considering 
the number of cattle that have been shipped from this place 
no stray cattle have passed him. The new court house is large 
and commodious and worthy of the county. The books and 
records of the County Clerk have been examined. We find 
them neatly kept. 

“An examination of the jail was made. We find it in an 
uncomfortable condition and respectfully recommend and urge 
the Commissioners Court of the county to floor and side the 
same. The prisoners are well cared for and properly fed. Sani- 
tary condition of the public out houses require attention. Fre- 
quent complaint is made by our citizens that the wagon cross- 
ing of the said road is frequently obstructed. We respectfully 
ask that the A.T. & S.F. R.R. Co. or its agents cause such ob- 
struction to be removed in a reasonable time and that the said 
company cause to be made a good wagon crossing at or on the 
west end of the switch. We condemn the conduct of some of 
the A.T. & S.F. employees as reported and respectfully call 
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their attention to the same and cause the same to be prohibited.” 
The Court found that it had the following expenditures: 


ROaGt ange Drig ees au luis rn LM gt a $ 491.02 
CSCTIC LAUPER ee one ht ore ne ene Car ea Ne EU $4371.91 
Spectalahoadvand: Bridges wii ek ee $9000.00 
ADOUrtpriousesanc a) alle eh kil ae aes $4000.00 
DOHOGLIDISENICCONOnL coset ace oe ae $ 272.38 


The first official to resign was Justice of the Peace C. W. 
Stump. Incidents of historical import took place throughout 
the area marked off as Hemphill county. One of the more 
notable was the fight at Buffalo Wallow. Many of the Kiowas 
were at one of their tribal festivals during the battle of Adobe 
Walls which accounts for so few of them taking part in the 
engagement. They were agreed with the Comanches and 
Cheyennes that the buffalo hunter had no right in their hunt- 
ing domain. Despite the fact that the Adobe Walls encounter 
proved a failure as far as ejecting the hunter was concerned, 
the Kiowas, now free of the ceremonial prohibition, decided to 
take up where the others left off. From a distance they watched 
the activities of General Nelson Miles as he mapped out his 
plans on McClellan creek. Watched and waited. Supplies ran 
low and no sign of replenishing them was in sight. If the 
‘officer was to carry on he had to make contact with the train 
either from Dodge, or Fort Griffin or Fort Supply. The closest 
was the latter. He called in Scouts Billy Dixon and Amos 
Chapman and asked them to carry dispatches to the post in 
Oklahoma; also if they would do something about getting a 
supply train to him as quickly as possible. He understood the 
dangers that surrounded them and told the scouts that they 
could take along as many soldiers as they deemed necessary for 
their safety. Dixon thought they could get through better 
with as few men as possible. He selected Sergeant Z. T. 
Woodall, Privates Peter Rath, John Harrington and George W. 
Smith. The six were cheerful enough when they set out but on 
the second day when the Kiowas thought they were far enough 
away from Miles to be out of gun shot hearing they swooped 
down on the little band. The Dixon band neared the divide 
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between the Washita and Gageby creek. Here the Kiowas 
now joined by some Comanches made the attack. Had the 
scouts and soldiers been on fresher mounts they might have 
made a run for it but a running fight was useless under the 
circumstances. 

They dismounted on the hillside, turned the horses over 
to Private Smith as his charges and dashed for the buffalo wal- 
low several hundred yards distant. Smith followed as best he 
could holding the bridles of the six horses. This made Smith’s 
predicament bad to say the least for the Indians always figured 
in killing or running off the horses in order to cut off possible 
escape. They cut down Private Smith. The horses bolted and 
dispersed among the yelling, hard riding, reckless shooting war- 
riors. A bullet struck Smith in the chest, went through his left 
lung and came out under the shoulder blade. Indians made 
daring attempts for his gun but anyone approaching the prone 
soldier was picked off by the five in the wallow. Within a half 
hour all five earned the Purple Heart. Smith lingered until 
ten o'clock that night. 

The wallow, according to Billy Dixon, was about ten feet 
in diameter but slight of depth so that breastworks had to be 
dug if the men were to protect themselves against the waves 
and onslaughts of the blood thirsty redskins. Each man drew 
his knife and digging frantically against time, managed to 
build some resemblance of breastworks. The September sun 
was relentless as it can be across the wind swept plains of the 
Panhandle. The digging and shooting brought sweat and 
thirst, parched lips thick tongues, and mouths as dry as last 
year’s unpicked cotton. The hours literally dragged by as if 
reluctant to give up one lingering, excruciating, suffering mo- 
ment and all believed that this day was to be their last. Not 
a sign of relief in sight neither from the burning sun, the 
scorching wallow, the harassing bucks, the direction of Camp 
Supply. 

About three in the afternoon a black cloud loomed up 
in the west and the faint rumblings of thunder were heard. 
But they dared not hope. Too often does this fool people in 
the Panhandle and if you live there long enough you will learn 
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that thunder doesn’t always mean rain. A Panhandle storm is 
unpredictable. It may burst over your head and bring down 
the roof with it or may by-pass you, which it usually does 
when you need it most, and hit where least expected or wanted. 
The men could only hope and pray. And the rain elected to 
pour down in blinding sheets to drench the defendants hidden 
away there in the wallow. Water gathered into a little puddle, 
stirred up the sandy wallow until it was a collection of mixed 
colors for the blood clots of the wounded softened to mix the 
red with the yellowish and brownish opaque pool that was 
anything but clear and transparent but it was water and while 
not inviting was the best they had to drink and the best drink 
they were ever to have to the end of their days. It was as re- 
freshing as a glass of milk to a baby; a high ball to the members 
of the Stork Club—water, mud, blood. 

The wind changed its course from the west to the north 
and while a moment ago they were boiling now they were freez- 
ing. That is the Panhandle my friend. But for some reason 
God made it one of the healthiest places on earth. Despite the 
extremes in temperatures even within the question of hours, 
very few people are made sick by it. If the five were uncom- 
fortable so were the Indians. They huddled together in small 
desolate groups making sure they were out of rifle range. Rath 
offered to go out after Smith’s cartridge belt, and returned 
with the information that Smith was still alive. Dixon and 
Rath defied the Indians and brought Smith in. Dixon had 
carried Chapman in earlier in the day. As the Indians had set 
fire to the grass but a short time prior to the sudden outburst 
from the heavens fixing up a comfortable bed for the dying 
man was out of the question. But the high wind that followed 
the storm blew in some tumble weed and this was crushed as 
bedding. Smith was given the best of care under the circum- 
stances. After all he had sacrificed his life for them. When one 
of the men went to him to ask him if he needed anything he 
found that Private Smith had died in his sleep. Gentle hands 
lifted the body outside the wallow and the now peaceful fea- 
tures were covered by an army neckerchief. No attack came 
that night. 
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At sunup the men prepared for the end. It never came. 
No doubt the Indians warning from one of their own of the 
approach of a body of soldiers. Major William R. Price of the 
8th Cavalry, with a company from Fort Union in New Mexico, 
was headed for General Miles’ camp. He must have taken a 
round about way for he was over a hundred miles off his course. 
Perhaps Divine Providence so willed it to save these brave 
men. The major was not too sure about these men. True all 
were attached to the army but they could be deserters. Six 
men just didn’t wander off into horizonless spaces by them- 
selves and in a country crawling with Indians to boot. While 
they showed dispatches and explained the reason for their plight 
he refused to succor them in any way. The best he could do 
would be to explain the situation to General Miles. Were the 
major’s cheeks red when the general got through with him. If 
the general had his way his bottom would have been red too. 
He told the major in no uncertain terms that the least he might 
have done was to have left some food for the wounded men and 
some ammunition to aid them along their way. 

At midnight of the second day after the experience with 
Major Price, help arrived. As soon as the wounded were placed 
under the care of the army surgeon the soldiers wrapped the 
body of Private Smith in any army blanket and buried him 
in the wallow. The group then moved down on the Washita, 
built a fire and gave the rescued men their first solid meal in 
days. At Camp Supply Chapman’s leg was amputated above 
the knee. The others recovered in time and went back for 
more Indian fighting with the army. 

General Miles addressed a letter to Washington and asked 
that a Congressional Medal of Honor be given each one of the 
participants. As far as I know this is the only instance in the 
history of our nation that all survivors of a battle were so 
decorated. In bestowing the medal the general said: 

“I take pleasure in presenting to you a medal of honor as 
a recognition by the government of your skill, courage and 
determined fortitude displayed in an engagement with five 
others (Smith’s medal to nearest of kin) on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1874, against hostile Indians in overwhelming numbers. 
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This mark of honor, I trust, will long be worn by you, and, 
through it, in a small degree, compensates for the hardships 
endured; yet it is a lasting emblem of distinguished service, well 
earned in a noble cause. It will ever recall the fact to you and 
yours, of materially having aided in clearing this fair country 
of ruthless savages and freeing it for all time to civil settle- 
ments. This must be an ever increasing gratification to you. 
This badge of honor is most worthily bestowed.” 

Texans interested in seeing the historic sites of their own 
state will find the spot twenty-two miles southwest of Canadian. 
Here rests the bones of a hero. In 1927 an acre of ground was 
donated by D. E. Holt and A. B. Crump of Wheeler and de- 
dicated to the brave men who struggled here. It was deeded 
to the Panhandle Plains Historical Society and a monument of 
Oklahoma granite, about ten feet tall, was unveiled by a 
grateful people. Timothy Dwight Hobart helped make this 
possible. A right of way to the monument was granted and 
an iron fence later protected the little shaft. The legend on 
the marker reads as follows: 


BUFFALO WaLLow BATTLE GROUND 


Here on September 12, 1874, two scouts 
and four soldiers defeated 125 Kiowas 
and Comanche Indians. 

Stand Silent! Heroes have here been, 
Who cleared the way for other men. 


The names of six are inscribed. 

John Oglesby once wrote an article for the Amarillo Globe 
in which he lists transcripts from the Hemphill County Court- 
house Records of the early days. These are some which he took 
from the minutes: 

August 20, 1887—It is ordered by the Court that the 
county judge be authorized and directed into agreement with 
E. B. Purcell binding the county to erect a temporary court- 
house and a temporary jail on Block 50 in Canadian within six 
months from the date of agreement and to erect a permanent 
courthouse and a permanent jail on the consideration of which 
shall begin within three years from the date of said agreement 
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and finished within a reasonable time thereafter. Both together 
to cost not less than $25,000 on consideration that when said 
permanent buildings are erected said Purcell will donate said 
land and make a warrantee deed to it to Hemphill county. 

August 30—That the plans and specifications for court- 
house for Hemphill county submitted by Smith, Burns & Co. 
be adopted. 

November 15—That the Clerk destroy the old bonds re- 
turned from Austin, to be destroyed by burning in the presence 
of the Court. 

January 17, 1888—That a fireproof No. 42 Moser safe 
be bought for the most important records at a price of $300. 

January 23—Paid N. F. Lock eighty dollars for making 
transcript of deed records from Wheeler county. 

January 24—Now comes on to be heard the petitioners 
for a bridge across the Canadian river north of this town. It 
appearing to the Court that bridge would be a great benefit 
to Hemphill county, it is therefore ordered by the Court that 
a bridge be constructed across the Canadian river north of the 
town of Canadian and it is so ordered. The plan of Edward 
Grant for a bridge across the Canadian river is adopted. A 
committee of S. L. Straughan, J. S$. Smith, Doc Atkin, Samuel 
Pollard, Robert Moody and Tom McGee is appointed to find 
a suitable place for building the bridges across the river. 

January 28—Committee make verbal report which was 
adopted. The bridge shall be 1200 ft. long, seven feet from 
low water mark to bottom of bridge; 12 ft. roadway; the cost 
not to exceed $8,000 or $9,000. 

February 18—The contract for building the bridge was 
given to Wrought Iron Company of Canton, Ohio for $9,000 
being considered the best bid by the Court. 

That a road of the first class be established to run from 
Main Street Opposite the Fay Hotel as near the road now 
traveled to the south end of the wagon bridge now being con- 
structed across the Canadian river. 

June 16—It is ordered by the Court that S. V. Pickens be 
notified that Hemphill county has decided to erect a permanent 
jail and that the Court will meet on the 29th of June 1888 to 
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make a contract for the same, and request said Pickens to be 
present. 

December 13—That Grisby & Houston, attorneys of 
Mobeetie, be employed as counsel for plaintiffs and that they 
be paid a fair compensation for their services. (They were 
paid $250 on February 12, 1889) 

June 10, 1889—It is ordered by the Commissioners Court 
of Hemphill county that this Court will not recognize the 
request of Wheeler county to tax any citizen of this county 
contrary to law and that the Court will defend any and all 
of her citizens if necessary. 

August 17—It is ordered that Temple Houston, attorney 
at law, be paid ten dollars out of the road and bridge funds 
for his opinion in regard to bringing suit against the Berlin 
Bridge Company for not building the bridge across the Canadian 
river as per contract entered into by them. 

September 2—It is ordered by the Court that H. H. 
Cunningham, county surveyor, proceed by mutual survey to 
make and establish the north line of Hemphill county. Said 
surveyor shall begin said survey on Monday, September 30, 
1889, and the 102nd mile post on the 100th meridian where 
he shall establish a corner. Said corner shall be an iron tube 
which shall be equivalent in size to not less than 11-4 inches 
in diameter and set at least 30 inches in the ground. Said tube 
shall not be less than 48 inches in length and at the end of 
each mile on said line a like tube shall be set and from the 100th 
meridian thus: 1M, 2M, etc. 

If any of said corners shall coincide with any section cor- 
ner they shall also be marked with the number of at least one 
of the sections common to such corners. Said line shall run 
due west 30 miles from said 102nd mile post. Said surveyor 
shall make field notes of said survey, and give an accurate 
description of all prominent natural objects crossed by or 
adjacent to said line. The northwest corner of said Hemphill 
county to be an iron pipe not less than 21% inches in diameter 
and 4 ft. above the ground and 3 ft. in the ground. Each tube 
shall be marked with letters to correspond with section numbers 
and designate the distance from the 100th meridian. 
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It is further ordered that the Clerk send the County Judge 
of Lipscomb County, Texas, a certified copy of this order: 
J. H. Hopkins, Clerk; E. E. Polly, County Judge of Hemphill 
County, Texas. 

December 3—It is ordered by the Court that the sheriff 
of Hemphill county allow the Committee of the Canadian 
Sunday School the use of the courthouse during the Christmas 
holidays. Said Committee to be responsible for the cleanliness 
of the same after use. 

June 23, 1890—That all lands on the south side of the 
Canadian river shall be assessed at $2.50 an acre. All on the 
north side of the river at $3.00 per acre except choice sections 
at $2.50 per acre. Bids will be received for the four leagues of 
the Hemphill county school lands—17,728 acres—situated in 
Cochran county, Texas, from date to 4 P.M. November 12, 
1890. 

May 11, 1891—It is ordered by the Court that D. Fay, 
County Judge, request of Howell Jones or C. C. Gibbs or the 
party or parties in authority, a warranty deed to Block No. 50 
in the town of Canadian, Texas, upon which the county build- 
ings now stand. Said deed to be made to D. Fay, County Judge, 
and his successors in office. 

May 11—It is ordered by the Court that the bounty now 
paid on coyotes and wildcat scalps be abolished and that the 
bounty on lobo wolves be increased to $5. 

February 8, 1892—It is ordered by the Court that the 
Catholic priest have the use of the courthouse to hold Mass. 

June 13—Hemphill county will pay a bounty of $10 on 
each lobo wolf scalp killed on or after this day. 

March 8, 1893—Pay R. M. McKay one dollar for one pint 
of whiskey for D. L. Lynn. 

May 12, 1893—Pay Medicine Chief of Cheyenne, Okla- 
homa, witness before the Grand Jury, the sum of eleven dollars; 
Robert Big Bear $11; White Skunk $11. 

January 3, 1894—-That Robery Moody and Hogle Wood 
be paid $5 out of the general fund for gate posts for the court- 
house fence. 

September 10—That all persons desiring the bounty on 
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lobo wolves must, after November 1, bring into the Commis- 
sioners Court the entire hide of the lobo wolf; said hide must 
be well stretched and dried. 

Sheriff McGee, who was murdered, died November 24, 
1894. 

February 12, 1895—-Sam Ross and team ten days with 
Capt. G. W. Arrington, hunting the Tom McGee murderers 
—Pay him $20. 

Pay E. C. Skeggs $1.50 for making steps in the courthouse 
and the jail fence. 

An official received the following letter: ‘Trouble if could 
sell for me my land as my husband is dead and a good peace 
from me. Please answer. Let me know as I am glad to hear 
from you.” 

The lists of bond issues for Hemphill county in those early 
days: 


To Whom 
Date of Bond Amount No. Issued For What Due 
Nov. 14, 1887 $1000 1 State of Courthouse & Jail 
a2 (i 2 Texas a 
A 93 3 x s 
Aug. 18, 1888 SL COO a2 “ Building Bridge 
ie 33 3 " # 
: ; iy e “F 
: 3 5 7 ; 
,, 3 6 by x 
. $500 7 i i 
Feb. 18, 1890 $450 1 aH General Funds 
‘4 _ ) = 33 
e . 3 re 3 
x + 4 # y 
os ~ 5 » 3 
4 “ 6 93 * 
¥ ¥ ~ 53 + 
+ > g 99 " 
y 9 >» 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


HOGTOWN 


Clear creek rises a little to the west of Glazier in Hemp- 
hill county and flows south to empty into the Canadian east 
of the city by that name, along the eastern part of Section 182, 
Block 1 of the Gunther & Munson Survey. An arm of the 
creek rises in the southwestern portion of Section 72 of the 
same survey and flows south to join the main stream in Section 
175 and the main stream oftimes cascades and vomits into the 
Canadian especially following the sudden bursts that make 
summer storms in this area a marvel to behold. Here before 
the Sand and Silt Age, before the birth of Sandstorms, were the 
rich, boggy, bottomlands that could sprout corn as high as 
an elephant’s eye; here tall grew the grasses; here buffalo 
rambled about and often hid from Indians; here longhorns 
waxed fat and strong into lush, juicy T bones to warm the 
belly of a wintery day and even in the summer for that mat- 
ter: here clear water mirrored the cloudless blue sky. Charles 
Siringo in his book, Lone Star Cowboy (pp. 166-67) wrote: 

“In the early 70’s the State of Texas had made a deal with 
Gunther & Munson of Sherman, Texas, to survey most of 
the Texas Panhandle, their pay being a deed to every third 
section of land. There being about twenty-five counties in the 
Panhandle, you can imagine the number of sections these two 
Sherman lawyers owned after the survey was finished.” 

So between the State of Texas and Gunther & Munson 
there was plenty of land for sale. The railroad land will be 
considered in a separate chapter. The Texas and New York 
Land Company (controlled by the railroad) managed to get 
in the deal but their lands were more to the west and are for 
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the consideration of those wishing to write the story of the 
western counties of the Panhandle. Milt Pollard came in from 
Colorado and bought up most of the land on the site of Hog- 
town. Several years later he sold out to his brother Samuel. 
Others came in building their dugouts and picket homes, farm- 
ing the rich bottom land that early in the spring gave vege- 
tables to the settlers. Passing Indians more often as not stopped 
by to enjoy them. They were quiet now realizing the hope- 
lessness of their Lost Cause but the settlers wanted no trouble 
with them and fed them. Mrs. Polly out on Commission creek 
once fed a hundred. If enough of the produce was left they 
sold it at Fort Elliott, Mobeetie and to the railroad construction 
gang when it came in. These settlers also maintained cattle 
ranches. O. H. Nelson proved to them that Hereford White- 
faces were better beef for the area than longhorns. More and 
more Hereford dotted the prairies and the longhorns went to 
join the ranks of the buffalo as has-beens of a forgotten past. 

J. C. Studer, the Simpsons, Woods, Coles and others came 
to be known as Clear Creekers. Soon the place had all the ear 
marks of a thriving community. The Southern Kansas moved 
towards the Panhandle. This brought on another rush of land 
happy settlers who dreamed of buying up ahead of the railroad 
and re-selling at an immense profit for if the Iron Horse 
galloped through the Clear Creek settlement then a townsite 
company would be formed and a big city would be in the 
making. Higgins was already booming. Glazier did not come 
into being until many years later. This would be the logical 
spot after Higgins. 

Thus it was one fine morning when the Clear Creek set- 
tlement woke up it noticed a mass movement of wagons com- 
ing in from the northeast. On they came loaded with tents 
and household equipment, the whiskey saloon on wheels bring- 
ing up the vanguard. The construction gang was on the move 
and here it would settle. It stopped at Sam Pollard’s spring 
on the boundary between the Pollard and Studer property. Of 
course it wasn’t the Studer place then for we are a little ahead 
of ourselves. We mention it to give you an idea as to where 
Hogtown was located. Actually many of the Clear Creekers 
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we know today did not settle until after the coming of the 
railroad. Pollard was the big land owner then. The railroad 
workers wished to camp at the water hole on the Pollard place 
as they worked the rails to the Canadian river. They would 
be here for several months primarily because the bridge across 
the river would take some time to build. 

Samuel Pollard was enthusiastic. He readily consented for 
the workers to use all the water they wanted for he might be 
lucky enough to be the landowner the officials would approach 
for the planning of a townsite. His place was strategically 
located and far enough from Higgins to be just what the rail- 
road wanted. 

So the saw and the hammer serenaded the prairie that 
eventful day and the pick and shovel swung in accompani- 
ment as tents and outhouses were hastily thrown together and 
what was once a barren, lonely spot now took on the appearance 
of a circus tent city. The men were plenty experienced at this 
sort of thing. They saw the rise and fall of tent cities all along 
the route of the railroad, through Kansas into the Nations Ter- 
ritory and now the Panhandle of Texas. Strange as it seems 
it was the railroad that did not receive land grants from the 
State of Texas that built into Texas to make forty-one rail- 
roads that did quite ashamed of themselves. Of course, none 
of the railroads receiving land from Texas could quite compete 
with the Santa Fe. Even today it is a power to be reckoned with. 
Several vacant dugouts close by were marshaled into use as 
homes. A large tent that needed no fanfare as to what it was 
dominated the scene. The clink of glass and the array of bot- 
tles advertised this tent. Sam climbed on the bandwagon. If 
money took to flowing freely he wanted to be around to scoop 
it up. This rush of humanity invaded his domain quite without 
his permission. Not that he objected for he was already schem- 
ing as to how to get the Santa Fe to buy him out. He played 
along with the construction gang and put up a rather roughly 
built shack that became Hemphill county’s first hotel. Candles 
took the place of lamps and often a rag soaked in oil served 
to dispell the gloom of the night. Stoves were out of the ques- 
tion but a fire on the open range served just as well. Everything 
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was so helter skelter that one rather fastidious worker said it 
was no better than the hog pen in his back yard up in Indiana. 
The boys took a fancy to this name and Hogtown it was, 

Clear Creekers were delighted with the prospect of the 
railroad for it meant a boom town here of all places. Actually 
Sam was not a drinking man and possibly would not have 
opened his saloon merely for the sake of operating one. But 
construction workers felt the need of a fortifying drink now 
and then to ward off a cold, to sap up their sweat and to 
conserve their strength for the next day’s work. True a wagon 
load of the stuff came in with the gang as faithful as a camp 
follower but there was enough room for one or two more and 
Sam felt that he could use the extra money. He also set up a 
lunch counter and boarded a few of the less tainted. As one 
would expect on pay day some of the workers got a little out 
of hand and for a time the place was known as Desperado 
Village. Construction workers could get kind of rough at times 
for theirs was a hard life and hardly lived. 

T. B. Humphrey was a school teacher on the Washita and 
viewed with alarm the workings of Hogtown. He hoped against 
hope that none of the children of the Clear Creekers would be 
contaminated at the language and hard drinking of the stocky 
automatons that worked like devils the day long and drank like 
fishes the whole night through. Not all, mind you but the 
ones that did took more than the share of those that didn’t. 
In those days water was meant to wash in; there was nothing 
in the book that said they had to drink it. They were gruff 
and rough those muscle-bound workers, but they built an em- 
pire. 

J. C. Studer, the blacksmith, whose little son was forever 
finding iodine or patent medicine to drink, much to the horror 
of his mother, kept his fingers crossed for he did what he could 
to keep the little mite away from the swash-bucking, swagger- 
ing, hard-working, hard-drinking, hard-fighting brood on the 
Southern Kansas railroad and fortunately none of it impressed 
the child who grew up to be as prominent a citizen as his father 
hoped him to be. All the Studers have been a credit to the 
Panhandle. 
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During off hours the workmen plunged into the clear 
waters of the stream, so cool and refreshing. Cleansed, they 
sauntered over to the Pollard Hotel for supper, then into the 
cantina and sometimes their stare became fixed, glassy and 
dreamy and it wasn’t from nostalgia. Others enjoyed a good 
fight and all in all they pitched contentedly on their cots to 
slumber away the few remaining hours till dawn. 

One murder is on the books for Hogtown. Jack Preston 
and Red Holly, the saloon keeper, could not see eye to eye. 
There was bad blood between them but it never broke out 
violently. Preston was perhaps a little jealous of Holly’s stand- 
ing in the community. He was a dispenser of hard drinks also 
although he did not seem to be at Hogtown in quite that 
capacity but rather as a construction worker. When Canadian 
was founded Preston became a bar keeper in the new city 
possibly at McKay’s saloon for Berry took care of his place 
himself. Witnesses seem to agree that this time Holly went 
after Preston with a gun. Preston was also armed as was the 
custom of the day especially among cowboys. Holly took a 
shot at Preston and missed. The other fellow didn’t. The near- 
est official was at Mobeetie, as Hemphill county had neither a 
jail nor a sheriff at the time. Preston was pretty well known 
and it was agreed that if he paid his $500 bail he was free to 
come and go as he pleased until his trial came to court. His 
was the first case tried in Hemphill county and the jury de- 
cided that it was a case of self defense. He remained in Canadian 
to dispense the drinks. Red was carried to the hillside and buried 
within sight of the future J. C. Studer home. If you go to 
Clear creek you will see the longely grave as solitary as a 
sparrow on a housetop. 

Meantime the old pile bridge across the Canadian was 
being pushed. The railhead had moved past Hogtown and was 
pointing to the river before the officials of the Southern Kansas 
put in their appearance. They approached Samuel Pollard and 
put out feelers about land for a townsite. They wanted Sam 
to donate the land for a townsite, then they would deed half 
the town lots to him but he wouldn’t take half the lots. It was 
Hogtown in more ways than one. He wanted all or nothing. 
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This was a mistake on his part for the railroad proved to him 
that his land wasn’t necessary. 

This changed the whole course of history for Canadian 
and Clear Creek. Had Sam agreed the railroad would have 
probably saved itself the expense of a bridge across the Cana- 
dian and worked its tracks along the opposite shore. Many a 
time thereafter old Uncle Sam Pollard as he was called must 
have looked at the reflection of himself in the creek and called 
himself a fool. Several old timers have told me that Hogtown 
was started in 1886 but the sale of lots for the new town of 
Canadian did not start until July, 1887. But the Clear Creekers 
stuck close to home. They were disappointed no doubt never- 
theless they refused to sell out to move across the river. The 
tents of Hogtown came down, the freight wagons were loaded 
and off went the construction gang to the site of present Miami. 
Only Red Holly remained. 

Humphrey gave up his school at the junction of the Gageby 
and the Washita and became Clear Creek’s first teacher. Life 
went on and the tent city was soon forgotten. The village of 
Clear Creek arose out of its ruins. To appreciate the activities 
taking place in the colony before it joined the ranks of the 
ghost villages of the Panhandle we will give accounts as we 
found them in the old Canadian Records. 

Feb. 28, 1895—Ike Simpson is the champion chess player 
of the Creek. The happy faces of young ladies and gentlemen 
from Canadian graced with their presence our Sunday School 
and Service last Sunday. 

On Saturday evening soon after the young folk of the 
neighborhood had responded to an invitation to assemble at 
T. B. Humphrey’s new house, a blaze was noticed just over 
a lamp which had been placed too near the ceiling. Panic pre- 
vailed. T. B. pawed at the blaze until he burnt both hands and 
skinned the back of the left one. Finally water was brought 
and the fire extinguished although it was ablaze from cone to 
peak. Excitement subsided and the games proceeded. A merry 
time was had by all. Mr. Humphrey’s house has been thoroughly 
“warmed” and one large charred spot shows that it was a little 
too well done. 
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March 7—Rev. Stump of Miami preached Sunday morn- 

ing. 

Night school for the boys finishing Ray’s Higher Arith- 
metic and Algebra began this week. 

March 14—Frank Weldon will rent some of Sam Pollard’s 
land. 

March 21—The first load of vegetables for the spring of 
°95 was 85 bunches of onions. Tally one for I. B. Wood. 

A petition is being circulated for a postoffice to be known 
as Pollard much inconvenience is being felt from the lack of 
mail service when the water is high. The petition asks for the 
appointment of Miss Nola Bailey to be postmistress. 

Rev. Hall, presiding elder, and Rev. Bailey, our local 
minister, held Gospel Services at the school house last Sunday. 

William Byran and George Simpson attended quarterly 
conference at Canadian this week and secured the next meet- 
ing of the conference three months hence for Clear Creek, or 
Pollard, as we hope to call it. 

That fine buggy and harness at the school house Sunday 
made the boys open their mouths and eyes. Two preachers at 
hand but no license. Try again. 

April 4—There was such a lack of public spirit last week 
that no one came to Sunday School. 

At the closing of the present term of school the pupils 
will give an exhibition. It will be given in the school house 
on Friday evening, April 19, beginning at 8 o'clock, railroad 
time. 

The cattle in the big pasture broke the fence and drifted 
with the storm into Commission creek. 

April 18—Rev. J. E. Turner preached at the school house 
last Sunday. 

The community was in a flutter over the arrival of a pair 
of twin boys at the house of Nathan Gray. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray are the parents of five girls and when this double Easter 
surprise came to gladden their household the proud father 
could scarcely contain himself. He came down to announce 
to your reporter at 4 A.M. in the morning the glad news. The 
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dog ‘treed’ him on a haystack in the yard but with a loud voice 
he heralded the glad tidings. 

April 25—The exhibition given by the Clear Creek school 
last Friday was attended by a large appreciative crowd of 
spectators, all of whom thoroughly enjoyed the exhibition. 
The house was crowded to the fullest capacity and all present 
agreed in pronouncing the entertainment an excellent one. 
The vocal solo, ‘Song of the Senate’ sung by Prof. Smith, was 
an original composition and ran something like this: 

There’s a settlement on Clear creek near the tank, 
Where are living some who think their lives a blank. 
The opinion is most rank; 
He who holds it is a crank, 
For they legislate on Clear creek near the tank. 
?s 
We have Pollard from the Sucker State, so meek, 
And there’s Bailey from Missouri, rather weak; 
But they fought like Greek and Greek 
At the Senate every week, 
And it taught them how to speak and again in cheek. 
3 
Massachusetts sent us Humphrey to orate; 
We had Simpson who was from the Sugar State; 
But they didn’t like debate; 
They could scarce articulate. 
When the clerk would call the roll they voted straight. 
4 
There is Bryan who’s he man from Arkansas. 
He is noted for his never failing jaw. 
But in the air he doesn’t saw, 
And he don’t get up and paw 
As does Wood of Colorado, on the law. 
5 
When the rising generation took a hand— 
And some say they made their speeches second hand— 
But they made their splendid stand, 
And for boys ’twas really grand, 
And we would not have you misunderstand. 
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The closing piece was a comedy entitled: The National 
Teachers Association, which was an original composition writ- 
ten by Prof. Smith for the occasion. John Byran’s rendition 
of the character of the Arkansan Teacher being especially good. 
The instrumental music which was furnished by a number of 
violins, guitars, banjos and mandolins in the hands of expert 
players, was excellent. 

Prof. Smith who has just closed his second term of school 
at the Clear Creek School, left the first of the week to work 
on his farm in Day county, Oklahoma. Mr. (J. C.) Smith is 
an excellent teacher and a first rate fellow in every respect and 
we hope to see him again with us next year. 

The bridge gang have been putting in a stock guard this 
week on Buck Wood’s place. This makes three guards on the 
same place. Buck says that if anything is worth doing it 1s 
worth doing it right. 

May 9—J. D. Bailey has rented Sam Pollard’s house and 
moved in and is now keeping boarders. 

May 23—Frank Burgett has commenced butchering for 
Sam Pollard. We understand that Mr. Pollard is going to 
run the ice and butcher business this season. 

June 6—The school election on last Saturday proved to 
be a failure on account of all the election board being in town 
(Canadian) peddling vegetables; so the judge will have to 
appoint a trustee for school No. 2 district. 

Uncle Sam Pollard has gone into the hog business the 
right way. He had bought a nice bunch of hogs from J. J. 
Sutherland and will fence in his alfalfa meadow with hog wire 
so he can utilize it in that way. 

There was another round-up on Clear creek on the first 
Sunday of June. You see they are too poor to take care of 
their cattle during the week; I don’t remember when there was 
a round-up on Clear creek in the week day. I don’t see the 
use of rounding up this creek so often when there are not over 
one hundred head of cattle on the creek. 

July 18—Our school house doors should be closed when 
there are no services going. Cattle or anything else can go in 
when they want to. 
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August 18—The Clear Creek School is in need of a pump, 
and a fence around the house also. There are about one hundred 
head of cattle standing around it all the time. 

Sept. 5—Our school commenced last Monday with twenty- 
one pupils. Prof. C. V. Bailey proved himself master of the 
day and we hope he will prove himself master of the term and 
we all look forward to having a good school. The people of 
Clear Creek cordially invite the school trustees to visit the 
school this term as they have never done so before and look 
and see for themselves that we need a pump and a fence around 
the house. 

Nov. 28—Prof. C. V. Bailey’s new house is nearing com- 
pletion already. John Bryon is the carpenter and his work 
shows that he has improved his opportunities of learning the 
trade while with the bridge carpenters. 

There was a fine lot of town girls over on our side of the 
river last Saturday. They claimed to be persimmon hunting 
but we are afraid that they were trying to capture our young 
boys. We would like to keep them long enough to make 
another crop with men, but, take them along girls, if you can’t 
do any better. 

Dec. 12—The party at J. B. Bailey’s last Friday night 
was not as good as was expected on account of musicians not 
putting in their appearance. But the folks all had a good time 
anyway. 

Hogtown is on the boom again. 

Dec. 26—The people of Clear Creek feel very thankful 
to the officers of the Canadian Christmas Endeavor for their 
assistance in organizing a society persistant effort in drilling 
them. (Ibid May 23, 1912) 

The building which has been used for a school house 
proved too cold for the teacher and pupils last week so the 
school equipment was moved to the Wilson dugout where 
school will be held for the rest of the season. (Ibid Jan. 16, 
1913). 

The once thriving little town is no more but those who 
have lived there will always reserve a warm spot in their memory 
for what was once a little jewel in the valley. 
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Mendota is officially listed as “On or about the First day 
of August, A.D. 1907, lands were divided and platted into 
town lots and blocks, known and designated as the town of 
Mendota. . . . The official plat of said town of Mendota 
was filed for record on October 14, 1907 and recorded in Vol. 
12, pages 639, Record of Deeds, Hemphill County. .. .” 

Glazier as a town grew out of the desire of Johnson to 
establish a city on his estate. The place was known as Glazier 
long before the turn of the century but it was not until 1908 
that the town was plated and organized. Miss Cunningham was 
the first school teacher in October of that year. Here are a 
few items concerning this town ten miles from Canadian: 

J. B. Stewart’s new hall is almost completed. The dancers 
could not wait for the finishing touch so they started the music 
Friday night. 

C. Y. Mercer opened up a new grocery store where L. M. 
Royl moved out and has a nice little store in good running 
order. (C. R. Oct. 22, 1908) 

J. B. Stewart has sold his interest in the Glazier Hotel and 
the same is now under the management of Mr. Dieterson of 
Lipscomb. Bro. Bass of Dallas is in our midst, being sent here 
by the Conference to make headquarters at this point and we 
are glad to welcome such live workers among us. Bro. Bass is 
a Methodist and wants his followers to assist him at building 
a parsonage. (Ibid Nov. 22) 

A very destructive fire occurred at Glazier last Tuesday 
afternoon in which the loss of property will go beyond the 
$20,000 mark. There was very little insurance to cover the 
loss. The fire originated in a shed used for storing hay at the 
rear of the Terry & Freeman Feed Store and is reported to have 
been at this place. Those present were the Rev. J. Gilmore, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Arring- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Young, Mrs. Brown, Miss Hattie 
Galleher and the Misses Moody. 

A reference is made to Hogtown by an irate Canadian 
who was tired of having hogs running all over the streets of 
the town. She wrote to the editor Nov. 28, 1895: “We would 
like to ask Mr. Editor if anything can be done to abate the 
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hog nuisance. We have waited patiently for some of the male 
population to take up the subject but it seems that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business and things have 
come to such a pass that patience has ceased to be a virtue. The 
indefatigable rooter is monarch of all he surveys. He walks into 
our yards and gardens and helps himself to the best we have 
without an even ‘by your leave’. Nothing is sacred from his 
snout. He doesn’t hesitate to take anything from a grindstone 
to a ten year old rooster. He is irrepressible. If you down 
one, another springs up as if by magic, to take his place. They 
say we have a law, but it seems to be no one’s business to 
enforce that law. We want to enroll you on your side, Mr. 
Editor, to help fight the despot off the streets. Talk ‘hog’ to 
the people until they will be sick of the very name. And if 
that fails to oust him, let us gather up the porkers and march 
them to the premises of every man whose duty it is to enforce 
the law and keep them there until they root him out of house 
and home. Don’t you think it would be a good plan to change 
names with the place across the river and call this Hogtown?” 

The original Clear Creekers faded away in time; only 
J. C. Studer re-lives the past of his Anvil Ranch days and 
remembers the construction gang and the talk of a possible 
city there. And when he goes only Red Holly will remain. 
Even Sam Pollard who could have changed the whole course 
of the history of Canadian and Hemphill county gave up in 
time. Looking at other Records we find: 

February 18, 1897: Uncle Sam Pollard has sold his fine 
ranch on the north side of the river to J. C. Studer for $2,000 
and will leave about the first of March for Colorado. 

Buck Wood says that he will try to stay in the Panhandle 
another year as he can’t get away this spring; so you may look 
for vegetables this year at your own price if he is successful. 

March 4—-Our school is progressing finely under the skill- 
ful management of Prof. W. F. Smith. He has a new way of 
keeping the children from play and that is to give them plenty 
of work to do. 

We all join together in wishing Mr. and Mrs. Luther suc- 
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cess in their new home at Glazier, as we learn that Mr. Luther 
has been promoted to section foreman at that place. 

Rev. Bentley, of Lipscomb, preached a fine sermon at the 
Clear Creek School on the 2nd. inst. From the way the preachers 
stop at W. P. Bryan’s one would think the spring chickens were 
ripe down there. 

The Dunkard or United Brethren preachers have sent an- 
other appointment to preach at Clear Creek School on Satur- 
day and Sunday. But they have failed so often that we don’t 
have much faith in them; yet they may come. 

Other settlements in Hemphill county that are just above 
being a memory today were known as Cataline and Eller Flats. 
Near the conflux of the Washita and Gageby Creek, the set- 
tlers built a school house. Later they moved the settlement six 
miles east in the vicinity of Buffalo Wallow battleground and 
Robber’s Roost. Mrs. Riley was postmistress for many years 
before moving to Canadian where she died. Here are some of 
the findings on Cataline 

March 28, 1895—Prairie fires have been raging for about 
six days burning out a vast plot of country known as the 
‘divide’ between the Sweetwater and the Washita. 

Almost the entire community went to town (Canadian) 
this week. Among those who went were G. W. Palmer, J. C. 
Turner, J. M. Harris, Jno. Harris and Bobby Nail. 

Jno. Harris has taken the contract of keeping Mrs. Boles’ 
cattle for two years. 

Mr. Conaster was out our way to attend Sunday services. 
His brand new buggy and harness and that splasky team are 
not built for lonely drives and it will be an opportunity for 
some one to take some pleasant rides. 

May 30—The Sunday services were not so well attended 
as usual by our own people but a number of people from the 
Flats and other places helped to make up a good crowd. We 
had the usual services, dinner on the ground and Children’s 
Day. Among the visitors we noticed C. J. Smith; the two 
Nolens. 

A Sunday and Community picnic will be given on the 
Gageby next Friday. 
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The school, under the management of Miss Kissick, has 
made a good start with an enrollment of sixteen. This is the 
largest attendance for several years and a very prosperous term 
is anticipated. 

Steps are being taken to do some much needed repairs on 
the school house. 

Mr. Hanna, our genial carrier of mail between this place 
and Canadian, is making his regular runs again after a brief 
illness. 

Not far from Cataline was Eller Flats. Here are a few 
random notes about that once thriving community. 

March 7, 1895—-Mr. Brooks is a new settler and is living 
on the Hill place. 

A very successful term of six months school closes here 
Friday. Miss Lucy Alexander has been universally liked and 
retires with the best wishes of all. 


The rain has put everybody to work. 
Lige Bryant is plowing. 

Henry Nolen is plowing. 

John Nolen is plowing. 

Doc Little is plowing. 

B. Hopkins is plowing. 

W. C. Hardin is plowing. 

C. J. Smith is plowing. 

John Webb is plowing. 

William Calhoun is plowing. 
Floyd Calhoun is plowing. 

Ed Mangold is plowing. 

John Eller is plowing. 

Lum Eller is plowing. 

Jim Porter is plowing. 

Dick Porter is plowing. 

C. H. Eller is plowing double. 

J. F. York is sharpening his plow. 
John Smith is sharpening his plow. 


The list about takes care of the names of the early settlers 
on Eller Flats. 
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June 13—The contract to carry the mail from Cataline 
to Antelope (Eller Flats postoffice) once a week was let to C. 
Bolling of London, Kentucky. He is advertising to sub-let it. 

Last Sunday nearly the entire community took well filled 
lunch baskets and picnicked in the Big Bottom. 

June 20—Owing to the special sessions of court which is 
likely to absorb the male population during the first week of 
July a celebration has been decided on for Friday, June 28 at 
Doc Little’s grove. It is to be a basket picnic and guests will 
be treated to an attractive program. 

The first meeting of the Owl Club Debating Society was 
a decided success. 

Sept. 27—Again we are called upon to chronicle the un- 
timely departure from this life of another of those who have 
been suffering typhoid fever in the Eller Flats. Minnie Smith, 
daughter of John and Arabella Smith, died at her house on 
Tuesday, September 19, after a lingering illness. Minnie was 
a bright girl of thirteen. 

On August 16, 1934, the old school at Cataline was torn 
down. It was built of logs in 1886 on what was called the 
Anderson place near the Ed George ranch. This first building 
was torn down and re-built on land donated by W. A. Donald- 
son. The lumber for this school was hauled from Canadian. 
R. T. Alexander and W. A. Donaldson were the principal 
carpenters and as school trustees donated their services. The 
building was moved a few years later to the Alexander ranch 
for the convenience of the pupils. This new building was 
erected in 1934. It was always a one teacher school and con- 
ducted as an Independent School. There teachers to the time 
the school was rebuilt on the Alexander ranch in 1934 were: 


T. B. Humphrey 1885 Della Cann 1893 
J. C. Turner 1886 George Elliott 1894 
M. H. Dennison 1888 Florence McKissick 1895 
M. Nickols 1889 Lydia White 1896 
W. J. Sowder 1890 (First teacher at the 

R. T. Alexander 1891 new school) 

Bob Wickliff 1892 M. Williams 1897 
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Mrs. Raymond Roberson 1898 Lizzie Dial 1915 


M. Nickols and B. Hawkins 1916 
Kate Harris 1899-1900 Phoebe Moore 1917 
Colimbra Redfern 1901 Vera Donaldson 1918 
Mammie Jorden 1902 Minnie Turner 1919 
Lonna Hanwall 1903 Leorice Turner 1920 
Mrs. Jim Ennis 1904 Tip Atherton 1921 
Georgia Humphrey 1906 Kathleen Jennings 1923 
Clara Haggard 1907 Bessie Willmouth 1924 
Lucy Nenlon 1908 John McDaniel 1925 
J. Patterson 1909 Laura Bell Smith 1927 
Miss Talley 1910 John McDonald 1928 
Jessie Creggar 1911 John Alldredge 1929 
Celia Hext 1912 Arnold White 1930 
Luia Walker 1913 J. O. Chaudoin 1932 
Will Crow 1914 John Knox 1934 


A history of Hemphill county would not be complete of 
course without mention of Coburn, Gem, Mendota and Glazier. 

Gem City is taking on the appearance of a live bustling 
town. The hotel is completed and has been opened by U. S. 
Eavans formerly of Durham, Okla., who makes a live landlord. 

The Tepe-Hoover Lumber Company of Canadian has 
opened a lumber and hardware store and are doing a good busi- 
ness. J. P. Fitzgerald is manager of the yard. Tom Budd and 
Arthur Luther are busy building their houses by moonlight this 
week. (Canadian Record June 10, 1909) 

The Buckner-Moody Mercantile Company expect their 
goods to come in the last of the week when they will be ready 
for business. Ed Buckner who will have the business manage- 
ment of the place is an up to date hustler and is the right man 
in the right place. (Ibid—June 17) 

Last Friday and Saturday were the days appointed to cele- 
brate the Nation’s Anniversary and bring into official existence 
the little city on the east side of the county. Accordingly, early 
Friday morning the little place was the scene of marked ac- 
tivity. Long before the middle of the forenoon people from 
the distance of tweny-five miles were upon the ground taking 
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part in the event which already proved a blessing to the people 
of the east side in the matter of material gain. 

The Moody Land Company (controlled by T. Moody who 
named the townsite after his wife whose first name was Gem) 
ran automobiles out from Canadian which enabled a goodly 
number of people to attend the festivities which otherwise 
would have been denied the privilege. On account of the auto- 
mobile provision we were enabled to be early on the grounds 
and to note in particular every part of the celebration. The 
Canadian Band arrived on the scene shortly before noon of the 
first day and with the striking up of the patriotic airs and other 
music the crowd collected and business began to pick up. 

At 11 A.M. Friday, the people were called under the tent 
and the invocation was delivered by Rev. Geo. Harris, which 
was followed by the welcome address by Thomas Moody, F. R. 
Jamison of the Canadian Record. Immediately after this address 
everybody made a break for the chuck wagon. Six beefs were 
killed for the occasion. Three for the first day and three for 
the second. They were prepared by the well known George 
Mosely. After dinner N. P. Willis gave the address. Then came 
the sale of lots by Col. N. T. Moore, the man with the million 
dollar voice. Three different times the sale of lots took place 
and some thirty or forty lots were sold at auction, one going as 
high as $275. 

The tournament riding took place in the afternoon of the 
first day and resulted in a tie for the first prize between Harlin 
Hopkins and Fred Rathjen. With the exception of that plat- 
form dance and the moving picture show this concluded the 
festivities of the first day. 

The second day opened with an address by Rev. Slover, 
President of Clarendon College; W. A. Palmer of Canadian, 
attorney; H. L. Adkins of Higgins. Hon. H. E. Hoover made 
the last address of the event and it goes without saying that he 
was listened to with close attention. A Baby Show took place 
in the afternoon, the first prize going to Ardelle Henderson. 
Robert Jamison took second prize and Dora Wright the third. 
Next came a ball game between Canadian and Miami and the 
slow mule race won by Mr. Reed of Oklahoma. There was a 
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free dinner at the hotel on the second day for people who did 
not bring their baskets. (Canadian Record July 9, 1909) 

The commission from the postmaster general (Hitchock) 
appointing Gem as a postoffice is just received. As soon as mail 
sacks, etc., arrive the mail will be ready for distribution at the 
new stand. Postmaster will soon move the postoffice to the John- 
son Hardware Store. (Ibid July 29) ) 

Our school will begin next Monday. Miss Donaldson has 
been employed and we predict a great school. (Ibid Seot 9) 

Gem never became the city it was expected to be and the 
townsite moved from the original location. The new village 
of Gem continues on. The church at Gem opened on June 26, 
1910. That same year the school opened with two teachers and 
sixty pupils. 7 ; 

Mendota in western Hemphill county was named for 
Mendota, Illinois, former home of the townsite promoter. On 
Red Deer creek and the Santa Fe railroad it gave better hope 
of survival than Gem or Coburn. The town was founded in 
1909. re 

Dell & Weldenhaus, contractors, have just finished Mr. 
Kincaid’s house and have taken contract to build a house on 
Mr. Kincaid’s farm near the city (of Mendota). B. W. Neld 
has taken contract to build an addition to Johnson’s Hardware 
Store owing to an increase of business. 

Mendota is on the boom. Another new house is going up. 
(July 22, 1909.) 

During this past week the corner stone of our new Union 
Church (i.e., to be used by all denominations) and school build- 
ing was laid in the presence of about one hundred and fifty 
spectators. All the inhabitants of Mendota and vicinity were 
gathered to help with the merry making and witness the im- 
posing ceremony. The beautiful grove north of town was ar- 
ranged with tables, swings, etc. After a splendid dinner, the 
people enjoyed a short address delivered by Mr. Palmer of 
Canadian. Music was by the Mendota Chorus and the sermon 
by Rev. Whatley of Miami. A beautiful solo was sung by 
Miss Clara Lewis of Kiowa, Kansas, after which resolutions were 
read and accepted. The company then retired to the founda- 
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tion of the building where all joined their voices in the soul- 
stirring hymn, America, after which Rev. Whatley with a few 
appropriate words, deposited a box containing a beautiful Bible, 
Sunday School Records, coins of various dates, etc., in a beauti- 
ful marble block which was then laid in place by the builder, 
Mr. C. W. Larimore. (Ibid Aug. 19) 

Mendota public school opened Tuesday with a large at- 
tendance. (25) Miss Livens who recently arrived here from 
Canada will teach school in this city this winter. She is highly 
educated and a first class teacher. (Ibid Sept. 9) 

The time for the opening of our school is definitely fixed 
for Sept. 19 with Professor Shultz as principal. He comes to 
our people from the Missouri State Normal School at Kirks- 
ville. He has excellent credentials from that institution. (Ibid 
Aug. 25, 1910) 

School closed last Friday with a very interesting and de- 
lightful entertainment by the children. Much credit is due the 
spectators. All the inhabitants of Mendota and vicinity were 
teacher, Miss Gruver for her patience with the children who 
have shown much improvement under her care. 

Glazier grew into quite a town boasting a bank, newspaper 
and other such businesses that are the marks of a lively town. 
Another fire almost wiped it out. This discouraged many peo- 
ple who moved to Canadian, Higgins and other nearby towns. 
In a way this was fortunate for when the tornado that wiped 
out the town hit the population of Glazier had gone down to 
ninety. With the tornado demolishing the town (April 16, 
1946), the postal authorities decided not to reestablish the post 
office. However, it is rebuilding and Glazier may again arise 
out of the ruins. The following are the people who were killed 
by the tornado or died shortly afterwards as a result of injuries 
sustained in the storm: 


Thomas Hartly Hext (54) 
Troy Leslie Brock (37) 
Mrs. Alice Davis (64) 
Harry Lee Farrell (78) 
Ida Farrell (71) 
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Mrs. Mary Ann Hood Herring (93) 

Walter O. Scott (63) 

Mrs. Walter O. Scott (66) 

Jimmie Simmons (37) 

Harold B. Vroadway (53) 

Mrs. Mary E. Trueblood (71) 

Walter Engleman (He was from Coburn a little hamlet 
between Higgins and Glazier, started by the Santa Fe but never 
branching out like Mendota.) 


Midway, in Hemphill county, was founded by Mr. Johnson 
who later moved to Canadian and founded the Johnson store 
at the edge of town before moving up to its present location 
on the grounds of the old high school building. Midway was 
more of a trading center than a village. It was located to the 
right of the highway between Canadian and Mobeetie, about 
halfway between the two towns. 

Nothing is left of Zybach, the village that was part in 
Hemphill county and part in Wheeler county. There is a 
gas pump and a store where canned goods may be purchased. 
But even this is being converted into a private residence. Only 
the old school and the graveyard linger on to tell the story of 
a village that faded away because of dust storms, drought and 
the endless battle against cloudless horizons. Gageby delineates 
the line of demarkation now; and Buffalo Wallow. Between 
these points rides the ghost of Clay Allison with his six-shooter 
making a target of all the highway signs as if to eliminate all 
indications of the march of progress and we assist him in cling- 
ing to the past with Rodeo Days, Frontier Days, Pioneer Days, 
Old Timers meetings and a host of other indications, for no 
matter how modern we have become in the Panhandle we still 
hanker for the good old days. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE SOUTHERN KANSAS RAILROAD 


The Santa Fe Railroad was the brain child of one Col. 
Cyrus K. Holliday. One of the founders of Topeka, Kansas, 
he had what seemed a preposterous idea to many of his colleagues 
in the Kansas Territorial Senate that a railroad could replace 
the old Santa Fe Trail. This idea was born in his mind as early 
as 1859 when he wrote and put through a charter embracing 
this gigantic but highly potential project. With the charter 
on paper he had to run the gauntlet of trial by fire as do all 
idealists before his dream graduated from the realm of fancy to 
the coldness of fact. No rebuff was too hard for him to take; 
no ridicule too stinging to hear; no refusal too crushing to 
quench his undaunted courage. 

Holliday finally induced George K. Beach of New York 
to sign a contract to build a section of the project road. That 
was in 1867 when the nation was just beginning to realize that 
the Civil War was over. Beach took one look at the bleak 
Kansas plains and turned his contract over to T. J. Peter of 
Cincinnati. Peter went to Kansas and was of the same mind 
as Beach. Holliday practically shanghaied him before he formu- 
lated his own opinion as to the vast possibilities of Kansas. 
Finally convinced in his own mind that Holliday was as much 
a realist as a visionary Peter went to the contracting firm of 
Dodge, Lord & Co. and in 1869, ten years after the charter 
was received by Holliday, the first twenty-eight miles from 
Topeka to Burlingame were constructed. Several years before 
this at a time hardly deemed feasible, Congress granted aid in 
the form of 3,000,000 of Kansas land but this was to become 
the property of the Santa Fe only when the railroad was com- 
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pleted to the Colorado line. The year of the grant was in 1863. 
Congress wisely imposed a ten year limit. The bill passed both 
houses in substantially the original form and was signed by 
President Lincoln. March 3, 1863. The Act provided: 

“That there be and is hereby, granted to the State of 
Kansas, for the purpose of aiding in the construction . . . of 
a railroad from the city of Atchison via Topeka, the capital 
of the said state, to the western line of the state, in the direc- 
tion of Fort Union and Santa Fe, New Mexico, with a branch 
from where this last named crosses the Neosho, down the said 
Neosho Valley . . . every alternate section of land, designated 
by odd numbers, for ten sections in width on each side of said 
roads and each of its branches. . . .” 

The grant did not go directly to Holliday’s company but 
to the State of Kansas. But Holliday was not the only man of 
his time with vision. On February 12, 1852, the Territorial 
Legislature of Kansas granted a charter to the Leavenworth, 
Lawrence & Fort Gibson Railroad Company. The railroad se- 
cured one grant of land of 125,000 acres and another shortly 
afterwards of 65,000 acres. It struggled along on paper until 
1866 when it decided to re-name the Fort Gibson part and 
substitute Galveston and ground was broken for construction 
on August Ist of that year. But it was January 1, 1870 before 
Garnett was reached. 

On August 12, 1874, the Kansas Midland began the use 
of the new line from Lawrence through De Soto to Olathe 
where it had the right of way to use the tracks into Kansas City 
over the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf Railroad. On June 
24, 1874, a contract was entered into with the Kansas City, 
Lawrence & Topeka, which railroad had been incorporated on 
September 14, 1872, with the right to build from Kansas City, 
Missouri, to the Kansas state line, a distance of two miles, in 
the hopes that a shorter route from De Soto to Kansas City 
would be reached. By July, 1875, the Kansas Midland was 
amalgamated with the Lawrence & Topeka to form the Kansas 
City, Topeka & Western as a subsidiary of the Santa Fe. Finan- 
cial difficulties forced a re-organization in 1878 and the com- 
pany emerged as the Lawrence & Galveston. The Kansas City 
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& Santa Fe that built from Ottowa to Olathe and the Southern 
Kansas that built from Cherryvale to Independence all fell be- 
fore these mergers and came out as the Kansas City, Lawrence 
and Southern on March 29, 1879. 

Meantime the construction was pushed from Independence 
to Harper with a spur line to Hunnewell. Beaten by repeated 
reverses, the railroad called in the Kansas City, Topeka and 
Western to negotiate for the sale of the road. The Kansas City, 
Lawrence & Southern was changed to Kansas City, Lawrence 
& Southern Kansas under the supervision of the Santa Fe and 
in 1883 again changed its name to Southern Kansas Railway 
Company. In 1885 it incorporated as The Southern Kansas. 
While a subsidiary of the Santa Fe it kept books separately and 
worked as a quasi independent line. Said L. L. Waters in his 
Steel Rails to Santa Fe pp. 32-33: 

“The Southern Kansas was building south to Purcell at 
the same time that the G. C. & S. F. approached Purcell from 
Fort Worth. Progress reports were exchanged and a race 
developed to see which gang would be first. Sherman made 
rapid progress by an ingenious method. Each day he spotted 
enough track materials for a ‘superhuman’ performance. The 
men were told that when they finished the work laid out, they 
could have the rest of the day off. Everybody worked with zest 
and determination. Sherman guaged the amount so that the 
men always finished a few minutes early, yet in doing it, they 
accomplished the normal result of a day and a half of labor. 
Gradually the objectives were raised and the pace quickened. 
But Sherman was pitted against the smoothest building organiza- 
tion in the country. Anything under the tutelage of A. A. 
Robinson was done thoroughly and with speed. Nearer and 
nearer came the two crews. It looked like a dead heat. At 
the very last Sherman’s men mustered new power and reached 
the rendezvous only four hours ahead of their rivals. Connec- 
tion was made on April 26, 1887. Other construction called 
for by contract was completed and the main line extended from 
Coleman Junction to Ballinger. . . .” 

No country could have been too much wilder than the 
Indian Territory was at the time the building race attracted 
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the nation’s reading public. There were no towns, colonies nor 
even legal settlers beyond the Redskins. Curious Indians often 
put in appearance and sat and watched the men at work. They 
dared not go on the warpath against the working crews anxious 
for an opportunity to drop what they were doing and pick up 
the ever close Winchester. Colonel J. W. F. Hughes, who had 
charge of track work from Ponca to Purcell, built the first 
houses at the present location of Guthrie, Edmond and Okla- 
homa City. The structures were temporary shelters for the 
trackmen and were made of ties. Two years later mushroom 
towns were to spring into being with the veritable madhouse 
rush known to history as the opening of the Oklahoma Territory 
on April 22, 1889. 

The second line of the Southern Kansas Railway, which 
was authorized by the Congressional Act of 1884, was laid out 
simultaneously with the projection to the south. Gradually 
from Kiowa, Kansas, to Waynoka in Oklahoma, men worked 
order out of chaos and grading started in the fall of 1886 and 
track laying was finished in the following spring. On September 
12, 1887 the Texas limit was touched and construction on to 
Panhandle City was continued by the Southern Kansas Railway 
of Texas. Had Oklahoma been a state at the time the strip it 
passed in going from the Kansas line to the Texas line might 
have given the railroad the right to call itself also the Southern 
Kansas Railway Company of Oklahoma. If it sought to curry 
favor with the state of Texas by the addition “of Texas” it was 
sadly mistaken for Texas was taken in too often by railroads 
and got so little in return in comparison to other states it was 
not likely to grant any more land to a railroad that was actually 
building. 

This seems strange. The only railroad not to receive a 
grant was the one that was actually changing the course of the 
Panhandle Plains history and building cities where once just 
buffalo and Indians roamed. Had the Southern Kansas chosen 
to go along the Oklahoma line into New Mexico it is quite 
doubtful if Higgins, Canadian, Miami, Pampa, Panhandle, 
Amarillo, Washburn and several other cities would be on the 
map today. Oil may have helped to put in such cities which 
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by any other name would smell just as sweet to the Chamber 
of Commerce, but to date I know of no monument or marker 
of appreciation in the state of Texas dedicated to the Southern 
Kansas for the part played by the Iron Horse in the settling 
of the Panhandle Plains. As far as the Panhandle was concerned 
the railroad was as important to Texas as the Alamo San Jacinto 
and Goliad. There are different ways of fighting for a cause 
and pioneer railroad building was just as important as pioneer- 
ing as settlers, frontiersmen, merchants and circuit riders. If 
it meant places like Hogtown, gunsmoke, gamblers, Cyprians, 
dance hall girls, saloons, isn’t it amazing how civilization and 
steadying forces followed them despite the ill we have to say 
of them. It’s like Hood’s Song of the Shirt. Hogtown, Des- 
perado City and Canadian had Scarlet Sisters which are no asset 
to a community but no matter what the means of their liveli- 
hood which was a moral issue and taken care of by the proper 
authorities in time to the satisfaction of the less unfortunate, 
but no matter how one tries to hide it they were a factor in 
the building of the frontier, which is an historical issue and 
apropos to our subject. The new line was often spoken of as 
“a railroad that seemingly started nowhere and got nowhere 
because it didn’t seem to be going anywhere.” Naturally one 
could see how such talk got started. After all after the line 
left Kansas what was there from Kansas almost to California? 
Study a map of 1887, follow the route of the railroad and see 
how many cities from Kansas to the coast with a population of 
five thousand or over that you could count on the fingers of 
your right hand. 

To be historically accurate we must say that railroading 
in Texas began with the Republic of Texas. Congress over- 
looked the poverty in which Steven Austin languished long 
enough to envision the Texas Railroad Navigation & Banking 
Company which looked so wonderful on paper but hardly 
favorable to 50,000 citizens breathing the air of independence 
in a newly created republic three times the size of New England. 
Dr. Branch T. Archer, James Collinsworth, T. J. Green, T. F. 
McKinney, A. C. Horton, A. C. Allen and Morley Baker— 
hand men with guns and founders of the only republic ever 
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to operate as such worked up a charter which President Sam 
Houston, with Austin’s aid, approved on December 16, 1836, 
conferring upon this banking, commerce and industrial franken- 
stein of a company “the right of connecting the waters of 
the Rio Grande and the Sabine, by means of internal navigation 
and railroads, from and to such particular points of connec- 
tion as may be agreed upon and selected by said company with 
a privilege also of constructing such branches, either by canals 
or railroads, to connect with the main line above named, as 
may be agreed upon and determined by said company.” 

In return for the multitude of privileges contained in the 
charter, the company was to pay the Republic of Texas a bonus 
of $25,000 and $.025 of the net profits arising from the rail- 
roads and canals to be constructed and $.01 of the dividends 
arising from the banking department; the railroad had to 
furnish free transportation of troops and munitions of war. 
The charter was to remain in force until December 16, 1885, 
after which it might be renewed until December 16, 1934, 
with this stipulation: The company was to pay the Republic 
of Texas $500,000 in 1835, plus five percent of the profits on 
land and water. The Republic of Texas in return gave the 
company a grant of public domain one half mile on each side 
of the right of way to be paid for at the minimum price per 
acre. President Houston was to appoint a Commissioner who 
was to inspect the property of the company annually. But 
§0,000 Texans did not approve. 

“Our condition is now such that should we continue blind 
to our duty the fairest portions of our republic will gradually 
pass from our possession and this vast institution like a devour- 
ing monster will commence the tremendous work of ruin; 
swallowing league after league, as planter after planter becomes 
entangled in its mighty toils; and at length county after county 
recedes into its capacious maw, until finally liberty takes flight 
from what was once Texas... the land hallowed by the 
sacred blood of a thousand martyred heroes. . . .” (Telegraph 
& Texas Register—July 29, 1837) 

But with the panic of 1837 followed by a depression and 
the piling up of public opinion, the scheme remained folded 
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away in the pigion holes of the desks of those vitally concerned 
but whose hands remained tied by the tide of public opinion. 
From 1837 to 1851 a number of railroad companies were 
chartered, the first actually constructed being the Buffalo 
Bayou, Brazos & Colorado now the Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio. Said Dr. Eugene C. Barker in his History of 
Texas p. 559: 

“The meagerness of the results obtained during the period 
under consideration was undoubtedly due to the inability of 
the companies to obtain funds with which to carry on con- 
struction. There was a very great dearth of free capital in the 
country and it was with great difficulty that outside capital 
was secured. The population was small and scattered over a 
wide area, and the freight tonnage was very light. As a result 
capitalists could not see any prospect of returns at an early 
date, and refused to subscribe for the stock or to buy the bonds 
of the feeble companies. To aid the companies in their efforts 
to secure funds the state granted to them sixteen sections of 
land, of 640 acres each, for every mile of line constructed, and 
after 1856 made them a loan from the permanent school fund, 
to the amounts of $6,000 for every mile of line constructed and 
opened for traffic. In addition cities, counties, and private in- 
dividuals made donations to the roads in order to secure trans- 
portation facilities. San Antonio and Bexar county donated 
$100,000 to the Houston Tap & Brazoria.” 

Six of the roads were indebted to the state for money loaned 
to them from the school fund prior to the war. In 1868 the 
amount of this indebtedness, including principal and arrears 
of interest, amounted to $2,203,000. As it seemed highly im- 
probable that the companies would be able to meet their obliga- 
tions to the state at any time in the near future, the convention 
that framed the Constitution of 1869 ordered the governor to 
take possession of the property of Texas & New Orleans, the 
Houston Tap and the Southern Pacific and proceed to sell 
them. None of the roads were sold in obedience to this ordi- 
nance, however, and by a subsequent ordinance the companies 
were allowed to retain their property upon condition that they 
make semi-annual payments of interest at one percent to a 
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sinking fund on the basis of the amount that accrued on May 
1, 1870. But the Houston & Brazoria was unable to meet these 
conditions and was sold by the state under foreclosure February 
15, 1871. It was purchased by the Houston railroad system 
the successor to the Houston & Great Northern. 

One of the drawbacks as far as the Federal Government 
was concerned about accepting Texas into the Union was the 
issue of her railroads. Texas held out for the reservation of her 
public lands for her own use and with this understanding the 
Lone Star Republic became the Lone Star State. The history 
of the land grant policy in Texas covers a period of thirty years 
if we start with the first grant made in 1852 and ending with 
the repeal of the Land Grant Act of 1876, in 1882. During 
this period the railroads of the state received a total of 24,483,- 
000 acres of land, or more than 38,000 square miles, an area 
larger than the State of Indiana. The distribution of this vast 
tract among forty-one companies entitled to it, the recording 
and plotting of the field notes, the issuing of patents, the pre- 
venting of fraudulent locations and the adjustment of conflict- 
ing claims between the companies and the immigrants who were 
constantly settling on the lands, involved an administrative 
problem without a parallel in any state of the nation, and 
equalled only by the Land Department of the United States 
Government. 

The first grant of land by the State of Texas to induce 
railroad minded capitalists to spread out a net of rails over the 
state was made in the charter of the Henderson & Burkville 
Railroad, approved February 10, 1872, though prior to this 
a few roads had been given a right of way across any unoc- 
cupied public lands. By the terms of this Act, when the com- 
pany had completed five miles or more, the Comptroller would 
require the State Engineer, or a Commissioner to be appointed 
by the governor, to examine the road, and, upon this official’s 
report that the road was satisfactory, the Comptroller was to 
notify the Commissioner of the General Land Office, who was 
required to issue land certificates to the amount of eight sec- 
tions of land for every mile completed. These certificates could 
be located on any vacant public lands within one year from the 
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time they were issued. The lands so acquired were to be alien- 
ated, one-fourth within six years and one-fourth within each 
period of two years thereafter until all were sold. 

On February 14, 1852, a charter was granted to the Texas 
Central Railroad Company. It contined more or less the same 
land grant provisions that one found in the Henderson & 
Burkville charter with the additional provision that as soon as 
the route of the road should be designated by survey or other- 
wise, all the vacant public lands for three miles on each side 
should be reserved from settlement. As fast as the road should 
be built this reserved area was to be surveyed into blocks front- 
ing one mile on the road and extending three miles back. The 
alternate blocks were to be reserved for the State of Texas 
while the railroad might locate its certificates on the remaining 
blocks. Similiar grants were made to all roads chartered from 
this time up to the passage of the General Grant Act of 1854. 
Of the nineteen grants thus made, only two resulted in the con- 
struction of the required mileage so as to secure the lands. 

On January 30, 1854, the principles evolved during the 
period of special grants were enacted into general law under 
the heading: An Act to Encourage the Construction of Rail- 
roads in Texas by Donations of Lands. In brief it provided that 
whenever a company had completed a section of twenty-five 
miles of road in a manner acceptable to a competent engineer, 
to be appointed by the govrnor for the specific purpose of mak- 
ing this inspection, it should be entitled to receive sixteen sec- 
tions of land, each section regularly containing 640 acres. The 
land of course was to be surveyed by the company or by sur- 
veyors under the jurisdiction of the company and the company 
was to meet all such expense thus entailed in double the amount 
it was entitled to reserve, the alternate sections so surveyed to 
remain the property of the State of Texas. To secure lands 
for mileage constructed after the completion of the first sec- 
tion, the company was required to complete at least twenty-five 
miles in every period of two years. The lands were to be alien- 
ated by the companies as in the case of the Henderson & Burk- 
ville road. The Act was to remain in force for ten years. 

With all the seeming liberality on the part of the state, 
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construction proceeded very slowly and the people became more 
anxious for railroad facilities which everybody talked about 
but nobody seemed to do anything about. The people rode on 
more prospective railroads during those years than if placed in 
a straight line would take them to the moon and back and 
around the world several times. Every day a new railroad sprung 
out of the void and some newspaper or other was extolling its 
praises and telling its readers what a wonderful place Texas 
was going to be because Mr. So and So went to see Mr. So and 
So either in New York, Richmond, Washington or somewhere 
even in Europe and a company was formed and stocks would 
be sold shortly and the railroad would possibly be in by the 
time they had breakfast the next day. Settlements grasped at 
the straw and lots went sky high. Everybody wanted to be 
on Main Street or somewhere near the depot when the new rail- 
road arrived. Everybody was going to make a fortune in real 
estate. Many of them did. And these usually turned out to 
be the promoters of the scheme. The list of such roads would 
make an interesting litney and a research student would do 
well to present such railroads as a thesis for his doctorate. 

In 1856 we find the Legislature extending further aid and 
loans from the school funds but despite this construction lagged. 
Accordingly, an Act was passed allowing the roads to receive 
a portion of their land—four sections to the mile—as soon as 
ten miles should be graded and made ready for the ties, and 
finally ten sections were to be advanced as soon as five miles 
were so graded. 

The Act was to have expired in 1864 but it was extended 
twice which would have kept it alive until 1876 if it would 
not have been rendered null and void by the prohibition of 
land grants inserted in the Constitution of 1869. During 1852- 
§4 forty new companies passed the yappity-yap stage and were 
chartered but of these only nine completed sufficient mileage 
to secure the benefits of the Act. Some five hundred miles of 
weak and disconnected railway seems to have been the total 
result of all the generousity and fostering care bestowed upon 
the railroads by the people of Texas through their legislative 
agents. 
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The Congressional Re-constructionists who were in charge 
of the state government after 1867 adopted a vigorous attitude 
toward the companies indebted to the school fund and ordered 
several of them sold under the sheriff’s hammer. This was a 
necessary proceedure in order to satisfy the state’s claims. 
They also looked upon the use that was being made of the public 
domain as profligate, and, as a result, they wrote into their 
Constitution of 1869 a prohibition of land grants to railways. 
Yet the Legislature that met the next year has always been re- 
garded as the most corrupt and downright dishonest legislative 
body that has ever assembled in Austin. This Twelfth Legisla- 
ture was the one that granted State bonds to the International 
Railway and to the Southern Pacific and the Southern Trans- 
continental. To escape the burden of these Acts the people 
proceeded to amend the Constitution so as to allow the Legis- 
lature to continue the settled land grant policy. During this 
period of prohibition thirty-one companies were chartered and 
nine carried on the work of construction. Of these latter, one 
received lands by virtue of prior legislation and seven by virtue 
of subsequent legislation. 

During the next three years a number of special Acts 
were passed granting lands to railways all subsequently adhering 
to the principles laid down in the General Law of 1854 and 
limiting the grants to sixteen sections to the mile, excepting the 
two Compromise Acts substituting lands for bonds in the case 
of the International and Texas and Pacific roads. These com- 
panies received twenty sections per mile. During the period of 
three years forty-two companies were chartered, twelve new 
roads were constructed in part, and ten of them received lands 
by virtue of the special Acts. 

Up to this time all railroads were incorporated by special 
Act of the Legislature and this gave rise to much lobbying and 
undue influence by railway promoters who might be seeking 
special favors. To get rid of this evil the Constitution of 1876 
provided that all railway charters should be issued in accordance 
with a general law and all grants of land should be made by 
general law. Accordingly the Legislature in 1876 passed a 
general railroad incorporation act and a general land grant act. 
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The land grant act provided that the railroad companies when 
they could show a section of ten miles completed should receive 
sixteen sections to the mile of completed road. The land must 
be alienated, one half in six years and the other half in twelve 
years, under penalty of forfeiture. 

Under these Acts sixty-seven companies were chartered 
prior to the repeal of the Land Grant Act of 1882. But by 
1882 the State of Texas had made provision for granting about 
four times as much vacant land as it had other than the one 
half set aside by the Constitution as school land and had actually 
issued certificates for nearly eight million acres more than it 
possessed. Under these circumstances an Act was passed April 
22, 1882, repealing all laws granting lands to persons for the 
construction of railroads, canals and ditches. With the passage 
of this Act the policy of extending public aid to railroad con- 
struction came to an end. What the history of the Southern 
Kansas might have been had it not is a matter of conjecture. 
At least the whole story of the north eastern part of the Texas 
Panhandle would be differently told. 

In spite of the abuses on the part of railroads and of reck- 
less generousity on the part of the people and the Legislature, 
Texas may fairly well be congratulated on the results of the 
public aid she extended to railroad construction. Few of the 
cities have been very seriously burdened on account of the 
bonds they issued to the railroads. While the school fund suf- 
fered the loss of interest on the loans to the railroads for a 
number of years, it came out with comparatively small ultimate 
losses. Although millions of State bonds were voted by the 
Legislature, none were actually issued and the name of the State 
was not tarnished by the repudiation and bankruptcy that 
overwhelmed so many of the other states of the West and South 
as a result of their attempts to aid works of internal improve- 
ment. And, finally, Texas has transferred to the tillers of the 
soil the ownership of a splendid public domain, and in the 
process of doing so has founded her charities and colleges; 
magnificently endowed her common schools; secured the early 
construction of a transportation system which exceeds in mile- 
age that of any other state in the nation. (Barker covers the 
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field thoroughly in his book and we have more or less followed 
his account as an expert on the subject). 

Forty-one railroads collectively received 35,768,718 acres 
and seven received part of their share in Hemphill county. Here 
is the list of these roads with the total amount of land received 
which does not mean that it was all in Hemphill county; in 
fact some had but a few sections in Hemphill. 


Houston & Texas Central ............-....--- 4,764,160 acres 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson.....-.. 610,560 acres 
International & Great Northern............ 3,331,200 acres 
S87 (rg Vs Maa hse aa ey ae 411,520 acres 
Denison & Southeastern........---.----------- 214,400 acres 


When we realize that the Houston & Texas Central as well 
as the Houston & Great Northern between them surveyed over 
200,000 acres in Hemphill county we begin to get an idea as 
to who controlled the county to begin with and why the study 
of the railroads is of prior importance if we are to understand 
the history of the county at all. The site of Canadian was in 
the Houston & Texas Central survey. The Houston & Great 
Northern and the International and Great Northern formed 
the Texas Land Company which later became the New York 
and Texas Land Company and sent Timothy Dwight Hobart 
out to interest settlers in colonizing the land. He set up head- 
quarters in Mobeetie for several years before taking up new 
quarters at Memphis (Texas). McConnell in his book Five Years 
a Cavalryman says: “During the year 1873, and succeeding 
years, large parties of surveyors began to cover all of northwest 
Texas, locating enormous grants made to various railroads that 
were projected in the state, and which, in the near future, were 
to cover its magnificient distances with a network of rails. Dur- 
ing this time, when vast bodies of land were being located, Jacks- 
boro was, in a manner, revived by the presence of large survey- 
ing parties, numbering in some instances forty or fifty men, and 
for a few days at a time it would brighten up, with a temporary 
or remittent excitement that would almost remind one of the 
halcyon days gone by. The surveying parties would outfit here, 
the boys would spend their money liberally and occasionally 
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kill each other and it really made an old timer rub his hands 
with glee and cause a smile to irradiate his countenance, as he 
saw again, in his dreams, Jacksboro putting on her former airs 
and graces as a red-hot town. . . .” (Quoted by W. S. Mabry 
in Panhandle Historical Review—1929) 

Mabry in his article which was entitled Early West Texas 
Panhandle Surveys said: “The surveyorship of one of these 
districts was a most lucrative office, as no one would make a 
survey or location in the district without first obtaining a de- 
putyship, authorizing him to survey in the district from the 
District Surveyor and the field notes of any survey he made 
had to be approved, signed and recorded by the District Sur- 
veyor before they could be filed in the General Land Office at 
Austin. The District Surveyor was allowed one dollar for each 
field note he signed and recorded in his office... . While 
meandering up the Canadian river, we met Frank Maddox and 
his surveying party meandering down the river. He and his 
brother John had a contract to locate a large number of certi- 
ficates issued to the Houston & Texas Central Railway Company 
which they located in what is now Hemphill, Lipscomb, Ochil- 
tree, Roberts, Hutchinson and Hansford counties. We camped 
together on September 24, 1873. The next morning they con- 
tinued their meandering down the Canadian, while we con- 
tinued up the stream. . . . (Wm) Nelson’s party and Maddox’s 
party were the first two land-locating parties to enter the Pan- 
handle and went into the Panhandle by way of Medicine 
Mounds. Somewhere on the Red river, on their way into the 
Panhandle, the Maddox party lost one of their men killed by 
Indians. The report is that he was chasing a herd of buffalo, 
got too far away, and the Indians cut him off from his party 
and killed him. We continued meandering up the river to a 
point forty miles west of the 100th meridian (which means 
that the Mabry party surveyed the present site of Canadian), 
awaiting the return of Berkerey from Camp Supply with Wil- 
liam Nelson. . . . William Nelson, after finishing up his sur- 
veying contract, located in Austin and married Miss Mollie 
Duval. John W. Maddox also located in Austin and married 
Nelson’s widow. Her case is unique inasmuch as she became the 
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widow of the first two land locators to enter the Panhandle with 
surveying parties.” 

Said Texas Railway Historian Reed: “The Santa Fe first 
entered this part (southeast of the Panhandle Plains area) of 
the State of Texas in 1886, the same year in which it acquired 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. The name of the company 
through which it entered this part (the Panhandle) of the 
state was the Southern Kansas Trailway Company of Texas 
which was chartered by the State of Texas on November 2, 
1886. At that time the Southern Kansas, another Santa Fe 
property, had reached the southern border of the Indian Terri- 
tory. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe advanced the money 
to extend their rails thirty miles to Canadian, Texas, and in 
1887 and 1888 it was extended seventy miles farther to Pan- 
handle City.” 

It was ten years later before the Santa Fe further extended 
its lines in this section. On December 10, 1887, citizens of Fort 
Worth, among whom were K. M. Van Zandt, Morgan Jones 
and J. P. Smith, had secured a charter for the Panhandle Rail- 
way Company. They built one hundred and forty-five miles 
of track from Washburn on the Fort Worth & Denver City 
Railway to Panhandle City. On October 23, 1893, it was placed 
in the hands of receivers who happened to be Morgan Jones and 
John D. Moore. The road was leased to F. W. & D. C. for 
$11,250 a year. On December 5, 1890, and it was with deep 
regret, it was sold under foreclosure and bought by E. Wilder, 
Treasurer of the Santa Fe, who deeded it to that company on 
January 1, 1900. A trackage contract was obtained over the 
F. W. & D.C. from Washburn to the new city of Amarillo. 
On April 1908, the Santa Fe completed a line of its own between 
Panhandle City and Amarillo and abandoned the trackage right 
over the F. W. & D. C. The next acquisition of trackage by 
the Santa Fe in this section was from Amarillo to the Texas- 
New Mexico state line, and placed in operation on March 1, 
1899. This had been constructed by J. J. Hagerman and asso- 
ciates who also built other trackage in the western part of the 
state under various charters which were later incorporated into 
the Santa Fe system. 
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The line from Amarillo to the Texas-New Mexico state 
line was built by the Pecos & Northern Texas Railway Company, 
which was chartered on March 19, 1898. This line was later 
extended by the Eastern Railway Company of New Mexico, a 
Santa Fe subsidiary, to Belen, New Mexico, thereby giving the 
Santa Fe a shorter route from Oklahoma and northern Pan- 
handle of Texas to the Pacific coast. It is known as the Belen 
Cut-off. (See Reed: A History of the Texas Railroads) 

The biggest problem was the construction of the bridge 
over the Canadian river. The railroad first came through along 
the Clear Creek settlement and bridged the river from there. 
It actually took almost two years to put up the timber pile 
trestle structure. The rumbling of the trains loaded with freight 
and passengers bogged down the bridge and in time it became 
a hazzard. For this reason the railroad moved from the Clear 
Creek right of way to its present location in 1908 when the 
name Southern Kansas gave way to the Panhandle & Santa Fe. 
The present bridge was constructed that year. It is 2441 feet 
in length, consists of four 260 ft. through truss spans and six 
115 ft. deck girder spans added on each end in 1925. 

Until 1908 trains at the Canadian depot were listed in 
Southern Kansas time tables. That the Southern Kansas did 
not make a mistake in coming to the Panhandle and locating 
towns like Higgins, Canadian, Miami, Pampa and Panhandle 
City is seen in the evaluation the State of Texas placed on 100.41 
miles of track evidently from Oklahoma to Panhandle City, 
August 1, 1895. According to the report of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission, the evaluation of the Southern Kansas Rail- 
way of Texas, which included all its franchises, appurtenances 
and property, was as follows: 


Right of way and depot grounds............2.......22.----- $ 6,074.00 
Excavation and embankment—earth........................ 246,618.72 
ROOSENEOCK 55 esi AU ante a at Beas ai 3,021.60 
Bridging—wooden trusses .............-2-----2+-2-00+2sse0eeo0e+ 9,000.00 
Rip-rap—Canadian River Bridge ............22...22.-------- 10,000.00 
BRE SC ICID RIGA STII pIytee. b. Piet ha Met. ale a ae 78,387.25 
pvoodenpand Spipe *drains.» jus ke oa as. 5,448.00 


Road crossings, cattle guards, signs and fencing...... 1,975.50 


T rack—cross ities! ce ee et eee 161,715.00 
1207] Ep emda ie Ae Med pT ane mourn ha Cake bs yle Ree cleteg 0 Ak pees hy 302,242.00 
Spikes, fastenings and switches .......-....--------------------~ 46,568.70 
Laying and surfacing -.2.02--12...-e-—--) ence 53,606.00 
Ballastin gist te tts eric aac, eee ene ences 2,700.00 
Building and misc. structures—Depots ...........--------- 10,620.00 
Nactiont houses Wot ereee e e 3,000.00 
Water cEatious Gehie fik ht ok ke a ee aes 16,800.00 
SEDC Ke PENIS Sect ctee eck wah acs cOe seh seen oad raat 10,440.00 
(ena behinites andi Dins Gu: a ee. ee 3,325.00 
RAE HOT SOS tater a tee CA, See 1,000.00 
Nerirareabicsse reader An S36} NL hes enue Cee aes 800.00 
Bantry DUldinesh cee Ula elm Ai eae 420.00 
SIBERIA TTIW TCs perriee occ Salt vacd_ Re ee ee ete ee 6,024.60 
Porniture irs tiires, shand fcars’ 2.10 ee 2,060.00 
Engineering, superintendance and charter expenses... 59,785.23 
Interest durin’ construction: ....0.2c. oe eee 49,962.10 


The round house of course was at Canadian; water station 
at Clear Creek. While the total amount was $1,090,595.75, not 
much as railroads go, nevertheless it represents quite an invest- 
ment at that. Building the bridge across the Canadian held up 
the progress of the railroad for a number of weeks. The better 
idea would have been to have sent out the construction crew 
much in advance just to put up the bridge but Purcell and 
others thought that they would have no difficulty with Uncle 
Sam Pollard and perhaps the fording of the Canadian would not 
be necessary at least at this point, for bridging the river was 
to cause the Southern Kansas many a headache. “The railroad 
bridge was weakened by another rise in the river the first of 
the week and trains were unable to cross for a day or so. The 
workmen are getting the bridge into shape again, and trains are 
crossing regularly now. The water is subsiding, and it is 
thought that the river will be fordable in a few days if no more 
freshlets come down.” (Canadian Record August 1, 1895) 

“Since our last issue there has been a number of buildings 
commenced. The Santa Fe Railroad set a force of men at work 
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Friday last in building the depot at this place. It is to be a 
very large and spacious building. On being asked why such 
a large depot was being erected the foreman on the job replied 
that the company foresaw that Canadian would be the great 
shipping and distributing city of the Panhandle and that it 
would only be a question of time when this greatness would be 
apparent. The depot is situated at the foot of Main Street. It 
is to be eighty feet long by twenty four in width and to have 
three hundred feet of platform extended from Main. It will 
cover the entire block to Purcell Avenue. It is to be finished 
in modern style. In addition to this the stockyards are to be 
enlarged.” (Canadian Free Press Sept. 21, 1887) 

“The railroad company is now grading for the stock yards 
and will be ready shortly to ship stock. The Bar C have 8,000 
head near the city waiting for shipment. (Ibid. Oct. 5, 1887) 

“H. Y. Wilson, engineer of engine 299, had the honor of 
being the first one to run an engine and train into Canadian. 
Mr. Wilson is an old timer, this making his 18th year at the 
head of an engine, having been employed by the Baltimore and 
Ohio most of the time but since last November being in the 
employ of the Santa Fe. He is an accomplished gentleman.” 
(Ibid. ) 

The Santa Fe had some unhappy experiences at Canadian, 
too. In October, 1908, the roundhouse caught fire, eleven loco- 
motives were lost, an oil tank blew up and the total loss was 
estimated at $125,000. Insurance coverage was just for $75,000. 
It was rebuilt but burned down again in more recent years. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


CANADIAN 


Townsite companies were camp followers of railroads in 
most instances, but in the story of Canadian the Townsite 
Company came in before the railroad by a number of months 
partly due to the length of time it took to build the bridge 
across the river and partly because the railroad company failed 
to make the deal with Uncle Sam Pollard. As a rule the Town- 
site Company was a subsidiary of the railroad as was in this 
case. E. P. Purcell and O. H. Nelson were never very far 
out of sight of the doings of the Southern Kansas. They watched 
every mile of track as it pointed to the Oklahoma line and were 
more than interested when the Texas border was reached. Nel- 
son had may contacts in the Texas Panhandle for he might be 
called the man who introduced Hereford cattle to the Plains. 
As in land grants of Spanish and Mexican days, one of the re- 
quisites for keeping the grant was colonization; one of the 
stipulations in granting section upon section of land to rail- 
roads was that these lines colonize in part at least some of the 
vast tracts in their holdings. 

Purcell traveled to Austin, Burlingame, Topeka, Kiowa— 
everywhere and anywhere officials of the Santa Fe and of the 
State of Texas congregated to work up the idea of townsites 
and to convince them that he was just the man they were 
looking for. He was affiliated with the Southern Kansas and 
wanted it clear in his own mind just where the Santa Fe hoped 
to build, how it would move along and the best possible places 
to locate settlements. He had an idea that the Plains area could 
be dotted with cities rather than with cattle. Nelson thought 
that the both went hand in hand and as this was cattle country 
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it should have cow towns for shipping these cattle. Every 
twenty-five miles along the right of way should sprout a town. 
After much running around an article of agreement was finally 
drawn up between E. B. Purcell of the City of Manhattan 
(Kansas) by his duly authorized agent, R. B. Welch, for lands 
in Hemphill county, Texas, Survey No. 77, Block 42 and Sur- 
vey No. 179, Block 46 of the lands granted by the State of 
Texas to the Houston & Texas Central Railway Company— 
“for the sum of $2.50 an acre, amounting to the sum of $3200 
for purposes of locating a town thereon on the line of the 
Southern Kansas Railway Company of Texas at or near Station 
No. 366 on said line: 

a. Purcell must convey to said Southern Railway Com- 
pany of Texas a right of way two hundred feet wide through 
and across said sections and all other grounds needed and used 
by said railway for railroad purposes; 

b. Said Purcell must locate on said tract: 

1. A depot 
Side tracks 
Cattle pens 
Survey and plat a townsite 
Keep an accurate account of his receipts, dis- 
busements of and concerning the plating of said 
townsite and sale of town lots. 

c. Purcell is to have full and complete control and man- 
agement of the methods to be employed in the building of. 
the town upon said above described track. 

d. Lots may be given for church or school purposes or 
to merchants who will tend to build up said town. 

Entered at Galveston, April 12, 1887 
And in the absence of the company receiver 
At Houston, May 4, 1887. 

If you will notice this contract was entered on May 4th 
and the official sale of lots (unofficial — July 4) July 7th 
of that year. During the two months that intervened Purcell 
placed the deal for the most part in the hands of Lord, Finch 
and Nelson of Burlingame. That firm knowing that Nelson 
had seven years contact with the Panhandle placed Nelson in 
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complete charge. So much did he roam over the area that even 
to the time of his death at more than forescore years he some- 
times received mail addressed to him as: Somewhere in the 
Panhandle. Nelson’s grandfather moved from Virginia to High- 
land county in Ohio. When Nelson was old enough to travel 
he was sent to his grandfather’s place to spend his summers. 
And even on Ohio soil he maintained the dignity of a Virginian. 

Over in northeastern Kansas, north of Osage City and in 
the present coal mining area of the state, is the quaint little 
city of Burlingame, with its very clean streets, and suburban 
poise. It is the oldest town in Osage county. It rambles as 
one notices when he walks under its broad shady streets, but 
the nice comfortable homes give it a domesticity all its own. 
Old limestone buildings, with long deep windows and strong 
straight walks line the main street of the little city that boasts 
a population of 1,353 and one would hardly expect this quaint 
laundered little spot to have once taken on a mother complex 
about Higgins, Kiowa, Woodward, Canadian, Miami and Pan- 
handle. Established in 1855 as Council City, Burlingame was 
once the county seat and largest town of the county which ex- 
tended to include present Shawnee, Wabaunsee, Lyon and Cof- 
fey counties. With the decline of the Santa Fe Trail the bustling 
came back in its seams and withered to the extent that the 
county seat had to be changed to Lyndon. But its quaintness 
still remains and high on the hill overlooking the city he loved 
is buried O. H. Nelson. 

To this city in 1868 came a melancholy soul after the 
death of his father. Nothing in Ohio seemed to please him and 
everything he touched seemed to vanish in this air. Discour- 
aged, disillusioned and sick of heart he turned to the open plains 
of Kansas. At Burlingame he decided on the cattle business. 
Here, too, despite his dreams and vigor, most of his Texas 
longhorns died the first winter he spent on his ranch. He moved 
back to Burlingame and traded in cattle and hogs. He shipped | 
the first car of live stock over the Santa Fe Railroad when it 
extended its line from Topeka westward to the Pacific coast. 

O. H. Nelson was born at his grandfather’s place at 
Lebonon, Ohio. In 1870 he married Flora Lord whose father 
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had moved to Kansas in 1856. The Nelsons had six children: 
three boys and three girls. In the early 80’s he went into the 
Texas Panhandle and realized the possibilities with Hereford 
cattle. In 1883 he took about 300 head of cattle that he bought 
in Missouri and Kansas and twenty registered bulls to Swisher 
county thus establishing himself as the first stockman to in- 
troduce registered Herefords into the Panhandle. These were 
bought by Charles Goodnight and became the foundation of 
the noted J J brand. Between 1881 and 1883 Finch, Lord and 
Nelson sold 10,000 bulls to Panhandle cattlemen. A man of 
such stamina as Nelson could not but help meet up with an- 
other of like dynamic push and before long Purcell and Nelson 
were talking about the Townsite Company. Just what were the 
terms of the contract between Lord, Finch and Nelson I have 
not been able to ascertain for Purcell seemed to have all the 
say so about the establishment of the courthouse square, and 
other public buildings. From internal evidence I gather that 
Purcell turned over the Townsite Company (for a considera- 
tion) to the Burlingame concern reserving to himself the right 
of location for the stockyards, Southern Kansas property and 
the public buildings of the new town. 

Nelson put up a large tent and held a lot sale on the site 
of the future Dr. Teas office, on July 4, 1887. As this was an 
oficial legal holiday the sales were not listed as of that date. 
Nelson together with Purcell share the honors as founders of 
the City of Canadian. Nelson called the place Canadian and 
Purcell may have been in agreement with him but the officials 
of the railroad insisted in calling it after one of its engineers. 
For several months the Southern Kansas listed it as Moulton and 
the editor of the Canadian Crescent started a campaign to have 
the railroad change its time tables to read Canadian: 

“The new map of the Santa Fe does not show Canadian 
at all but has this town down under the name Moulton. To a 
man up a tree this circumstance deserves the heartiest, freest, 
fullest and most vigorous condemnation. Some railroads that 
we have known endeavor to work in the interests of the people 
along their lines, but a desire to ‘bull’ the market here in the 
interest of other places seems too evident for arguing. It looks 
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discouraging for immigrants when they are unable to find our 
own town on the company’s maps. This whole matter is an 
outrage and deserves to be rectified as soon as possible.” Pur- 
cell, Finch and Nelson took the matter up with the company 
and it was agreed before the end of the year that the name even 
to the Southern Kansas should be Canadian. 

Naturally the Townsite Company was not in business be- 
cause it loved people. A campaign of high pressure advertis- 
ing began and members of the firm from Burlingame went to 
Kiowa, Franklin and other places for buyers. Mobeetie, where 
the people were especially disgruntled because of talk about 
abandoning Fort Elliott and the fact that the railroad would 
come nowhere near the city limit gave up many of its citizens 
to the infant city. Said Milo Burlingame: 

“I remember those days. My father and I hauled the first 
foot of lumber from old Mobeetie to Canadian to construct a 
saloon for old Henry Hamburg. Dick Bussell ran the saloon for 
several years and finally bought Hamburg out. After a few 
years he sold out to B. Boyd. George Berry who used to be at 
Mobeetie opened one right across the street from Dick Bus- 
sell.” (I cannot vouch for the accuracy of this but anyone 
wanting the full story may find it in Mrs. Porter’s Put Up or 
Shut Up. J was told that Berry’s was the first building to go 
up in Canadian i.e. as a structure for a tent city was already 
there. This will be something for the few old timers left to 
fight out. I have found no reference to Richard Bussell as a 
tavern keeper in July to October 1887. I am merely writing 
the stuff not trying to prove the pros and cons.) 

In 1888 Nelson moved his family to Panhandle City where 
he went shortly after selling the first lots in Canadian. His 
work was carried on by Finch. At Panhandle he was elected 
county judge hence the title Judge Nelson. In 1889 he sold 
his interest in the firm (and the Bar 96 Ranch) to Ogden of 


New York and the firm maintained its equilibrium as L. E.’ 


Finch & Co. Nelson then moved to the country southeast of 
Canadian on Red Deer creek, but leased this to go back to 
Kansas City. He entered into a contract with the Santa Fe 
for stock yards at Amarillo for feed in transit as well as for 
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trading purposes. He also helped build a packing house there 
but it died a-borning. “Mr. O. H. Nelson, of Finch, Lord & 
Nelson, one of the most popular cattle men in Texas, has been 
appointed superintendent of the cattle shipping at this point 
(Canadian). Mr. Nelson is a man of large experience in hand- 
ling herds of cattle, and is just the man to handle this section. 
The yards can hold 3,000 head.” (Canadian Free Press—Nov. 
5, 1887) 

His family continued to live in Kansas City but Nelson 
himself entered into partnership with Churchman and San- 
born to buy the 100,000 acre Bravo Ranch near Romero, Texas, 
where he maintained his domicile until death. He died at the 
hospital in Dalhart on December 13, 1930. Shortly before his 
death he acquired an interest with J. A. Finch in the townsite of 
Romero. His remains were brought to Burlingame and there 
on a small incline in the town cemetery one may find his grave. 
He was the real founder of Canadian. Some day when the town 
thinks of it a monument will be erected in his honor. Canadian 
is not too old as far as towns go but if the memory of Nelson 
is not cherished generations yet unborn will wonder after whom 
Nelson Street in Canadian is named. The oldtimers are dying 
off and the stories going around now are mostly second hand. 
The day when oldtimers could be interviewed has been per- 
mitted to slip by. Now that a few are left everybody has sud- 
denly become aware that history is passing them by. Of the 
other founder, Purcell little more is known and what is known 
is of keener interest to students of Kansas history. He, too, 
is commemorated in Purcell Street in Canadian. We trust the 
day will arrive when the proper focus and attention will be 
placed on these men not only by Canadian but by the Panhandle 
Plains Historical Society as well as the Texas State Historical 
Society. True they may not have taken up residence in Cana- 
dian or even Hemphill county but neither would anyone else 
had these men not the vision and foresight to give reality to 
their dreams. 

Canadian is one of the few towns whose records are com- 
plete as to its earliest days, its first business men, stores, settlers. 
The files of the papers and the books at the court house are 
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complete so that we know without asking who the first settlers 
were that helped make Canadian a going proposition. Here are 
a few interesting items that help settle in our minds as to just 
who the early settlers were: 

Col. Lyne, the caterer, has opened a restaurant on lower 
Main Street which will be open day and night. The colonel 
is a veteran in his line and is always feeding the best in the 
land to his patrons. 

L. B. Collins, the genial and clever state agent for James 
H. Campbell Company, has returned to Canadian after a 
week’s absence. He was busy shipping cattle. 

An enjoyable party was given last Friday evening by 
Chambers & Hays in their new store building on Main Street. 
Owing to being crowded with news this week we are unable 
to give a list of those present. 

W. Dubbs creamery east of town. 

Buck Woods is quite a market man. 

A. B. Harding was the first station agent for the Santa 
Fe. He was followed by N. M. J. Overstreet. N. F. Howard 
was station agent for a short time in 1888. 

Dr. O. A. Macy is the physician and surgeon at the new 
drug store opened on November 25, 1887. His office is found 
in the rear of the store. 

R. McAllister dry goods. 

Moody’s new Meat Market has just opened near the 
Southerland Hotel on Main Street. 

On Monday evening Mr. D. Fay opened his handsome new 
hotel to the public and in order to do justice to the occasion 
gave a ball. It was largely attended and an exceedingly good 
time was had by all. The music consisted of two violins and an 
organ and was very good. The party dispersed at three a.m. 
(This hotel was across the tracks opposite the present closed 
down Harvey House.) 

A regular mail route from Canadian to Cataline in this 
county, one trip weekly, will be put into effect on July 1, 1888. 

J. Yeager rents from the Town Company where he has 
a restaurant, barbershop and bath room. 

Ed Montgomery has a stationery and confectionary store, 
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the rear of which has been converted into a room to house the 
post office. 

Dr. Longley, physician and surgeon, has opened a new 
drug store. 

McGee and Stickley own and run a fine livery stable. 

Reynolds has a large warehouse. 

L. Hoover is now the new name for the lumber concern 
formerly operating as Hoover & McKercher. 

The Hardwick & Cattell Bottling Company is one of the 
big institutions in Canadian. It specializes in Pabst Beer and 
they are wholesale dealers in liquors of all kinds. 

Gerlach Brothers & Co. have dissolved partnership by 
mutual consent. The Gerlach Brothers will continue to do 
business in the old stand. 

J. S. Chambers and D. L. Hays retire from the firm. 

Ed Montgomery has started a lunch stand. 

Mace Herrington claims to be the champion fisherman. 

L. Hoover will shortly move his family here from Peabody, 
Kansas, and will take personal charge of his lumberyard here. 

As soon as the bridge is done all the freighting for Hans- 
ford and Ochiltree counties will be done from Canadian. Parties 
there now haul all their goods from Dodge City, Kansas, a 
distance of eighty miles, rather than pay the enormous prices 
exacted at Higgins and pull through the sand of Lipscomb 
county. Canadian is forty miles nearer to them and will knock 
the boasted ‘Gate City’ off her hinges in a jiffy. 

J. T. Pryor, Canadian’s brick man, is in Kiowa, Kansas. 

Culver & Smith handle hardware, heating and cooking 
stoves at Canadian and Kiowa. 

Captain S. S. Welsh the U. S. Quartermaster stationed at 
Canadian has returned for a two week vacation. 

J. W. Herrington, accompanied by his father, B. K. Her- 
rington and party, are in Canadian looking after their extensive 
business at this point. 

Dr. E. Langley returned yesterday from Burlingame, 
Kansas. While absent he purchased a large stock of drugs for 
his store. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Southerland departed yesterday for 
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Kansas City where they will purchase furniture for their new 
elegant hotel. 

Captain T. Connell of Kiowa, Kansas, a veteran frontiers- 
man, is here this week. The captain was post trader at Fort 
Reno I. T. for a number of years but is now engaged in the 
stock business. He has invested here and says that Canadian 
will be the metropolis of the Panhandle. 

George C. Hall, attorney-at-law, formerly of Kiowa, 
Kansas, but late of Medicine Lodge, Kansas, is in the city look- 
ing Over prospects. 

Clarkson & Dowden, proprietors of the Bungalow Hotels 
at Woodward, Indian Territory, and Higgins, Texas, will build 
a two story hotel on Main Street and have already commenced 
work on it. Mr. Dowden who manages the hotels has a very 
extended experience and is a popular caterer. 

Mr. McKnight, dealer in general merchandise, has just 
opened a large store here as has also Mr. Heine in the clothing 
line. 

Mr. Sam Harris of the firm of Unsell & Co. having large 
stores at Kiowa and Caldwell, Kansas, was in the city Tuesday 
to make arrangements to build on their property at once. As 
soon as their building is completed they will put in an elegant 
stock of clothing. 

D. W. Van Horn & Co., wholesale and retail dealers in 
staple and fancy groceries, carries the largest stock and best 
groceries at cheapest prices of any firm in the Panhandle. 

Mr. L. Hoover, of Peabody, Kansas, and president of the 
Leon Bank, will have a lumber yard running in full blast Mon- 
day. It will be in charge of Mr. Brooks formerly of Crisfield. 

Messers. B. M. Baker and W. S. Decker formed a partner- 
ship in the law and real estate and surveying business. Both 
are well known throughout the Panhandle as being A-1 in 
their profession. 

Mrs. J. Southerland and two interesting children joined her 
husband in this city Saturday last. She is well pleased with 
the handsome appearance of the hotel her husband is building. 

Do not forget to visit the tonsorial rooms of J. P. Maeger 
on 2nd St. in back of the Van Horn building. 
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Mr. Robert Moody, of the P O Ranch, one of the solid 
Texas cattle kings, will erect two buildings on Main Street 
immediately. 

Ramey House, Canadian—Mrs. M. J. and Lillie Ramey, 
prop. Good sleeping accomodations. First Class in every par- 
ticular. 

Dobson & Hill—druggists for the Longley Brothers. 

Eat at the Bakery Restaurant. 

G. H. Shaller—Dry goods, clothing, books, shoes. 

R. Deans—Contractor and builder. 

F. E. Miller—Attorney-at-law—Office in the Crescent 
building. 

F. H. Snider—Main Street. 

Smith Brothers, Contractors. 

Pioneer Drug Store—Dr. O. A. Macy, prop. 

Williams & Co—Dealers in fine wines. 

Henry Hamburg is erecting a fine two story store on Main 
Street which is twenty-five by fifty feet which will be ready 
for occupancy in a few days. Mr. Hamburg is well known to 
all our readers. 

C. H. Shaller, of Crisfield, Kansas, is putting up a two 
story building on Main Street—20 by 40 ft. 

Hoover & McKercher have just completed a building. 

J. H. Hopkins is erecting a beautiful dwelling house. Loftin 
& Miller have just completed a building on Main Street. There 
are no buildings in Canadian to rent, so persons coming here 
now are compelled to build or wait for the completion of a 
large number of buildings soon to be erected for rent. 

J. T. Pryor, of Kiowa, has a kiln of brick ready to burn. 
Mr. Pryor says he can make better brick here than any place 
he ever was in. Coming as this does from so experienced a 
person this is certainly another laurel for Canadian. 

Messrs. Henry Hamburg, Hon. L. E. Finch, Hon. Judge 
Willis and Robert Moody have formed a partnership to do a 
banking business, and will at once erect a bank building. All 
the above gentlemen are heavy capitalists. Henry Hamburg 
being one of the leading cattlemen of Texas. Robert Moody is 
president of the Panhandle Stock Association and owner of 
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the P O Ranch. (The bank opened for business November 5, 
1887) 

Six hundred head of cattle were shipped from Canadian 
this morning. This is the first shipment ever made from here 
and was watched with great interest by all prominent cattle- 
men in this section. These cattle were loaded without the least 
bit of trouble. 

Mrs. M. J. and Lillie Ramey have opened a first class dining 
hall in this city. They were formerly proprietors of the Ramey 
House, Kiowa, Kansas, and have a large and extended reputa- 
tion for hospitality and good tables. 

The Bakery Restaurant—This is the most popular restau- 
rant in the city. Everything fresh and cooked in order. Board 
by the week. Oysters in every style. James Walsh, prop. 

Go to the Chop House for your meals. Open day and night. 
A. R. Lyne, prop. Main Street near the depot. 

The Log Cabin—Nelson Peet prop. The finest and best 
board in the city. 

Denver Hotel. First Class in every respect. The tables are 
supplied well with all the delicacies of the season. W. A. Col- 
lum, prop. 

There are some cranks who have never been in the Pan- 
handle who say it never rains here. We have had eight rains 
in four weeks, and an eighteen hour steady rain pour on Sun- 
day and Monday last. 

Mr. J. H. Hopkins, our popular and handsome County 
Clerk, now represents Messrs. C. G. Means & Sons Stock Com- 
mission House of Kansas City at Canadian. Mr. Hopkins is 
a rustler and will ‘get there Gallagher.’ 

Mr. F. E. Miller of Veedersburg, Indiana, has opened an 
office for the practice of law in this city. Mr. Miller is an at- 
torney of no mean ability, having had a number of years ex- 
perience at the Fountain county (Indiana) bar. 

G. L. Sand, General Supt., and Lewis Kingman (after 
whom Kingman street is named), Asst. Chief Engineer of the 
Santa Fe R. R. Co. and J. L. Barnes, Supt. of the Southern 
Kansas R. R. Co., in the company of a number of other rail- 
road officials were in the city today. They decided to locate, 
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build a large depot and section house free particulars about 
which we will give in next week’s issue of the Free Press. 

Mr. Fleming of Mobeetie is in town and is thinking of 
locating here. He is well pleased with our booming city. 

Visit B. K. Herrington at the Red Front Store. 

Canadian should organize a fire department and bucket 
brigade. It would come in handy in case of a fire on Main 
Street. 

Ed Montgomery has just received a large stock of fresh 
hand-made candies. All girls take notice and remind your 
fellow. 

The Red Front Store will grind coffee for you in their 
new jumbo coffee mill while you wait. 

Dr. Newton, post surgeon of Fort Elliott, was in town 
last week and made several investments while in town. 

G. W. Palmer of Champaign, Ill., was in to see us Monday. 
He is a A-1 carpenter and will make Canadian his headquarters 
hereafter. 

Sheriff McGee and Vas Stickley will open a large livery 
stable completed this week. They will have brand new outfits 
throughout and are sure to do a lucrative business. 

Vas Stickley was in to see us this week. He is as jovial and 
entertaining as ever. 

The Gerlach Brothers are erecting a store building on Main 
Street, directly opposite the Free Press office. 

Mr. Montgomery will hereafter handle the Free Press at 
his stand where parties desiring the latest papers and a copy of 
the Canadian Free Press may obtain them. 

Herds of cattle in Canadian will be in Kansas City in 
twenty-four hours and can be shipped through to Chicago in 
twenty-four hours with but one feeding saving thousands of 
dollars to shippers. 

Canadian is owned by the Santa Fe Railroad and their 
reputation for building cities is so well known that we have 
no hesitancy in predicting a population of several thousand 
within a few years. 

Until the railroad came in building was hard as lumber 
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was hard to get but when the railroad came in building went 
on at a rapid pace. 

The Southerland house will be completed in about twenty 
days giving Canadian one of the largest and most commodious 
hotels in the State of Texas. 


During the past week the Chambers & Hays, Dr. Longley’s 
Drug Store, the brick building of Joseph Heine’s clothing em- 
porium, McKnight’s addition, Col. Lyne’s restaurant, Mont- 
gomery’s news stand, the Ramey House, Ridley & Payne’s Meat 
Market, the candy store, the City Bakery, the calaboose and 
Van Horn’s dugout have all been completed while the hotels, 
The Sutherland and Mr. Fay’s, and the court house are nearly 
completed. Alexander’s and Almond’s and several other build- 
ings are under way. This morning (Oct. 19) the contract was 
given to put up a new store building on Main Street. Mr. David 
Woods of Norborne, Mo., is the owner and R. Dean the con- 
tractor. 


The new bank with a snug capital will soon open for 


The boarding train, track-laying and bridge outfits con- 
sisting of 332 men arrived in this city Thursday, the 25th. The 
men were all paid on the same day and in the evening proceeded 
in the language of the poets to have a whale of a good time. 

Smith, Burns & Co. have taken the contract to build the 
county court house to be built and finished within forty days 
from September Ist. Contract price is $3,000. This is to be 
only a temporary affair as the county is to build a $50,000 court 
house as mentioned before in the Free Press. . . . 


Hardly had Southerland put up his hotel when the citizens 
of the newly founded town decided to do something about their 
social life. “Saturday evening last a musical and literary society, 
with Dr. E. Longley as president, Mrs. L. S. Straughan as vice- 
president, W. S. Decker as secretary-treasurer, met and organ- 
ized. A very large number of ladies and gentlemen were present 
and a fine organization is assured. All who wish to join come 
to the Southerland next Saturday evening at 7 P.M. A pro- 
gramme has been arranged for this meeting” (Free Press Oct. 
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21, 1887). The whole town showed up at the second meet- 
ing if we are to rely on the word of the editor of the Free Press: 

“Saturday evening last, the Canadian Literary and Musical 
Society held its second meeting. Honorable Frank Willis, Col. 
Greegsby and District Attorney Miller were among the visitors. 
To say it was a very enjoyable affair and a great success would 
be putting it very mildly. The entertainment was opened by 
a vocal quartette consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, Mr. G. H. 
Longley, Mrs. E. Longley, who rendered a very beautiful selec- 
tion, Mr. F. E. Miller, Miss Gerlach, Mr. S. L. Straughan and 
Mr. G. H. Longley recited very appropriate pieces. By very 
special request Mr. Nate Hillbraum of Wichita rendered the 
Miser in highly dramatic style which captivated the entire audi- 
ence, after which Judge Willis, Col. Greegsby and Attorney 
Miller each gave a short, witty and quite entertaining talk. 
Mrs. Longley sang for the audience. All agree that she has 
talent.” : 

The club styled itself the Canadian Literary Society and 
Saturday night was meeting night. This meant entertainment. 
Said the Canadian Crescent: “The programme of the Literary 
Society last Saturday night was full of unusual interest. A 
temporary stage had been constructed in the Court house, with 
wings and a drop curtain. This lent a new feature to the pro- 
ceedings. Much credit is due Dr. Longley for his labors in this 
connection. The programme was as follows: 


Hear dem Bells, by the Canadian Colored Quartetee. 
Reading—The Polish Boy—by Mrs. Straughan 
Inductive Philosophy—Mrs. Straughan 
Aunt Chine Reading an Old Maid’s Prayer—Miss Nedley 
Green. 
Reading—The Quiet Family—by Miss Vannoy 


From the very beginning Canadian aggitated for a post 
office. One reason why it failed to get one was that the railroad 
had not as yet crossed the Canadian river. This did not disturb 
the settlers in any way except tax their patience for they knew 
that eventually the Southern Kansas would bridge the gap and 
the mail would come through. “We have understood for some 
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time past that a postmaster has been appointed for Canadian 
but the said postmaster has not yet put in his appearance. This 
is the largest city in the Panhandle and more mail comes to 
this city than any other place near us. We are on a direct line 
of a great railroad and still all the mail leaves the railroad at 
Woodward, I.T., and takes the stage road to Canadian simply 
because we have no postmaster here and a man in Woodward 
handles the mail contracts. Will the appointed postmaster please 
make himself known?” (Free Press August 31, 1887) 

In the very next issue the editor advised the people: “All 
mail for this city should be addressed to Canadian, Texas. A 
postmaster has been appointed and in a few days will open an 
office.” But the postmaster delayed: “The postmaster for 
Canadian, if there is one, has not yet showed up in Canadian. 
We understand that the bond is waiting for approval at the 
department before a commission is given. This statement 1s 
made in justice to the gentleman who made the application 
and to set aside the various stories set afloat that a commission 
was received by him. Even if the case is as we have stated, it 
does not prevent the person from showing up in this city and 
not stay away as he is doing. This man is in business in Mobeetie, 
a place that has nothing to do with this city. He has never 
identified himself with us. He said that whether he had the 
office or not he was not ‘stuck’ on having it. If the people did 
not want him over here he would not come. We wish to say 
publicly that the people of Canadian are not very much ‘stuck’ 
on him, and if he intends to come here they want to know if 
he does not care much about it. This man ran for a public 
office for this county in the last election and was knocked out; 
in our estimation he does not feel very much in love with this 
county. With as many men as there are in Canadian, business 
men and others, we do not think or believe it necessary to go 
out of our county for a postmaster and think a Canadian man 
should be appointed instead of a man living in another county 
and doing business in the same. . . .” 

“Mr. M. Lock, of Mobeetie, Texas, has received his com- 
mission as postmaster of this place, but it does not facilitate 
mail arriving any quicker than before as Mobeetie is the dis- 
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tributing point. This is the way the service is conducted at 
present: Mail leaves Kiowa, Kansas, goes by rail to Woodward, 
I.T., seventy-five miles, then leaves by stage for Camp Supply, 
twenty miles by stage to Mobeetie ninety miles, then Canadian 
by stage thirty miles, and reaches here anywhere from one to 
two weeks from the time it left Kiowa, whereas by making 
Canadian a distributing center mail would reach here nine hours 
after leaving Kiowa. Mail is only sent here from Mobeetie three 
times a week. Mobeetie is thirty miles from a railroad while 
Canadian is on the railroad which is a direct line of the Southern 
Kansas, with freight and express agencies established here. All 
freight comes to this point and is freighted from here to 
Mobeetie. There should be no reason why Canadian should not 
be a distributing point then all points in this county could get 
mail service several days quicker. As it is now it would be far 
better to have Kiowa, one hundred-fifty miles distant as the 
distributing point instead of Mobeetie.” Postmaster Matt Lock 
has rigged up an improvised post office in Van Horn’s store and 
is doing a very efficient service. It is appreciated by the citizens.” 

There has been much talk as to exactly who was the first 
person to die in Canadian. As far as I can gather in my research 
the first person buried in this city was an old buffalo hunter. 
“On Friday morning last Matt Clark, an old time buffalo 
hunter, quietly passed to the ‘old bourne from which no man 
returns.’ He was left in charge of Mr. Wiend’s house while 
absent, which is on the divide east of town, where he had lain 
two days without anything to eat or any attention. He had 
been stricken down with dropsy and on the second day had 
finally managed to get his weak and impeded condition to 
the door where he beckoned a passer by. Medical attention was 
immediately furnished by kind and sympathetic friends and all 
that mortals could do was done. He was so long without assist- 
ance that his constitution could not rally. He had been in the 
Panhandle twenty years (1868) and had no relatives that any 
of his acquaintances in Canadian are aware of. A handsome 
coffin was furnished by friends and several hack loads of people 
escorted the remains to the grave where on the bare prairie 
without even a preacher to read to His Creator but in the midst 
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of many mourners his remains were consigned to Mother Earth 
to await the day when the Archangel Gabriel will awaken us 
all by a blast from his trumphet.” (Canadian Free Press Oct. 
5, 1888) 

It was in October that the newspaper published the first 
city directory, listing the business houses as follows: 

Dr. E. Longley of Burlingame has located here and is now 
at work completing his building which is on Main Street. The 
doctor comes well recommended as an experienced physician. 

Messrs. D. W. Van Horn & Co., post traders at Fort Elliott, 
Texas, have opened a large wholesale and retail grocery store 
here. This is a solid firm being rated at $100,000. They have 
known the business for years and understand the wants of every- 
one in this line. Their business here is under the management of 
Mr. P. J. Carroll a very brilliant young man and manager. He 
is exceedingly popular with everyone and is sure to not let 
anyone forge ahead while he is at the helm. The firm carries 
a large stock which would be a credit to a city of 2,000 in- 
habitants. They are now at present in a temporary building 
but will build a handsome edifice soon. 

S. L. Straughan is the County Surveyor and is also one 
of Canadian’s representative legal lights and is a graduate of . 
Richmond Law College, Virginia and came here. from Denton 
County, Texas, and also handles real estate. He is building a 
fine residence here and will soon install his charming wife as 
mistress of the manor. 

J. A. Frame, of Kiowa, a man with a solid bankroll has 
located here and made a large number of investments. He is 
an old real estate dealer and is well known throughout Southern 
Kansas, being a member of the firm of Frame & Randall, Real 
Estate & Loan Agents of Kiowa. Mr. Frame is a very courteous 
and genial gentleman and a thorough business man. 

B. M. Baker, the noblest Roman of them all, is one of our 
most brilliant and legal lights. Mr. Baker was formerly from 
Austin and is the legal adviser to the Commissioners Court and 
also to the county officers. He is a most entertaining and jovial 
gentleman, but don’t say we told you so. He is just the lion 
among ladies and is Canadian’s representative society man. He 
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is a fine conversationalist and waltzer and is a ladies man in 
every sense of the word. 


Genial and accomodating J. E. Montgomery of Mobeetie, 
Texas, has opened a stationery and news depot and soda foun- 
tain. He has all the papers and periodicals of the day. 


S. K. Bates has just opened a fine store, twenty-four by 
sixty and will occupy it this week with a new and large stock. 
Formerly from Mobeetie he is an expert in the harness and 


saddle line. 


J. P. Yeager is one of the manipulators of the razor and 
shears and is a very clever gentleman. He is formerly of New 
York City. 

Billy Wilson of Kiowa also has a metropolitan tonsorial 
establishment. Billy is an artist of no mean abilities and will 
make himself a success because of his affable manners. 


James Walsh formerly of Quanah, Texas, and Fort Worth, 
has a fine bakery. It is under the supervision of Mrs. Walsh 
who has the reputation of being one of the finest bread and 
pastry bakers of Texas. 

Like all metropolitan cities Canadian has fine restaurants 
and under the management of R. Lyne formerly of Waco, 
Texas. It would be hard to find a finer caterer than Mr. Lyne. 


J. C. Carson also has a ‘house built by the arm of the 
Lord, where the hungry and thirsty may get their fill. Mr. 
Carson is from Quanah, Texas. 

Wetters & Co. have a shop and do a large business supply- 
ing all the surrounding country from their butcher shop. 

S. P. Fulton and his handsome wife, both formerly of 
Kiowa, Kansas, have come to make Canadian their home. Mr. 
Fulton was in the livery business at Kiowa under the firm of 
Fulton & Lovitt, but is now engaged here in the drayage line 
and all who have occasion to be brought in contact with him 
will find him a grand party to do business with. 

Hotel Denver is a first class institution under the proprie- 


torship of W. H .Collum who came here from Quanah, Texas. 
He is ably assisted by Charles Hedges who is chief steward. 
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Hotel de Peet—Nelson Peet, proprietor. Mr. Peet is ex- 
perienced hotel man and also has a first class hotel. He came 
here from Mobeetie and is highly recommended. 

As mentioned before Mr. Southerland is erecting a $10,000 
hotel which will be ready for occupancy in thirty days. He is 
an old hand at the business from away back and his establish- 
ment no doubt will be one of the most popular hotels in Texas. 

George B. Berry & Co. formerly of Arkansas have a fine 
large saloon. They are now in temporary quarters but will 
soon be in their 25 by 75 building which is nearing completion. 
The firm handles only first class goods and is a first class saloon. 
Both of the proprietors are well and favorably known. 

J. W. Phillips from Mobeetie also has a saloon which is 
run in fine style. Mr. Phillips is a pleasant gentleman and is 
very popular. 

Ernest Wetters has a fine cafe and saloon. He was formerly 
from Quanah, and is ably assisted in the management by John 
Guckert late of Vernon, Texas, but formerly from New York. 
Mr. Guckert understands his business thoroughly and can mix 
up anything from a lemonade to a Texas paralyzer. 

J. A. Chambers says that the first completed building in 
the new railroad town was a little four square log house over- 
looking the Canadian river. It was built by Nelse Peet and 
constructed of hewn logs. It stood between lots on which were 
later built the homes of H. L. Powers and J. B. Bernson. There 
was a hand dug well on the Peet place. For a long time it was 
the only water in the place. For several months all Canadian 
relied on this water. 

Most of early day Canadian was built across the tracks 
near where the I. Simpson home is today, and along where 
Highway 60 and Main Street meet, right up to the courthouse 
square where Southerland put up his first hotel on the site of 
the present garage owned by Reed. 

The population did not quite reach three hundred those 
first few eventful months in 1888, the year that also saw the 
first wagon bridge span the river. It was a 1200 ft. perpendi- 
cular piling bridge. The height from the low water mark was 
seven feet to the bottom of the floor. Cost of the structure was 
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$9,000. The first big overflow went over the top of the floor 
and washed out several spans. Almost upon its completion one 
of the severest storms ever to hit the Panhandle that year twisted 
off some of the new iron and threw it into the river bed. Said 
the Canadian Record in quoting the Kansas City Illustrated 
World of April 4, 1894: 

“Located midway between Panhandle, Texas, and Wood- 
ward, Oklahoma, is the town of Canadian, Texas, with a popu- 
lation of about five hundred. It is in the valley of the Canadian 
river and on the Panhandle division of the great Santa Fe rail- 
road. Being the distributing point of five different county seats 
in the interior of Texas and Oklahoma makes Canadian an 
excellent commercial center. The principal resource is that of 
raising cattle. The fact that the annual shipment of cattle from 
Canadian reaches the enormous number of 1200 cars proves it 
to be a great cattle country. Those who have experimented 
report fruit growing to be a success. Peaches do especially 
well. The millet, alfalfa and Johnson grass in the valleys yield 
as high as four tons per acre. Canadian has a neat church 
edifice, good public schools, a splendid hotel and many fine 
residences that are modernly and ornamentally built. District 
Court convenes here; nine counties comprise the jurisdiction of 
Judge B. M. Baker. There are two banks, with a large capital. 
Among Canadian’s prominent citizens are Judge Temple Hous- 
ton, a son of ex-governor Houston, of Texas, Capt. G. W. Ar- 
rington, manager of the Rocking Chair Ranch. The captain 
has been many years on the frontier, and relates interesting 
stories of his early experiences. (The only thing he didn’t like 
was for anyone to beat him at checkers. This made him madder 
than chasing after Indians). H. E. Hoover is a young attorney 
who is rapidly taking the lead in his chosen profession. The 
oldest established business in the Panhandle country of Texas 
is the firm of Gerlach Brothers, George Gerlach, manager. They 
deal in general merchandise. J. F. Johnson carries a line of gen- 
eral merchandise and transacts business on a large scale. Henry 
Hamburg, banker; M. M.French, real estate broker; L. K. Bates, 
hardware and harness dealer; Fry Brothers, general merchants; 
J. E. Montgomery, stationery; Studer Bros., meat market; J. A. 
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Chambers, dry goods; A. M. Newman, physician, are among the 
leading citizens and business men.” Even though Canadian 
became a shipping center it was a struggle to keep it moving for 
the railroad had the final say regarding the shipping of cattle. 

“This week the Turkey Track ranch delivered one thou- 
sand head of cattle to W. F. Dunlap at Higgins and Hopkins 
& Conaster have instructions to deliver five hundred head to 
Stuewe Brothers of Alma, Kansas, at the same place next week. 
The reasons that these shipments were not made from Canadian 
to which place this stock would have naturally come under 
fair and proper conditions, is that the railroad company has 
fixed the rate from this place at a figure so greatly in excess of 
the rate from Higgins that the stockman cannot afford to do 
otherwise than take their cattle there for shipment. To the 
Canadian Record this looks like a piece of unjust discrimination 
against our town which is utterly without reason and for which 
the railroad company can afford no valid excuse. We are in- 
clined to believe, however, that a mistake has been made some- 
where, and that this apparent discrimination in favor of other 
towns and against our own is unintentional on the part of the 
railroad management and can be explained away in some man- 
ner when the matter is fully understood. The natural facilities 
of Canadian as a stock shipping point are well known to be the 
best of any town on the line and under a fair and equitable 
adjustment of rates the cattle from all the surrounding country 
for one hundred miles or more would naturally come here for 
shipment, and, we can conceive of no just reason that the rail- 
road company could have for placing a rate upon shipments 
from this point that virtually has the effect of prohibiting them. 
We feel safe in asserting that a proper understanding will be 
reached at an early date and that the matter will soon be ad- 
justed in a manner satisfactory to all parties concerned.” 
(Canadian Record April 7, 1894). The matter was evidently 
ironed out to the satisfaction of all concerned for almost a 
year later the editor said: 

“Canadian in the great Panhandle live stock region was 
started in 1887 and commenced with a rushing trade it has 
kept up and sends supplies to ranches twenty-five miles away. 
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From 1200 to 1400 cars of cattle are shipped annually from 
Canadian by the Santa Fe railway and receipts for incoming 
freight reach $36,000 a year. From fifty to sixty cars of grain 
are received and about the same of lumber yearly; also twenty- 
five cars of flour and ten of potatoes. Robert Moody and J. H. 
McSwain have organized the first dozen cars, on consignment 
of cotton seed meal for stock feeding, and that this is a hunter’s 
paradise was shown last season in 2300 lbs. of chicken and quail 
being shipped on one train and from twenty-five to thirty deer 
and antelope have frequently been forwarded. In 1887 when 
the town started J. E. Montgomery was already here, moving 
in from Mobeetie thirty miles away. He bought lots when 
they were at their boom value and he has kept on buying ever 
since until he now owns fourteen buildings and has made some 
of the most attractive improvements in the place. His lovely 
cottage residence in the hill and his main business house ad- 
joining, shows his innate sense of taste and progressive spirit, 
and asa citizen he is always active in advancing the public wel- 
fare. It would take a column to ennumerate all the different 
departments of his business from new novelties to second hand 
goods and from school supplies to the phonograph and from 
drugs to musical instruments. J. E. Montgomery is now serving 
his third term as Justice of the Peace and has never had a 
reversal of judgment by a higher court. He is also in the in- 
surance business and in fact is an all around business man. 
Sophie Montgomery was born in Minnesota and came to Texas 
in 1883, locating thirty miles south of here and came to this 
section of the country at the grading of the railroad.” Mont- 
gomery’s place was known as the Green Tree. It stood between 
Mrs. Berry’s and the Opera House. Later it moved to the site 
of the present Kilarney Cafe. 

The biggest social event to date in the history of Canadian 
was the opening of the Southerland Hotel which stood on the 
site of the present Chevrolet garage. The grand opening was 
held January 18, 1888. Looking at the dance card once owned 
by the daughter of Judge E. E. Polly, it is interesting to look 
over the order of dances so that you might compare them with 
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the type of dancing done today. The card lists twenty-two 
dances as follows: 


Grand March—Terminate with melody 
Quadrille 

Waltz 

Quadrille 

Polka—Heel and Toe 
Quadrille—Ladies Choice 
Waltz—Quadrille 
Quadrille 
Schottische—Ladies Choice 
Quadrille 

Virginia Reel 
Quadrille—Lancers 
Waltz—Ladies Choice 
Quadrille 

Vassouvienne 
Quadrille—Waltz 
Schottische—Highland 
Mazourka 

Quadrille 

Polka 

Waltz—Home Sweet Home. 


I suppose a teen-ager reading the list would raise her eye- 
brows and say to her companion: “Get him, the square—to put 
this corny old fashioned stuff in a book for people to read.” 

The Southerland Hotel was the pride of the Panhandle for 
years. Here were given masquerade balls, dances in fashion, 
festivals, banquets, suppers, plays, skits, parties for the family 
and not for the family. Here the elite of Canadian gathered; 
here their sons and daughters married and had their wedding 
dinners. True there was the old Fay Hotel across the tracks 
that was even older by a few months than the Southerland 
and had its quota of admirers but the Southerland was to 
Canadian what the Waldorf is to New York. The night it 
burnt down something died in the pioneers as if they were forced 
to chalk up a new era. And just as well for time would have 
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brought so many new things to the old warrior-like edifice that 
it would hardly have been recognizable as the link with the 
pioneering spirit of the past. Any man anywhere in the coun- 
try who will build a hotel and keep it as hostels were in the 
Eighties will have a real success on his hands. No matter how 
people want the modern and ridicule the past they always look 
for the historical past on their vacations and talk about it all 
winter. Wherever such relics are preserved then you have a 
prosperous tourist industry. 

No sooner was Canadian started than hard times hit the 
town and it took all the courage of those hardy pioneers to 
grit their teeth and hold on in the face of this new adversity. 
Depression, wind, sand, grasshoppers, drought, crop failure, 
floods—the lot of the founders of Canadian was not a bed of 
roses. 

“About ten o’clock last night the people of Canadian were 
startled out of their sleep by the ringing of bells and cries of 
‘fire.’ A glance was sufficient to show where the fire was, and 
a large crowd was soon collected around the burning building 
but the fire had gained too much headway for them to do much 
more than protect the surrounding buildings, several of which 
had a very close call. Fortunately, however, the efforts of the 
people were successful in saving all except the building oc- 
cupied by H. E. Hoover as a law office which was burned with 
the hotel. The building adjoining it on the northwest, which 
was used by the hotel as a sample room, was torn away bodily 
by energetic workers and dragged out into the middle of the 
street. This left a gap sufficient to arrest the progress of the 
flames in that direction. 

“It had been raining since early in the evening, and a 
slow, drizzling rain was falling all the time the building was 
burning. Had it not been for this the most strenuous efforts 
would not have availed to save the surrounding buildings and 
it is impossible to state where the destruction would have ended. 
It is more than probable, however, that the fire occured before 
the rain and with the wind in the same direction the whole lower 
part of the town would today be in ashes. 

“Mr. Southerland estimates his losses at $12,000. With the 
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exception of his piano and organ and a part of the parlor and 
office furniture but little was saved from the hotel. He carried 
no insurance on the building or the furniture and this disaster 
leaves him almost penniless. Only those who have experienced 
it can realize how hard a fate it is to stand by and see the result 
of years of increasing toil swept away in a couple of hours. 

“The fire started in the kitchen and when first discovered 
by Mr. Southerland was blazing up around the stove. He threw 
sweat hand grenades on it but was unable to check it and it 
was but a short time until the whole inside of that apartment 
was a mass of flames and the fire commenced to make its way 
into the main part of the building. 

“Dr. C. H. Nelson, the dentist, who has been stopping at 
the hotel for the past few weeks and had his office in one of the 


rooms, lost all his office fixtures and other effects. Had he been — 


there when the fire broke out he might have been able to save 
at least a part of them, but unfortunately for him he was stay- 
ing in another part of town that night. He returned to the 
hotel as soon as possible after the alarm was give nand made his 
way to his room but was unable to save anything but a small 
part of his clothing which he gathered together and threw out. 
The smoke was so thick by this time that he was unable to re- 
turn through the building and obliged to climb down one of 
the posts in the front porch in order to make his escape. The 
upper porch was about fifteen feet from the ground and how 
the doctor succeeded in making his escape is a mystery even 
to himself. He says that the instruments and other fixtures 
destroyed by the fire cost him about $750 all of which was a 
total loss. It must be placed to the doctor’s credit however, 
that he did not stop to grieve over his own loss, but was found 
among the most energetic workers to save the property of 
others. 

“The building adjoining the hotel on the northwest in 
which H. E. Hoover had his law office was the property of 
Robert Moody and was also a complete loss and uninsured. Mr. 
Moody’s loss is probably $200 to $250. Mr. Hoover succeeded 
in saving all of his law books and office furniture. In the de- 
struction of this fine building the town has also met with a loss 
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which will be difficult to repair, as the Southerland was one of 
the best hostelries to be found in the West both in the character 
of the building and in the excellency of its furnishings.” 
(Canadian Record May 23, 1895) 

“Last week’s fire teaches us a lesson which we should heed 
and act upon at once. There is $200,000 worth of property in 
this town that is at the mercy of the first fire that breaks out, 
wind and weather being favorable, and it is miraculous that 
the whole business portion of the town was not destroyed the 
other night. When we stop and think that we do not have on 
an average more than ten or twelve rainy days in a year, and 
it is doubtful if we have that many, and that the recent fire 
should have occured on one of these days, which was the only 
thing that saved us, it was truly a miracle. Ten thousand dollars 
invested in a water works plant would change all this and save 
the cost of itself in ten years by enabling us to get a lower rate 
of insurance. We do not know who such an enterprise as this 
should be started but it is something that should be attended at 
once. It would pay the merchants alone if they could not get 
other help, to put in the water works. A bucket and rope 
brigade is a very good thing to fight a bonfire with, but when 
a building is on fire there is one end of it that is generally about 
100 feet short and that is always the end next to the fire. A 
stream of water from a six inch main and a three inch hose 
would have saved the Southerland Hotel the other night, and 
it alone could have paid for the water works. Do not forget 
this, for the town is sure to burn one of these days. Because we 
have escaped so far do not think that we always will. (Ibid. 
May 30, 1895) 

Early in the course of its history Canadian placed heavy 
emphasis on its streets: The road overseer has been at work 
this week replacing the ground on Main Street which was 
washed away by the recent heavy rains. It looks like poor 
economy to make this street up each year with loose dirt to 
be washed away by the first heavy rain that falls. It would 
seem that as if the money could be better expended in building 
it up with something which the water could not tear out, even 
if only a few feet could be thus built up each year. (Ibid. ) 
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Southerland was a canary fancier. He was always build- 
ing bigger and better cages in his hotel office to house his fast 
growing collection of cheerful warblers and their loss in the 
fire was a painful one to bear. Shortly before the fire Souther- 
land made a business deal with M. E. Hollinsworth of the John- 
son Company of Fort Worth turning over his beautiful hotel 
in exchange for a stock of hardware and implements. The hotel 
proprietor went to Fort Worth to look over his newly acquired 
stock before signing over the building to Hollinsworth. Mrs. 
Southerland meantime continued to run the hotel until she 
could move to Fort Worth with her two children. But Souther- 
land was not impressed with what he found at the Johnson 
Company and promptly returned to Canadian and disaster. | 

“Mr. Southerland was among the first settlers of Canadian 
having come here when the town first started and commenced 
the erection of the hotel which has since borne his name when 
Canadian was a city of tents. He has had charge of the hotel 
ever since and by his untiring industry and excellent manage- 
ment has made a reputation for which it is not excelled by any 
house in the West. Traveling men speak of “The Southerland’ 
as the best kept hotel on the road and always boast of the 
superior accomodations and excellent entertainment they receive 
when they stop in Canadian. In addition to being a first class 
hotel man Mr. Southerland always has been known as an en- 
terprising and public spirited citizen and he has always entered 
into any measure for the benefit of the town with the same 
enthusiasm and energy which he displayed in the management 
of his own affairs. (Ibid. March 21, 1895). The citizens of 
the town were in sympathy with Southerland over his loss and 
like true Texans took up a collection to help the unfortunate 
hotel man to recuperate some of his losses. This list is given so 
as to aid placing the names of some of the early settlers: 


W. I. Isaacs $50 3B. M. Baker 10 
S. A. Issacs 50 Bonita Hays 10 
W. J. Todd 30 Judge E. E. Polly 10 
Mrs. T. McGee 25° Je. GuStuder 10 
E. H. Brainard 25 Fletcher & Donnelly 10 
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Gerlach Bros. 25 Professor Tidd 5 


J. Tod (of San Antonio) 25 Vas Stickley ) 
A. Hance 15 Mrs. J. C. Studer 2250) 
Rev. Abe Mulkey 10 J. W. Bradburn 2.50 
M. W. Hays 10 J. F. de Long 20.00 
Mrs. M. W. Hays 10 


Southerland was overcome with such generousity and 
wrote thus to the citizens of Canadian: 

On the morning of May 23 I had the misfortune of losing 
my hotel by fire, but only those who have passed through a 
similar ordeal can realize one’s feelings as he sees his life’s earn- 
ings swept away. In 1887 I came to Canadian with $10,000 and 
I invested it all in this hotel and tried to make it a first class 
house in every respect. How far I succeeded the public knows. 
I now beg to return thanks to all who have patronized the hotel 
in the past as well as all those who contributed to the fund raised 
for me.” 

Southerland sold his horses and other property he had and 
decided to move elsewhere. But J. F. Johnson, Dr. Newman and 
J. R. Wright got together and talked with Southerland about 
a new hotel. A joint company was formed and shares were sold 
at ten dollars a share and a new Southerland hotel built opposite 
the present Moody Hotel. J. Born, Harold Reid and many 
others remember this new elegant Southerland for they worked 
there as bell hops, dish washers, waiters and in the culinary de- 
partment. This too, later burned down and Mr. Southerland 
departed for Amarillo where he is said to have built the old 
Amarillo Hotel. The hotel later was known as the Southern 
Hotel. The First National Bank marks the site of the former 
hotel building. 

So Canadian grew and prospered. Drug stores, blacksmith 
shops, livery stables, Oddfellows Hall, recreation hall, hotels, 
cantinas, meat markets, fruit stands, implement shops, hard- 
ware stores, post office, banks, schools, churches, court house 
and all the homes, churches, newspaper offices and what not that 
go to make up the American city. On May 1, 1895 Ben Tete 
was given the contract to build a new Oddfellows Hall to be 
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completed in ninety days. L. §. Freeman was given the contract 
for the stonework. The contract called for the building to be 
two stories high, 30 by 65. This building is still standing op- 
posite the courthouse square in Canadian and is referred to as 
Rebecca Hall. 

Always interested in dramatics Canadian never knew a 
time when home talent wasn’t putting on some show or other. 
Plays were given at the courthouse, the school and the old Odd- 
fellows Hall. A new dramatic club was formed in March, 1895. 
One purpose behind the organization of the club was to raise 
funds to pay for the new Oddfellows Hall. 

“As previously arranged, at three o’clock, Saturday after- 
noon, the following named persons assembled in the I.0.O.F. 
Hall for the purpose of instituting a lodge of Rebecah. Present: 
Sisters Laura Hopkins, Myrtle Chambers, Capitolia Gerlach, 
Emma Harding. Brothers: H. E. Hoover, D. J. Young, B. M. 
Baker, W. Munger, A. B. Harding, J. A. Chambers and J. E. 
Montgomery. 

D.D.G.M., A. B. Harding assisted by Brothers B. M. Baker, 
H. E. Hoover and W. Munger proceeded to initiate into the 
mysteries and secret work the applicants named after which the 
lodge was duly instituted and the election of officers for the 
term was called with the following result: 


For Grand Noble—Mrs. Laura Hopkins 
Vice G. Noble—Miss Capitolia Gerlach 
Secretary—Mrs. Myrtle Chambers 
Treasurer—Mrs. Emma Harding 


Officers elected were then installed and seated at their re- 
spective offices. D.D.G.M. then presented the lodge with its 
charter declaring Canadian Rebecah Lodge No. 121 duly in- 
stituted and its officers duly elected and installed. After a light 
transaction of business the lodge closed to meet Wednesday 
evening when there is a long list of applicants to be initiated. 
In conclusion we desire to say that this lodge in its beginning 
starts out with a hard working and faithful set of officers. Its 
membership will rapidly increase and we are glad to know that 
our wives and daughters have an evening of special entertain- 
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ment and trust they will continue to turn their attention to the 
noble principles of the Rebecah. (Ibid. March 14, 1895) 

On Saturday Evening, April 3, the Canadian Dramatic 
Society will render at the courthouse the following drama: 
One Hundred Years Ago, or Our Boys of 1776 with the follow- 
ing cast of characters: 


Obed Sterline).Ouaker 125.0 sage J. E. Thompson 
Rienel Sterling ste mem Ae ace b Captolia Gerlach 
BNC RO CELLIN ae aes hte tue ac eee Emma Ewing 
PEG rao SUG LUI Spt ay ee ee Arnsley Winset 
ribs witli ote oe eee a D. J. Young 
Prudence stan gets tae cent en seen ee Anna Baker 

EGET LIS, ek Peace ge ee a en ORE mI H. E. Hoover 
CEC Ze Meni ee ict en ar ate ae J. E. Montgomery 
ovals cote) (3 Py aie Bea asin Vere Reap eter a erat a Reese Ewing 
BOD VeOOIICES ciety se saa eae Bob Woods 


The Canadian Dramtic Club also presented Tony the 
Convict at Berry’s Hall and made sixty dollars which was 
turned over to the Oddfellows to help pay for the new hall. ° 
Judge Fay, not to be outdone by his compeditor Southerland 
built his new hotel on the site of the present Moody Hotel. 
Here E. D. Fisher married Ada Griffis. For years the Fay Hotel 
was one of the outstanding gathering places in Canadian. Like 
the Southerland it became a thing of the past and the new, 
modern Moody Hotel put up in its place. Fay himself was 
an interesting gentleman and deserves more attention in his- 
torical periodicals than he receives. 

Do you remember the old Canadian Band? Some of the 
names prove interesting. “We the undersigned members of 
the Canadian Concert Band, desire to express our gratitude 
through the Canadian Record, to the Ladies of the W.T.C.U. 
and others who in any manner helped for the grand supper 
they gave at the I.0.O.F. building on the evening of April 
15, 1904, the proceeds to go to the benefit of the band. Every- 
thing was grand and good and enjoyable and the band was 
right royally entertained... . signed by the members: 
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W. C. Teague, Leader and Music Director 
A. V. McQuiddy, Business Manager 
R. M. Hibbard, Piccalo 

G. Jamison, B Flat Clarinet 

W. C. Teague, B. Flat Clarinet 

E. Montgomery, Solo B Flat Cornet 
Frank Grant, Solo B Flat Cornet 

A. V. McQuiddy, Ist and 2nd Cornet 
J. C. Studer, 1st and 2nd Cornet 

R. H. Stone, 1st Alto 

Johnnie Teague, 2nd Alto 

H. Polly, 1st Trombone 

G. Galloway, 2nd Trombone 

C. Teague, B Flat Baritone 

R. C. Sowder, B Flat Bass 

J. Byran, Bass Drum 

L. Addison, Snare Drum 


The city of Canadian was incorporated in 1908 and the 
first mayor was J. S. Hood. Since then it has advanced steadily 
and has been called the City of Beautiful Homes, the City of 
Trees, but to me the name Rodeo Town gives the best flavor of 
the past and sums up its history for the future. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


RODEO 


The word has various connotations. Technically it is a 
Spanish word meaning the act of going around. It also means 
a turn that one makes to avoid meeting another. It has been 
interpreted to mean evasion, subterfuge. In Spain and in some 
Latin American countries it is a place in a fair or market where 
horned cattle are put on display for the purposes of sale or 
trade. In Mexico it is an enclosure that holds cattle for the 
purpose of counting and marketing them. In the United States 
it has come to signify a round-up and a performance in which 
cowboys show their skill at their particular line of work. All 
in all no one can put his finger at a definite date and mark 
it as the beginning of rodeo; like baseball, football and other 
American sports it evolved out of many other things to become 
the one definite sport known as Rodeo. During trail riding 
days cowboys at the various camps in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado and Kansas vied with each other in competitive tourna- 
ments to show off their skill long before this sport fell prey to 
commercialism. 

Near Pecos, Texas, one cowboy had the distinction of 
being foreman of several ranches. He watched the boys betting 
among themselves on their prowness as riders, branders and 
ropers. With the Fourth of July coming up and the boys 
ready to ride to town to hurrah the place he decided to round 
up the best riders on each of the ranches of which he was fore- 
man and in co-operation with the city fathers worked out the 
popular western spectacle we know as the rodeo. The owners 
of the ranches made up the purses. The celebration included 
roping, ranching, racing, riding contests and the like. Thus, 
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organized rodeo was born in Texas. That was July 4, 1884. 
Rodeo has become an annual affair in the Lone Star State 
ever since. Frontier Days Rodeo as we know it today is said 
to have originated in Prescott, Arizona in 1888. As the major- 
ity of the participants were from Texas, we might say that 
Rodeo is strictly a Texas institution. All other states adapted 
it in various forms but no matter how it is dressed up it is 
still Texas. 

In the southeastern part of Hemphill county the Texas 
Land and Cattle Company acquired the J. R. Kerrick ranch 
on Lake and Cat creeks and added it to their Laureleaf outfit 
under the management of W. H. Hopkins who promptly put 
his two younger brothers Houston and Joshua on the payroll. 
The Laureleaf had spirit—family spirit. Every now and then 
the boys got together to rope, race, bulldoze in competitive 
sport among themselves for whatever cash prizes they could 
put up. This was unorganized, uncommercialized and un- 
heralded rodeo out of which grew the national pastime that 
is fast giving baseball some keen competition. Most towns have 
a ball park and rodeo grounds and in smaller towns where the 
baseball field might be lacking the rodeo park is always there. 
This is especially true of towns in the Southwest and Far West 
and is becoming increasingly true eastwards as more and more 
rodeo associations are formed. 

With so many places saying that rodeo started there it is 
a problem to pin the medal on any particular place. Prescott, 
Pecos and Canadian will have to argue it out. Let us try to 
solve it this way: Pecos had the celebration for the sake of 
having one; Prescott had it because of the nostalgia of the cow- 
boys for the trail driving days and to get together to spill yarns 
about the outfits they rode for in Texas; Canadian ran it be- 
cause it wished to celebrate the Fourth and also because of 
organized fellowship and possible commercial value to mer- 
chants in town. Canadian becomes Rodeo Town because the 
idea behind its first rodeo was to focus the eyes of Texas on 
the town and build up its popularity around this sport like 
San Antonio building its tourist trade around the Alamo. If 
one wishes to go even further back, rodeo as a competitive sport 
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for the town folk began in Mobeetie between the calvary men 
of Fort Elliott and the cowboys about Mobeetie. It seems that 
the cowboys didn’t fancy the riding of the soldiers any more 
than the army men fancied the riding of the cowboys and bets 
and races sprung out of the void as it were until before the 
town knew it it was witnessing an annual event that came to 
be known as Court Week which did much to cement relations 
between the soldiers and the people of Mobeetie. As most of 
these cowboys rode for the Laureleaf and also moved to Canadian 
when it was found that the railroad would not reach Mobeetie 
many of them took part in the Canadian events. While organ- 
ized rodeo as a business really sprang up following the First 
World War it nevertheless traces its origin in the rodeo of 
1888 at Canadian. 

On April 27, 1888, Miller, the editor of the Canadian 
Crescent, ran an editorial asking the citizens to get together 
and make plans for big doings on the Fourth of July. The 
people weren’t interested. Commented the disappointed editor: 
‘““A meeting was held at the courthouse Saturday night in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion made by the Crescent last week 
to consider the matter of having a grand tournament and cele- 
bration at Canadian July 4 but attendance was so small that 
an adjoinment was had to Monday night when an advisory 
committee of twenty members was appointed with full powers 
to act. If the necessary funds can be secured a grand time will 
be had which will include speeches, roping, foot and horse rac- 
ing and other amusements. The following are the members of 
the committee: J. W. Herrington, Vas Stickley, James Fulton, 
Jr., J. J. Southerland, D. Fay, Dr. Langley, Jack Cunningham, 
Newt William, W. S. Decker, J. H. Hopkins, Jake Yeager, 
Matt Locke, Fred Lord, John Gerlach, Robert Denis, Henry 
Hamburg, L. Hoover, T. T. McGee, C. H. Shaller and Dan 
Troxel.” 

The movement gathered momentum so that several weeks 
later the Crescent which worked so hard to push the affair was 
able to advise its reading public: 

“Canadian will celebrate the Fourth this year in grand 
style. The committee on finance have succeeded in securing 
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almost the sum of $300 pledged for prizes and premiums and 
a glorious time will be had. The exercises are planned to ex- 
tend throughout three days including July 3rd, 4th and Sth 
and each day will be filled with unusual attractions. The pro- 
gramme will include foot races, horse races, sack races, climbing 
greased poles, catching greased pigs and other amusing features. 
Suitable prizes will be given in each department. A big ball 
will be given on the night of the Fourth. The programme will 
be given later. Let everybody make arrangements to celebrate 
at Canadian for a good time.” 

Three solid days of fun. Granted that other places cele- 
brated the Fourth with what we call a rodeo today—did such 
affairs extend over a period of three days? Was the purpose 
behind it a sort of Chamber of Commerce scheme to help the 
business houses? Was the idea to build up the name of the 
town around the particular event? This is certainly a carry over 
of Court Week enjoyed by the soldiers of Fort Elliott and the 
people of Mobeetie. The committee posted letters, circulars, 
made contact with people as they came in town for their mail, 
sent out riders to the surrounding towns and ranches to insure 
a good turnout for the three eventful days that will probably 
be part of Canadian until the end of time. Not that this event 
was repeated year after year but as a result of the event old 
timers brought it back to life and it has made fair bid to stay. 
Actually it was the first big civic affair to be put before the 
public and both the Crescent and the Free Press worked hard 
to make it a success. We must remember that Canadian at 
the time numbered about four hundred people. And for a 
town that size to accomplish what it did during the three day 
turnout it deserves all the praise it can get and a lot more of 
what it cannot. Miller was particularly pleased with the results. 
He devoted many words and columns of his paper to the full 
particulars so that the inhabitants felt his was a justifiable 
pride. He wrote on July Sth: 

“For a town located and established one year ago today, 
Canadian presented quite a lively appearance yesterday morn- 
ing. Looking up and down Main Street with its rich profusion 
of flags and gay decorations and beholding the numbers of 
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people, it seemed hardly possible that one short year ago there 
was not a house here and only the naked prairie was to be seen. 

“Wednesday morning dawned clear and bright amid the 
cloudless skies and gave the day a fitting aspect in all respects 
for celebrating our nation’s natal day. Long before sunrise 
the booming of anvils echoed through the town and surround- 
ing country and our citizens were early on the alert prepared 
for the duties and pleasures of the occasion. At an early hour 
the people from the country began to arrive in wagons and 
buggies and on horse back and by nine o’clock there were 
perhaps five hundred people in town to spend the day in com- 
memoration of our nation’s birth. 

“As about 9 A.M. the procession formed on the north side 
of the railroad and headed by the band marched up Main Street 
to the courthouse. The Knights in their bright uniforms made 
a splendid appearance while the rag-a-muffins in no-descript 
costumes and with masked faces created much laughter and 
amusement. 

“At 10 o’clock the crowd was assembled in the court- 
house which was literally jammed with people and in the 
arbors in front of the courthouse were Hon. B. M. Baker who 
introduced Miss Capitola Gerlach who read the immortal De- 
claration of Independence. Miss Gerlach handled the great 
document with the skill of a veteran and her graceful bearing, 
clear and penetrating voice and well modulated tones captivated 
the audience. She was tendered quite an ovation at the close 
of her reading. 

“The orator of the day, Hon. Temple Houston, was then 
introduced and spoke for about forty minutes. His speech was 
a model of eloquence and elegant diction and his remarks were 
frequently interrupted by applause. With a master hand he 
rapidly sketched the territorial growth of our nation and showed 
the difficulties and dangers under which the constitution was 
framed. He told of the external dangers to which the country 
had been exposed in times gone by and sketched with feeling 
words the internal struggles not from a foreign enemy but 
from troubles among our people such as the contentions of 
labor and capital, the Communist and Anarchist (even then). 
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He hoped that our country might live forever and closed with 
an eloquent flight which brought down thunders of applause. 

“Toud calls were made for Hon. B. M. Baker, but he 
refused to make a speech and dismissed the crowd until the 
afternoon. 

‘At 2 P.M. the people assembled on the flat southeast of 
the courthouse where the tournament contest was held and 
cheered their friends to do their best in the struggle. The lack 
of shade made things quite unpleasant but the crowd did not 
seem to mind the heat. There were eight entries in this contest 
which was ridden for the first prize of $70, the second prize 
of $35 and the third prize of $15. The following was the 
score: 


FINAL 
Bat heso tithes Wedy Decrivn tek cesarean: 2 0 2 + 
Knight of the Lone Star State.................. 2 3 3 Zi 
Kovehtrobs thes Forest oo. sic ee et + 3 cleat 
(CGE ia Nak ian dt obd 3} © Lol ae, aa appear ope eee 3 4 2 9 
Roni putt omblern pailierites outer 1 2 2 j 
Raotrhtitsthe hinge: est) eae See 0 3 1 + 
Kaivhtromoreera. sea. ale ae 2 j Sti ee 
Knight of Canadian.............-. eee dak? ae 3 0 0 3 


“The first prize was accordingly awarded to Ellison Carroll, 
Knight of Greer; second to James Fulton, Knight of the Forest 
and third to Henry Weckesser, Knight of the Black Cross. 
Quite a number of people thronged the streets last night to 
see the fireworks which were grand and beautiful. The ball 
in the courthouse was one of the largest and most successful 
occasions of the kind that was ever held in the Panhandle. The 
large and commodious court room emptied of seats; the red, 
white and blue decorations above and confusing array of white 
dresses, with smiles and happy faces, made such a scene of joy 
as may rarely be held. The festivities were commenced with a 
grand march and the ‘tripping the light fantastic’ was kept 
up until the wee small hours. The attendance was quite large. 
All the surrounding towns of Mobeetie, Miami, Panhandle and 
Higgins besides the surrounding country being well represented. 
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No such assemblage of beauty and chivalry was ever before 
seen in the Panhandle country. 

“The roping match took place out at the stock pens this 
morning at 9 A.M. for the first prize of $30; second prize 
of $20 and third price of $5. There were six entries but only 
two succeeded in roping and tieing their steers. The following 
time was made by the successful parties: 

Ellison Carroll—1:07 

- William Smedley—1:26 

“The first prize was accordingly awarded to E. Carroll 
and the second to W. Smedley. No third prize was awarded. 

“At one o’clock in the afternoon the lovers of horseflesh 
assembled at the race track one mile south of town. There 
were five entries or grand, single, dash and sweepstake races 
the first prize being $50 and the second $30. Mike Miller’s 
horse from Mobeetie took first money and the Gerlach horse 
second. The time was not recorded. 

“Only one accident happened to mar the occasion. While 
Billy Nation was engaged in the roping match this morning his 
horse stumbled and fell down on him injuring him quite 
severely. During the entire occasion everything was quiet and 
orderly and not a single rude outburst marred the occasion. 
The affair was a magnificent success and Canadian has added 
to her already great reputation for hospitality.” 

While Canadian celebrated the Fourth each year many 
years were to pass before any affair could quite equal this first 
one. “Canadian celebrated the Fourth in grand style. The 
barbeque was immense and fully five hundred people ate and 
were filled and there were taken up one hundred baskets of 
fragments. Then the eloquence displayed by our orators was 
amazing and long to be remembered. Races? Yes, we had 
races. Hurdle races, sack races, potato races, and races for girls 
and ye fat editor (Defibaugh) challenged every fat man on 
the ground for a race, but sorry to say could not find a victim. 
At night we had quite a pyrotechnical display. (Canadian 
Record July 5, 1895) 

J. C. Studer never forgot that first rodeo of 1888. The 
Fourth was a sacred day to him and he decided to open the 
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lake on his property to the public each year on that day. “The 
Fourth at Anvil Lake Park was enjoyed by a large number of 
folks and visitors were noticed from Higgins, Glazier, Mobeetie, 
Miami, Amarillo, Oklahoma, Slaton and other places. Miss 
Dawson of Higgins, a Red Cross nurse and an expert swimmer, 
gave an exhibition of high diving from a scaffold that was quite 
interesting. Rebecca Stickley won the swimming race for 
ladies and Mr. Ellis of Mobeetie for men.” (Canadian Record 
July 10, 1919) 

Over in Rockyford, Colorado, was a champion roper by 
the name of Leonard Stroud. He had helped to make a suc- 
cess of the Fort Worth show, the show at Cheyenne and other 
places where he and his hard riding wife have exhibitions of 
their skill. As a bronc rider he had no equal. J. C. decided to 
build temporary stands at Anvil (so called from his anvil 
brand) Park and thus in 1922 the Anvil Park Rodeo was born. 
The first rodeo was held for just one day. After that it was 
often held for two and three days at a time. 

It is interesting to note that Ellison Carrol who took part 
in the 1888 rodeo became the world’s champion calf roper. 
Billie Nation suffered permanent disability in the same show. 
While Pecos, Texas, lays claim to the “First Rodeo” in 1883 
we must remember that this was founded on a contest between 
the Hash Knife outfit and the W Ranch outfit who sought to 
settle an argument rather than conduct a performance for the 
public. The boys sought to collect bet money by staging a 
“rodeo” at the courthouse square on July 4, 1883. But the 
Canadian Cowboys Reunion of 1888 was the first such show 
organized and preserved solely for the benefit of the public. 
The Rodeo at Anvil Park endured for twenty-two years and 
then three years at Canadian as a community enterprise. It 
disbanded in 1942 due to the unsafe condition of the grand- 
stands, and the war. In 1944 it was again re-newed as the 
Canadian Ropers Club as an amature rodeo. The rodeo still 
goes on each year and Canadian holds on to her title of Rodeo 
Town. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
NEWSPAPERS 


A—THE CANADIAN FREE PREss 


The day was hot, sultry, not even a breeze swept over the 
open country. A tall, lanky, young man was talking to his 
mules. 

“Pull, you lazy critters. Pull. I’ve got to get a paper out. 
Pull for your oats. How do you swear at mules?” he asked no 
one. He was alone. He, his printing press, his wagon and 
mules. The date was August Ist, 1887. He was traveling from 
Higgins to the new town of Canadian. The railroad would 
not cross to the new town for some days yet. There was the 
little matter of building the bridge across the river. But Louis 
Vincent Harm would not wait for the bridge to be built. He 
would load his press at Higgins the nearest station, twenty-five 
miles from the new town, ford the Canadian near Clear Creek 
and open his newspaper office as a crusader and a one man 
Chamber of Commerce. The first press came to Canadian by 
mule team. Few towns boast that distinction. 

Born in Bradford, Pennsylvania, he decided on a news- 
paper career while in the elementary school. Upon graduation 
the family moved to Warren, in the same state where he ap- 
prenticed himself to the editor as type-setter and general fac- 
totum. With caravans moving West and so many opportunities 
open before him, he shook the dust of Warren and affiliated 
himself with the Hazelton (Kansas) Tribune. There he met 
F. Ludwick who became his partner as editor and partner in 
the Texas venture. 

Together they worked and saved their money watching 
the progress of the Southern Kansas. At Hazelton, Harm was 
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but part of a paper; at Canadian he was the paper; its in- 
spiration and survival. Ludwick went along with the venture 
only because he was a partner but he had little or no faith in 
Canadian. He never suspected it would be anything more than 
a hamlet on the side of the road. Harm left Hazelton for a 
purpose. He would not admit defeat if he had to hammer 
Canadian and Hemphill county into every county newspaper 
editor’s head in the country. He ate and slept Canadian and 
talked it up between meals. He may never have heard of the 
Commerce Club but he sure was the living example of one. 

His little paper was slightly larger that the Sand Burr of 
later date. The first office was in the townsite building until 
he was able to get his own, which builder Tepe was not long 
in constructing. This probably accounts for the fact that after 
the first issue several days over the week passed before the 
second. Said Harm in the very first issue August 22, 1887: 

“With this issue we begin the publication of the Canadian 
Free Press. Although it is not metropolitan in size we hope it 
will accomplish its object which is to build up the home of its 
birth and to give its readers the best and most reliable news of 
the Panhandle each week. We will endeavor to labor hard for 
the welfare of our new home and Hemphill county. On politics 
the Free Press will be strictly independent, believing that in 
a new country all political strife should be avoided.” 

And to prove to his public that he intends the policy as 
outlined he advertises Canadian in glowing terms calling it 
the Jumbo City of the Southwest and making certain that the 
readers understand that already the newly founded little city 
with a population of not quite three hundred is preparing to 
ship out 250,000 head of cattle. The editorial in the first issue 
is replete with information: 

“The townsite consists of 240 acres and is situated on an 
elevation commanding a view up each of the rivers (the Cana- 
dian and Red Deer—They actually contained water in those 
days) for over twenty miles and down the Canadian for fifteen 
miles. Beautiful scenery in all directions, the mountains being 
distinctly seen in the distance. 

“Hemphill county was organized on the Sth day of July 
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last and Canadian voted the county seat by a unanimous vote. 
Sale of lots was commenced on July 7 (actually Nelson began 
the sale of lots on July 4 but since it was a national holiday he 
listed the sales as of July 7. Finch and Charitan arrived on the 
sixth and began the sale on the seventh. July 4th is actually 
Canadian’s birthday. Charitan later settled in Miami leaving 
Finch to continue on alone), and up to the time we go to 
press $125,000 worth of property has been sold. 

“Hemphill county is an exceedingly large and rich country 
abounding in fine lands both for grazing and agricultural pur- 
poses and consists of 900 square miles. It is just in the heart 
of the far famed cattle country of Texas. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle are roaming over the country of Texas. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of cattle are roaming over the country’s 
broad expanse. Canadian will, in the future, be the shipping 
point for cattle in the great Southwest—250,000 will be shipped 
from here this fall. 

“For several years past the people over the country have 
been waiting for a town to be laid out on the Canadian river 
and they are now moving in here from all directions—north, 
east, south and west, all hurrying towards the goal—the Eldo- 
rado of the great Southwest—Canadian. 

“The county has contracted a $3,000 courthouse to be 
built at once. The Town Company gave the county one of the 
handsomest blocks in the city, the county in consideration 
obliging itself to erect county buildings to the extent of $50,000 
to be built within three years. 

“The town is owned and backed by the Santa Fe Railroad 
Company who say they will make it a big city. The railroad 
company representative here is Honorable S. E. Finch, of Bur- 
lingame, Kansas, ex-member of the Legislature of Kansas and 
for several terms State Senator, who is general manager of the 
Town Company and is assisted in the management by E. F. 
Charitan, of Burlingame, who is also bookkeeper for the Town 
Company (Nelson had gone on to promote the interests of 
the new town of Panhandle City and to help introduce more 
Hereford cattle along the route). Both are thorough and ex- 
perienced business men and with such men at the helm any 
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town might justly feel proud. Under even these circumstances 
large store buildings were erected this week. 

“Work was commenced this week on a fine hotel which 
Mr. J. J. Southerland of Big Springs, Texas, is erecting. This 
hotel is to cost $10,000 and will be the finest in central or 
northern Texas. Sixty buildings are under construction to 
be erected as soon as the material arrives. A large number of 
wealthy firms and capitalists have interests here and we are 
bound to be the best city within 250 miles. Springs are num- 
erous. Several are quite near the city. Water, as that which 
flows from crystal foundations, can be obtained from twenty 
to forty feet.” 

“A copy of the first issue of the Canadian (Texas) Free 
Press has reached the Chronicle office. It is a very neat, newsy 
publication. The new town of Canadian, we learn from its 
newspaper, is the county seat of Hemphill county, and is situated 
on the south bank of the Canadian river, at the mouth of the 
Red Deer river. The townsite consists of 240 acres, and since 
July 7, town lots to the amount of $125,000 have been sold. 
... There is every indication that Canadian will grow into 
a city of considerable importance. We hope that prosperity 
will attend the Free Press and the town in which it cast its lot. 
We accept it with pleasure.” (Burlingame Chronicle, August 
27, 1887) 

“The gods hath so ordained and they will be obeyed. 
Canadian, the Hercules of the Southwest, is still growing and 
building rapidly. Her light is dazzling all the cities. The 
country and the people are amazed at her growth and strength. 
But a short time ago, three months this date, and where Cana- 
dian is now, was then only a bare piece of land and not a house 
to be seen. Wonderous change! Today people are hurrying 
to and fro seeing about their material to build. Cattle are 
being shipped by the thousands to Kansas City and Chicago. 

“People trade here from No Man’s Land, from all over 
the Panhandle including Mobeetie and surrounding country. 
Traders from long distances on the north of Canadian, from 
the south, east and west are making Canadian their trading 
point. Other places have gone sky high in prices but Canadian 
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manages to keep prices down and reap the benefit of the trade.” 

Ludwick did not share the enthusiasm for the new town 
that Harm did. He saw no great metropolis here and wondered 
why he listened to Harm in the first place. Week after week 
he held on only because his partner kept telling him to stick 
it out and soon Canadian would be greater than Dallas and 
Fort Worth. After seven months of this Ludwick told Harm 
he could have his half of the paper and he went back to Kansas 
for Canadian did not seem to be making the strides that Harm 
promised. It was all right for Harm to work up exciting edi- 
torials about Canadian but when people came and found only 
four hundred inhabitants in the great City of Canadian Lud- 
wick found himself at a loss as to just how to explain it all 
to them. He never saw a bigger town than four hundred. 
But Harm hammered away. 

“Citizens, if you wish your town to grow and prosper 
there is one way in which you can materially assist, and that 
is to do what trading and business you have at home. Do not 
take your money away from home when you can possibly 
leave it with your own merchants. The greater portion of every 
dollar you circulate at home will return to you through the 
regular channels of trade, whereas, if you spend it in some 
neighboring town it is just that much money taken away from 
home, and takes that much longer to return; by this means 
you not only enhance the value of your own property, but that 
of your neighbors. Business men, circulate your money at 
home even if you have to pay a trifle more for some things 
than you would in some large wholesale town. A town without 
business is no town at all. The more business the greater the 
town. If every person would resolve to patronize home in- 
dustry and not be chasing off in quest of imaginary cheap 
goods, advertised by some cheap John, we would have such an 
immense boom that it would turn half the grumblers blind 
with amazement. Every town owes it to itself to support 
well its home industries and institutions. If every person could 
fairly realize the truthfulness of this assertion there would be 
less cause for complaint of hard times as the money in circula- 
tion would be more equally distributed and each dealer get his 
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equal share. Every honest occupation is a public blessing and 
deserves liberal support at the hands of the public. Remember 
this readers, for we are all working for a common cause, and, 
if we do not stick together as it were, we are bound to go under. 
United we are strong; divided we are weak.” And in another 
issue Harm wrote: 

‘A country editor is a man who reads newspapers, writes 
on most subjects, sticks type, folds papers, makes up mails, 
runs errands, saws wood, works in the garden, is blamed for 
thousands of things he never even thought of, works hard all 
day, is subject to spring fever, helps people into office who forget 
it afterward, and very frequently gets cheated out of half his 
earnings. He puffs up and does more than anyone else and 
the miserly old foggies are benefited, yet they will not take 
up his paper, will borrow it, and cuss the old fool of an editor. 
. . . Still there are a lot of Eastern cranks who have never been 
out of their own state and are constantly yelling about so 
much bloodshed, tough people, etc., in Texas, but who never 
think that probably their own or neighboring states have more 
tough people than in Texas, notwithstanding the fact that 
Texas would make five or six such states. The day of the 
desperado in Texas is a thing of the past. The state is no longer 
a rendezvous for the outlaw for Texas is forging ahead and 
has taken her place in the front rank of the leading states of 
the Union.” 

In May 1888.the Free Press moved into the Town Com- 
pany building on Second Street and Harm continued his edi- 
torials in favor of a boom. Here is a sample of one of the early 
headlines: Canadian—The City of Cities of Northern Texas and 
the Panhandle—Ever Progressive and Enterprising She Leads 
the Procession. WKIKI! WEEKI! WUPI! EUREKA!” By 
October, 1887, the editors decided to expand the little sheet 
into a large paper which they did in the following month. 
To prepare the people for the change Harm wrote: 

“We are so well pleased with the patronage given us by 
the citizens of Canadian and Hemphill county that we intend 
to make the Free Press an eight page paper the next issue, to 
continue that size until such time as we can get a few more 
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advertisers; then to change it to a full sized metropolitan jour- 
nal. We always intend to keep pace with the city, but do not 
intend to overdo ourselves in the newspaper line—to start in 
with a grand flourish and fall down but we would rather go 
slow but sure. We wish to impress upon the minds of our 
patrons that although the Free Press looks small in size, it 
contains more reading material to the point and in relation to 
the county and people than some much larger papers. We 
started the Free Press when there were only two or three frame 
houses in town without any hopes for the future. We have 
come to stay; to work early and late for Canadian and Hemp- 
hill county. We want every farmer and business man in the 
city and county to send in their names as subscribers for the 
Pioneer Newspaper of Hemphill county. It will be but a few 
weeks when we shall publish twice a week, enabling our readers 
to get the latest news before it gets stale.”’ The editors did put 
out a bigger, metropolitan paper but not twice a week. There 
were times the editors were not so hopeful: 

“People who come here and expect to find the most beau-~ 
tiful place on earth are going to be mistaken but those who 
come here to build themselves homes by hard labor they are 
the ones who will succeed. Canadian is sixty days old from 
the time it was first platted and has more inhabitants now than 
the town of Mobeetie which is twelve or fifteen years old. 
When their strongest business houses such as Van Horn & Co., 
Henry Hamburg and other wealthy influential men invest 
thousands in Canadian, move their business houses here, what 
does it mean? It means that wide awake men such as they 
are see that Mobeetie will never amount to anything—that 
Canadian is the future metropolis of the Panhandle, the Wichita 
of the Great Southwest and they have come here and joined 
the procession and will sweep along in the tide with the rest 
of those who have invested in Canadian, the prosperous.” 

Within one year 60,000 copies of the Free Press were sold 
although you have to look far and wide for a copy today. 
Copies of the first issues are in the archives of the Kansas 
State Historical Society and if the Texas Historical Society 
wants to preserve the flavor of the late 80’s in the Panhandle 
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it would do well to photostat these especially for the use of 
students anxious to procure their doctorates from Lubbock, 
Canyon, Waco, Austin and other university and college towns. 
On August 1, 1888, editor Harm wrote: 

“With this issue of the Free Press it completes its first 
year’s labors. One year ago, as the rare and radiant sun peculiar 
to Hemphill county, was bowing its evening adieu to the world 
and slowly sinking behind the classic range of river hills, which 
stand out in bold relief in our enchanting evening twilight, 
the dozen people in the then tent town saw a lone mule team 
wend its way slowly over the lea. That team had the honor 
of hauling the material of this office from Higgins, a distance 
of twenty six miles. We then camped upon the journalistic 
field, at that time there being but three or four tents to break 
the continuity of the verdure. It is unnecessary to give a 
review of the rapid strides made by the city after the railroad 
reached the town... .” 

But all the publicising could not bring more people to 
Canadian and Harm gave up in despair. He sold the Free Press 
and returned to Kansas. Even in 1894 several years after the 
demise of the Free Press Canadian could only boast a population 


of four hundred. 


B—THE CANADIAN CRESCENT 


News of the new town of Canadian reached the ears of 
two young lawyers who had attended the same law school 
and were looking for a place to hang out their shingle. They 
boarded the train at Chicago, came into Kansas and hunted up 
Finch who painted a picture of Canadian with such promising 
opportunities that they could not wait until they saw the 
paradise it was supposed to be. F. T. Loftin was from Frank- 
ford, Indiana, and more of the slow and easy going type. F. C. 
Miller was from Veedersburg, Indiana. He was ambitious. No 
sooner in Canadian than they decided that there were too 
many lawyers about and some of them rather prominent. Law 
was out. There was one other thing that appealed to them: 
newspaper work. They pooled their capital returned to Indiana 
bought a press and returned to Canadian. The name of the 
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paper they founded was called The Canadian Crescent. And 
just on a slight chance that some extra coins might come their 
way they set up a law office in the editorial room. 

The week after Miller arrived he began a hand-shaking 
campaign for votes and threw his hat in for the office of county 
judge. Had he been in the Panhandle long enough he might 
have been elected. As it was the office was filled by old-timer 
E. E. Polly and from that day forward Miller used the Crescent 
to oppose anything Polly did. He criticised the Commissioners 
Court and told his public that the best thing for Canadian was 
a change of administration. He was called to task for his vitrol 
and the Court decided that it would not patronize his paper. 
Loftin, the milder of the two, sought to establish harmony but 
to no avail. Finally Miller stepped out and Loftin had complete 
charge of the editorials. The paper prospered. Loftin took 
the middle ground by writing descriptive editorials about the 
Panhandle and its prospects for the future. The paper was a 
much larger one than the Canadian Free Press and printed on 
a better grade of paper. Like its compeditor it was a weekly 
and tried to give all the news about Canadian and what was of 
interest to Canadians. Little newsy items like this pleased the 
residents of the town: “Miss Katie Lewis, daughter of Thomas 
Lewis, one of the leading farmers of this county, has just 
arrived from Fort Scott. She is a charming young lady and an 
accomplished musician and a great addition to Canadian’s 
society.” We will run off a few of the editorials as permanent 
records for copies of the Canadian Crescent are as scarce as 
rain in the Panhandle and as we are recording the history of 
Hemphill county newspapers are no mean factor in making or 
breaking the history of a place. In order to bring in more 
settlers to the area the Panhandle Immigrant Society was organ- 
ized with W. H. Featherson as president, R. I. Blakeney as 
secretary, F. K. Lord as treasurer, Lawyer Baker as Chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions and promoter Finch as the 
regular speechifier who would run of the speel about the glories 
of the Panhandle. The editor of the Crescent wanted to have 
the meetings held at Canadian and to organize at the same time 
the Panhandle Press Association so that both meetings could 
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be held at the same time as beneficial to Canadian. He said 
in his January 26, 1888, issue: 

From the reflections offered in several of our Panhandle 
exchanges, it is evident that it is desirable all around to have 
the two meetings and hold them at the same time and place. 
It is further evident that as there will be two railway excursions 
given in the short month of February that the immigration 
work for the Panhandle should be outlined at as early a day 
as practicable and that February 22 is too late. We propose 
that the joint convention be held on Tuesday, February 7, at 
10 A.M. If anybody can show a more convenient time let him 
speak quickly and we will agree to it. Now the only question 
in doubt is where we shall hold the meeting? Canadian was 
the first place to invite it and we do not yet see sufficient cause 
to change our vote for Canadian. Everything has been camp- 
ing in the grooves in the three old towns of the Panhandle and 
we would like to take a new departure in meeting the, new 
conditions of the Panhandle. Besides such a gathering should 
be held at a railway town, and as Canadian is the only railway 
town able to accommodate the crowd that has invited us; we 
think their invitation should be accepted. We have expressed 
ourselves frankly about the matter but if we can find out the 
wish of any considerable number of the publishers who prefer 
to go elsewhere off this railway we are ready to acquiese. But 
what is to be done is to be done quickly. This is the sentiment 
of the Clarendon News. We have no objection to Panhandle 
editors coming to Canadian for the 7th for the above purpose 
and we would like to have you do so, but we have already 
sent all the editors the date of February 22 which is Washing- 
ton’s birthday, as the time and Canadian as the place. Canadian, 
February 22nd is well fixed whatever you do about the first 
meeting. 

And February 22nd it was. 

The first editorial was full of praise for Canadian: 

Canadian has an industry any town would feel proud of 
and being in the heart of the largest cattle industry in the 
world it is bound to forge ahead. This is the country which 
produces the finest cattle in the land and more of them than 
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any other five states. It is the county seat of Hemphill county, 
-a county containing 900 square miles, nearly 600,000 acres, 
which is the best watered in the Panhandle. A place destined 
to be the greatest shipping point in the world, no wonder that 
the citizens of so grand and so prosperous a city feel so proud. 
A town but sixty days old (editorial written Sept. 5, 1887) 
has only had a railroad a few days (August 1) and now con- 
tains five hundred people, with more pouring in on us every 
day. 

The Santa Fe Railroad Company have a large force of 
men at work erecting stock yards at this point. They are to 
be the largest ever built by that company for enormous herds 
of cattle will be driven from Mexico, the southern part of the 
state and from many other places to this point to be shipped. 

The broad Canadian river, nearly a mile in width, and 
the beautiful Red Deer meet each other at this point which 
will be the best watering place for cattle within hundreds of 
miles. There is a slim possibility that the railroad company 
will make this the division headquarters. 

Numerous buildings are being erected as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and the song of the hammer is heard from early morn 
until late at night, its melodies floating over our handsome city 
and reaching over Hemphill’s broad expanse. | 

Lumber heretofore was always freighted from Dodge 
City and Kiowa to points in the Panhandle, it costing from 
$90 to $140 per thousand feet. This is the reason that there 
were not more people in the Panhandle. Now that the road is 
in the midst of us, lumber is very cheap, people are flying in 
here by the hundreds, filing on cheap Texas lands and building 
homes. Lands can be taken within eight miles of this city ab 
the present time, but there will be none on file shortly. Now 
is your ‘time; come and file on a section of the finest land in 
the world. One has the privilege of taking four sections—four 
square miles—two miles square—or 2,560 acres of land for 
practically nothing as it can be purchased from the railroad 
companies who own each alternate section. It is all being rapidly 
taken up and in a few years will be out of the state’s ownership. 

There are elegant openings in Canadian for all branches 
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of business no other place in the Panhandle having so many 
natural advantages. The elegant $10,000 hotel will be com- 
pleted in about twenty days and a bank composed of some 
of the leading wealthy cattlemen of the country has been 
organized and will soon be open for business (It opened Nov. 
5, 1887, although business was being conducted by the institu- 
tion as early as October 21.) Another hotel is to be erected at 
once, four new buildings are being put up on Main Street and 
a large number are under consideration awaiting lumber. The 
county courthouse, cotsing $3,000, which is to be a temporary 
affair, is to be completed in forty days. 

On account of Canadian being a railroad point, supplies 
are cheap and the city is drawing trade from all the western 
counties. There is room for everybody and plenty of work. 

An editorial, A Trip to New Jerusalem, printed in the 
Crescent on April 26, 1888, gave the history of Panhandle. 

Last Friday we deposited ourselves in the Glory Train and 
went over to New Jerusalem, called Panhandle City by worldly 
minded sinners, our ambitious sister city of the plains. The 
bracing air, the green grassy hills and the vales and extended 
flats of beauty without and the lovely car frescoed below with 
tobacco juice and ornamented above and around with dust 
and smoke and fly deordorations, combined with the soft 
velvety cushions of the cane seats and luxuriant furnishings 
of the latest parlor cars on the Panhandle extension within, 
made a conglomerated mass of confused symptons that told 
eloquently of nature’s superiority over railroad art in this part 
of the vineyard. Up Red Deer to Miami, the ambitious city 
born only to show the illustriousness of small beginnings and 
to hold Roberts county to her bosom, the engine snorts along 
stopping about three times officially and then again every once 
in a while unofficially for breath. Then at last the plains are 
reached and the grassy flats reaching far away in the hazy dis- 
tance swell after swell greet the gaze. Now and then a herd of 
antelope are seen bounding along the track and crack, crack, 
crack, go the guns with about as much effect on the fleet 
animals as throwing green peas at the sun. A settler’s dugout, 
sod-house or frame shanty is seen here and there nestled in 
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some green valley and the cultivated soil gives evidence of his 
industry. We glide gently on across the level prairie the train 
seeming to move along with its momentum and meeting with 
scare a jaring obstacle, until the broad flat on which the broad 
houses and tents and other means of shelter which compose 
the town of New Jerusalem are found. 

The town is laid off exactly the opposite of Canadian with 
the business houses and residence portion on the north side of 
the railroad and dance houses on the south. The depot is large 
and commodious, the waiting room being so much more ex- 
tensive than here. The side tracks are about the same as here, 
except that a Y has been put in for some undefined purpose. 
The stock pens have about the same dimensions as the ones 
at this place. 

Main Street leading back from the depot is built up quite 
solidly with buildings of all shapes and sizes, finishings and 
furnishings, filled with all sorts of merchandise from plows to 
pins and in which all trades from running a newspaper to con- 
ducting a shooting gallery are conducted. A restaurant or some 
establishment for stuffing the inner man may be soon on every 
corner and a man has no need to go hungry unless he is stingy 
or broke. A Mr. Paul of Wichita, Kansas, is erecting a sub- 
stantial two story building and will commence business at an 
early date. Several buildings are empty on this street now, since 
some parties have pulled out already for Armstrong, Washburn, 
Clarendon and Amarillo, each of which expects to be the Texas 
Chicago. The residence portion of the town is as yet very thinly 
dotted with dwellings. 

One great source of vexation and bitterness of spirit to 
the dweller in New Jerusalem as we soon found, was the slow- 
ness with which the well now being sunk there was progressing. 
It was down 325 feet and no water yet found; but the workmen 
who are employed by the month were so busily engaged in 
killing time that they could find leisure to sink the drill only 
a foot a day. It is confidently hoped that water will be obtained 
in abundance under a depth of 400 feet. Then the land will 
flow with milk and honey and the feathered bird with the 
webbed feet suspend at a great elevation. 
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Another source of uncertainty with some is the supposed 
unsettled condition of the railroad. The Washburn Tap road 
has built to the end of the Santa Fe track a mile west of town 
and will use its own when trains are started, from Washburn 
to Panhandle, which occured last Sunday. Is this tap road a 
Santa Fe Extension, a Denver branch or an independent line? 
Nobody knows and each theory has its advocates. 

Two classes of people were found. One class had the 
dumps a mile deep and was willing to unload their property 
at about fifty cents on the dollar. Purse broken, discouraged 
and out of sorts, they couldn’t speak a good word for the 
railroad, the town company, the town or themselves and when 
we met one of these chaps we half expected him to tell us 
some horrible tale about his wife before we could tear loose 
from him. Another class looks you squarely in the face, carries 
a stiff upper lip and preaches New Jerusalem to you until you 
can almost see the street cars, electric lights, water works, and 
other incidents of a great metropolis. This is the class that will 
hold things down and keep hope alive in the hearts of the 
despairing. 

The prevailing dullness in trade has not passed by Panhandle 
City, but the merchants complain of close times and business 
is rather inactive. However, she is so little worse than other 
towns claiming to be better situated than her, and has no reason 
to complain. 

Carson county is on the plains; a very beautiful region 
at this season of the year, and contains a soil second to none in 
the state; rich, deep, and black. Within it are wrapped up 
possibilities for crops that will make glad the hearts of coming 
grangers. The depth at which water lies is the only great 
obstacle. But money can overcome what nature has made 
difficult and this region will one day be fruitful and seasonable 
as more favored localities. It now contains over 600 people, 
three-fourths of whom are at Panhandle. Panhandle City has 
made a magnificent start and for so young an infant requires 
considerable ground for standing room. It has the geographical 
location for a good town and already has railroad facilities 
sufficient for a good starter. Great hopes are entertained for 
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securing the Frisco road through the town and should such 
be done her future is assured. Her people as a general thing 
are enterprising, full of vim and energy and have good business 
capacity. They may be relied upon to make the most of her 
advantages and keep her at the front. 

But no matter how the editor sought to convince others 
in the glories of the Panhandle he could never convince him- 
self that Canadian or Panhandle or any other place in Texas 
would make a rich man of him. The following year he was 
back in Indiana. To the end of his life he preached Canadian 
as the best place in the world to love—for others. He was 
content to be a small town lawyer and admitted that the 
best opportunities for him were right in his own back yard 
which he should never have left in the first place. 


C—TuHe CANADIAN RECORD 


Up in Hansford county J. S. Hood had a printing press 
of the same manufacture as the old Canadian Free Press of 
August, 1887. Try as he might he never seemed to quite have 
the punch of the rival paper, the Farwell Graphic. In Canadian, 
W. S. Decker who became editor of the Free Press on June 7, 
1888, was so busy about many things that he hoped Hood 
would shake the dust of Hansford and come to Canadian as 
his editor. But Hood wanted his own paper. Besides he had 
a wonderful type setter in Defibaugh, who had come up from 
Mineral Wells to work for him. At Hansford was twenty-three 
year old Addie L. Bayne a native of Auburn, Alabama, where 
she was born on September 17, 1867. She took an immediate 
liking to the rotund typesetter and they were married at Hans- 
ford on March 2, 1890. Shortly after this he was taken in as 
partner. In time he was writing all the editorials and doing 
all the paper work while Hood went out for the news and ad- 
vertising. They saw no-future in Hansford and decided to 
accept Decker’s offer to come to Canadian. In the fall of 1893 
they began publication of the Canadian Record having ab- 
sorbed the Free Press and the Crescent. The Record was a little 
eight by eleven, four page sheet that went in more for adver- 
tising than for news. The paper was published on Main Street 
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next to the present W.T.C.U. building. In time Hood sold his 
share to his partner and went elsewhere never losing contact 
with Hemphill county where he was well known in the political 
field. In fact, he became quite a political figure throughout 
the northeast section of the Panhandle. He died in 1945. 

H. E. Hoover was a silent partner with Defibaugh in the 
publication of the Canadian Record. While Defibaugh was an 
educated man and a well liked citizen he was not the type that 
liked hard work. Rather than write edtiorials more often as 
not he borrowed them from other periodicals mostly because 
he thought others were better qualified to have their say-so 
concerning certain issues than he was. In February, 1895, De- 
fibaugh decided to change the paper to the size of the former 
Enterprise and Crescent. He was pleased with what other 
editors had to say concerning the change: 

The Liberal (Kansas) News: The Canadian (Texas) 
Record reaches us this week spread out all over itself. It has 
doubled its size and looks neat as a Kansas girl. Defibaugh & 
Hood are the editors and a right spicy dish they place before 
their readers each week. Here’s looking at you. 

The Cheyenne (Oklahoma) Sunbeam: The Canadian 
Record has been enlarged to a seven column folio. The Record 
always has been bright, progressive and sound, and the people 
of Canadian should feel proud of the enterprise displayed by its 
proprietors. 

The Texas Panhandle: The Canadian Record came out 
last week with a much changed appearance, with Defibaugh 
and Hood as proprietors and was chuck full of good news. It 
promises to be a hummer. 

The Hardesty Herald: The Canadian Record has enlarged 
to a seven column folio, half patent. The Record is one of our 
exchanges and we are pleased to note the improvement. 

The Childress Index—The Canadian Record has taken in 
a partner, and changed its form to a seven column folio and 
made many other improvements. Glad to see the Record prosper. 

The Amarillo Champion: The Canadian Record has en- 
Jarged and comes out a first class, seven column paper, devoted 
first, last and always to the interests of its town and country. 
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The Woodward (Oklahoma) News: The Canadian Record 
came out last week in an enlarged form. It is now seven column 
quarto and chuck full of good reading. 

The Vernon News: The Canadian Record has added an- 
other partner and a new form together with other evidence of 
good prosperity. Good luck to you, brother. 

The biggest editorial ever run in the early day Canadian 
Record was the story of the Jim Harbolt jail break in January, 
1897: 

On last Monday night Jim Harbolt broke out of jail and 
made his escape. Nothing was known of the prisoner’s escape 
until Tuesday morning, when Dick Rathjen took him his break- 
fast about 9 o’clock, and discovered a rope, made from a can- 
vas cot, hanging out of the north window. Examination showed 
that Harbolt had effected his escape by sawing two bars out 
of the corridor door and two bars out of the window, through 
which he descended to the ground by the rope which he had 
made from one of the cots in the jail. Further investigation 
showed that the sawing was evidently done by a saw made for 
the purpose. A stay chain and a large railroad pinch bar were 
used by the prisoner with which to pry the bars off after being 
sawed. These two implements were found concealed under the 
cells. The prisoner had not been fastened up in his cell the 
night before, as it had been customary when only one prisoner 
was in the jail to allow him the entire range of the cage. Sheriff 
Boyd was not at home. A heavy shower fell during the latter 
part of the night, and thus all the signs of the trail taken by 
the prisoner were obliterated. 

The escape of this party has been expected by some of 
the people in this town. We only expect to give this as we 
have seen and heard it and do not propose to be the instruments 
of hurling maledictions at any one, neither do we intend to 
suppress what we consider the truth in order to screen anyone 
from suspicion or criticism. We expect to give the matter just 
as it is and let the people draw their own conclusions; in fact, 
we think the people of the county should calmy review the 
incidents of the past two years leading up to this event. 

On the night of November 24, 1894, George Isaacs ar- 
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rived in this town. On the same train from Kansas City five 
packages of money, each porporting to contain $5,000, billed 
by Isaacs at Kansas City to himself at Canadian. In an attempt 
to steal these packages, Sheriff T. T. McGee was murdered. The 
circumstances attending the killing are too well known to be 
repeated here. Suffice it to say that the packages were opened 
and found to contain in all $500. Isaacs confessed, and upon 
trial, which was held in Vernon in October, 1895, was sentenced 
to the penitentiary for life, and his sentence has since been 
affirmed by the court of appeals. Jim Harbolt was arrested as 
being the identical man who killed Sheriff McGee. He was 
captured by Capt. Arrington at Taloga, Oklahoma, on the 3rd 
day of February, 1895, which at that time was a rendezvous for 
all the murderers and thieves in that part of the Territory, and 
brought back here and placed in jail. The grand jury found 
a bill against him, charging him with murder. In August of the 
same year and previous to Issacs’ trial, Judge Hurt, upon habeas 
corpus hearing, granted him bail to the amount of $2,250, 
which he gave. Bill and Sam Issacs, brothers of George, being 
his bondsmen. At the next term of the court Harbolt failed 
to appear and his bond was forfeited. Another warrant was 
issued for his arrest, which was finally effected in the Chicksaw 
Nation last year. He was then placed in the jail at Fort Worth 
for safe keeping, where he remained until brought here by 
Sheriff Boyd at the last November term of the district court, 
when the venue of the same was changed to Donley county 
where he was to have been tried on the 8th of February next, 
and while awaiting that time he was retained at the Canadian 
jail. 

When we remember that all the friends with which Har- 
bolt came here at the time of the attempted robbery are either 
dead or in prison, it seems strange that such an effort to effect 
his escape has been made. We stated in the beginning that the 
escape was not a surprise to some of the citizens of this place, 
the reason being that there is a deep founded mystery still 
unexplained surrounding the origin of the scheme which ter- 
mitated so fatally, and which might have come to light had 
Harbolt been tried. This may have been the reason or the 
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effort which has succeeded in his release. Every effort to bring 
this man to an account of his connection with this foul murder 
has been defeated by some one for some purpose. The question 
is, who? 

For want of space we will leave out all comment on his 
first means of liberation, for which, looking at it from one 
standpoint, there might have been an excuse, and leave the 
people to draw their own conclusion. 

About the middle of last December a man by Chomeime 
of Gilliland was arrested for a misdemeanor and placed in the 
jail with Harbolt, where he remained until sometime about 
the First of January. When liberated he told W. W. Owens 
that Harbolt has saws on his possession with which to effect 
his escape. He told the different places in the jail where it 
could be plainly seen that he had been using them. The next 
day Mr. Owens told Sheriff Boyd, who, together with Mr. 
Owens, went up to the jail and made a search but failed to 
find any sign of the work described by Mr. Gilliland, and Mr. 
Boyd said that he supposed that Gilliland was lying so as to 
create a sensation. 

On last Saturday morning Sheriff Boyd left for Oklahoma, 
where he went to see about renting a farm he has there for 
the coming year leaving the jail in charge of his deputy Dick 
Rathjen. After the escape had been effected, upon inspecting 
the premises he found the following: That the stove by which 
the jail was heated was placed against the corridor, thereby 
enabling the prisoner to make his own fire (it might be well 
enough to say right here that it might have been economy to 
have allowed the sheriff a guard while the prisoner was in jail) 
that he had used a heavy iron pinch bar, about five feet long 
and a heavy stay chain with which to wrench off the bars from 
the corridor door, after having weakened them by sawing, 
which let him out into the main room, which is upstairs. The 
windows are secured by heavy iron bars from the outside, then 
by wire screening and then with window lights and _ sach, 
secured by patent sach locks. The window was raised, the 
wire screening out, and then the iron bars were sawed and 
pried apart by means of a crow bar and chain. He then riped 
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up a canvas cot, which on being tied together made a rope by 
which he descended to the ground. Nothing has been seen of 
the saws, with the exception of a piece about an inch long, 
which had evidently been broken off while using it. It was 
at first a wonder how he had managed to break the iron bars 
after he had sawed them. This mystery was soon explained. 
Under the cells were found the crow bar and the chain, where 
they had been concealed by the prisoner after having used 
them. The bar was identified as a bar belonging to the railroad, 
used as a pinch bar, and was stolen from the coal chutes on 
the night of January 1st. The chain was identified by Mr. 
Burlingame as one belonging to one of his wagons. A close 
examination disclosed the fact at each place described by Gilli- 
land, the bars had been sawed and the marks filled with soap. 
Evidently Gililand had been telling the truth. No horse has 
been found missing but we suppose whoever furnished the 
crowbar also furnished the horse. When and by what means 
did the saw, crow bar and chain get into the jail? And why 
did the prisoner take time to hide the bar and chain? If the 
assistance went through the window, it was a most exceedingly 
well planned and executed plot to cast suspicion on the sheriff, 
and we sincerely hope that he will be able to clear it up, and it 
is the duty of all good, law abiding citizens to give him every 
aid in their power by which to do so. It has been said that 
the Almighty never lends his aid to a wrong, which he appears 
to have done in this case by covering the tracks with a snow, 
but who knows but what it might have been for the purpose 
of bringing to light other crimes. (Canadian Record, January 
21, 1897) 

Last Saturday evening when Mr. Will Isaacs went out to 
his coal house after coal, he was very much surprised to hear 
some one call his name from his barn, and upon investigation, 
lo and behold it was Jim Harbolt. He immediately sent his 
wife down town to notify the officers, and they were soon on 
the ground, and Harbolt was marched over and placed in his 
old quarters. 

He has so far refused to tell who furnished him the means 
with which to escape, and how it was effected, further than 
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that the crow bar and chain were passed to him over the top 
sash in the window. According to his story he escaped about 
daylight Tuesday morning and crossed the river and hid in 
the old house belonging to T. R. Humphrey, where he remained 
that day. It was such a stormy day that he was unable to get 
away, and being afraid to remain there any longer, he moved 
over on to Dry Creek, where he remained until Friday night 
without anything to eat, and sick. Seeing that he could not 
make his escape he came to the conclusion that it would be 
best for him to give himself up. He started back and got to 
Mr. Isaacs’ barn just before daylight Saturday morning, and 
remained there until evening, when Mr. Isaacs came out for 
coal. This part of the story was verified by Sheriff Boyd and! 
W. L. Lyon who went out the next day and inspected his 
camps. He was very sick the night after coming in but was 
alright again in a few days. 

Last Friday, on the presentation of a petition signed by 
some of the citizens requesting a State ranger force to help 
clear up this mystery, Judge Baker telegraphed the adjutant 
general, and the next morning John Harwell and Ed Donley 
were sent down from Amarillo and have remained here since. 

Harbolt positively affirms that none of the county officers 
were in any way implicated in his release. We are free to 
confess that it is a deep mystery to us yet, and while we thought 
last week that certain parties might have been implicated, his 
voluntary giving himself up and on means of getting out of 
the country having been furnished him, leaves us very badly 
mixed, and if we have unjustly suspicioned anyone, which we 
now think we have, we are heartily sorry for it. We wait in 
patience for time to tell the story.” (Ibid. January 28, 1897) 

The Austin correspondent of the Dallas News says: “A 
delegation of leading citizens from the Panhandle are here to 
submit a showing of the necessity for retaining in the service 
the range force that has kept down the lawlessness in that 
region in the past few years. In fact the representatives from 
the Mexican border and the Panhandle are calculated to induce 
an increase rather than a dimunition of the ranger force.’ If 
the Austin man would give the names of those ‘leading citizens’ 
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we might be able to say how much force their representations 
would have with the legislature. A great many good people 
are of the opinion that lawlessness is no harder to keep down 
here than in other parts of the state and that the local author- 
ities are fully equal to the situation. The faculty some of the 
ranger force has for getting into trouble themselves and stirring 
up dissention where they are located has caused people to loose 
confidence in them. This does not apply to all the force, be- 
cause there are some good, conscientious men among them who 
try to do their duty. If the service is to be kept up the appro- 
priation should be made large enough so that the pay could 
be increased to a figure that would induce good experienced 
men to take the place of some of the boys that are now in the 
service. (Ibid) 

The trial of Jim Harbolt for the murder of Tom McGee, 
which was begun in Clarendon on Monday of last week, lasted 
until Friday morning and resulted in a life sentence for the 
accused. His attorneys made a motion for a new trial which 
was overruled and an appeal was then taken. Harbolt was 
taken to Fort Worth this week by the sheriff of Donley county, 
where he is now in jail pending his appeal. 

Monday was consumed in getting a jury; Tuesday and 
part of Wednesday was devoted to the examination of witnesses. 
Wednesday afternoon the attorneys commenced their argu- 
ments, and Thursday night at nine o’clock the cast was given 
to the jury. The following account of the closing incidents of 
the trial is taken from the Clarendon Banner: 

Friday morning at 9 o’clock the jury called the sheriff 
and informed him that a verdict had been reached and asked 
to be taken into court at once. For the next half hour there 
was a lively bustle and stir among the deputies, lawyers and 
others. At 9:30 Judge Wallace announced that everything was 
in readiness and requested the sheriff to bring in the jury. The 
verdict was-handed to the judge who after carefully inspecting 
it handed it to County Clerk Cook who read aloud: 

‘We, the jury, find the defendant guilty as charged in 
the indictment, and assess his punishment to the penitentiary 
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During the trying ordeal Harbolt displayed no emotion 
whatever with the exception of twisting and turning a tooth- 
pick which he held between his fingers in a decidedly nervous 
manner. 

Harbolt is a small wiry built man, straight as an arrow, 
coal black hair, dark complexion and dark, keen eyes. He has 
a very good countenence and does not resemble a hardened 
criminal. He looks and acts like a man who had been well 
raised and afterwards led astray by vicious associates. 

Harbolt was born in Sherman, Texas, but when very 
young his parents removed to Cook county where they resided 
on a farm and where young Harbolt grew to manhood. He is 
now thirty-two years old. He was married in Ardmore, I. T. 
several years ago and his wife and two small children are at 
present living on a farm in D county, O.T. His father is dead 
and his mother is in California. He accepts his conviction phil- 
osophically, but asserts his entire innocence of the crime for 
which he is to remain behind prison walls the balance of his 
life. (Ibid. February 19, 1897) | 

Evidently a new trial was in order and Harbolt freed 
for shortly afterwards he is free again but he did not live for 
long. Involved in an argument with a farmer, he was shot 
and killed. After his death the editor tells us how sorry he 
was for Harbolt who might have been a better man had his 
parents given him a better deal in life. Evidently his parents 
were separated or divorced when he was quite a young boy. 

The joint committee appointed by the legislature to map 
out the new judicial districts has completed the work, and a 
bill embodying the result of their labors will be presented this 
week in the house. What fate it will meet there it is impossible 
to say, but it is safe to assert that there will be a good 
many members who will not be pleased with the work 
of the committee, especially where it has reference to their 
particular locality. Even if the bill passes without amendment 
it will only take a few sessions of the legislature to bring the 
number of judicial districts back to the original figure again, 
with possibly a few added. But one of our governor’s pet mea- 
sures will have been passed which we suppose is all that is 
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required. Our own district which now has nine counties will 
then consist of twenty-one as follows: Hale, Bailey, Lamb, 
Swisher, Castro, Parmer, Deaf Smith, Oldham, Randall, Potter, 
Hartley, Dallan, Sherman, Hansford, Ochiltree, Lipscomb, 
Hemphill, Gray, Hutchison, and Moore. Five of these, Bailey, 
Lamb, Parmer, Hutchison and Gray are unorganized. Instead 
of seven counties in which to hold court, as now, our district 
judge will have to visit sixteen county seats, scattered over a 
territory more than twice as large as any of the New England 
states except Maine, and nearly half as large as the state of 
New York. From Lipscomb on the east to Texline on the west, 
our next district judge will have to travel a distance of twenty 
miles by stage and two hundred and fifty miles by rail. From 
Texline to Plainview would be another journey of one hundred 
and sixteen miles by rail, and eighty-five miles by stage. Be- 
sides there are numerous little excursions into the country to 
make of thirty-five miles to one hundred miles each way, in 
order to reach outlying county seats. If the bill passes our 
district judge will have plenty of traveling to do, whether he 
has time to attend to anything else or not. We don’t want to 
discourage any prospective candidates for the place, because 
we want all the announcement fees we can get but it is right 
that they should know what will be expected of the successful 
candidate. 

Anyhow he will get plenty of fresh air traveling over the 
boundless and sometimes trackless plains of the Panhandle, 
but he won’t have time to stop to hunt and fish much on the 
way. 

The Record would prefer to see the districts remaining as 
they are and hopes that the bill will fail to pass; but if we were 
Governor Calberson we would either force the passage or resign 
the governorship. (Ibid. April 1, 1897) 

There was no announcement made in the Record when 
Hood sold out to W. S. Defibaugh, and the incident passed by 
without any comment in 1897. For several years all went well 
until Defibaugh lost his wife: “The hand of death never falls 
upon one whose loss is more deeply felt than that which follows 
the loss of a wife and mother. Five children are now without 
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a mother’s affection and sympathy—four boys and one girl— 
bright little Frances, whose hand was severly injured in the 
printing press some weeks ago. The oldest is nine years of age 
and the youngest not quite three months. . . . During her 
long illness she was ever resigned and patient, exemplifying 
the greatest solicitude for the well being of her children and 
without a thought of herself. A spotless character and an 
amiable disposition made her an honored friend, a devoted wife 
and a loving mother. The funeral service was conducted by the 
Rev. N. J. Geyer of the Presbyterian church. The relatives 
of the deceased have the sympathy of the entire community in 
this dark hour of profound sorrow. (Ibid. March 27, 1903) 

The editor’s wife died at Canadian on March 19, 1903. 
After that he lost interest in the paper and wished to dedicate 
his whole life to the upbringing of his children. Defibaugh 
left Canadian in the late fall of 1905, not long after the death 
of his wife. He then went to Mineral Wells, where his wife’s 
folks resided, and together with them raised his family to 
womanhood and manhood. He there engaged in newspaper 
work and for many years I have lost track of him. He was an 
old time hand setting printer, and I presume he has long before 
this passed away. He was a highly educated man and a careful 
and meticulous printer, and was a very high class citizen. 
Somehow or other, I don’t know how, H. E. Hoover in the 
early days had some interest in this publication and was the 
life long friend of Hood and Defibaugh, known only as ‘Def.’ 

“My somewhat faulty memory of the Canadian Record 
began on August 1, 1905, at the conclusion of a trip which 
started at Hereford, Texas, covering in a general way Colorado 
and into Salt Lake City, Utah. This was a pilgrimage of the 
Northwest Texas Press Association. At that time Senator W. 
A. Johnson of Memphis, Texas, was the president of the 
organization. 

“As ‘Def’? and myself were making our maiden voyage to 
the summit of Pike’s Peak, we, in more or less breathless man- 
ner engaged in a deal whereby I became the owner of the Cana- 
dian Record. There were no complications in this deal, except 
one, which was requiring to provide the funds which were to 
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be paid for the property of the Canadian Record, consisting of 
about a shirt tail full of type and a George Washington hand 
press. 

“The thing that got me into the newspaper business was 
when I was called from teaching a country high school up on 
Washita river near the Roberts county line, the name of which 
I cannot now call to mind. I was to take over the management 
of the Higgins News and I got my start in the printing trade 
and learned the cases by setting patent medicine ads of the 
Lydia E. Pinkham variety. The First National Bank had taken 
the paper over shortly after I had undertaken to keep its nose 
out of the water. It was sold and I was again adrift at the mercy 
of the Panhandle. That’s when ‘Def’ and I became associated 
on the Record. It was not a very promising organization, I can 
assure you, at that time. 

“So from 1905 to 1919 I undertook to perform the duties 
and responsibilities of a newspaper man. During that period 
many things transpired in Canadian and the surrounding terri- 
tory. Many promising things came into effect, notably the 
railroad shops, highways, improvements in agricultural products 
and in livestock breeding. Like all towns it had its good times 
and its bad times, but there’s one thing about the Panhandle 
of Texas, and that’s the optimism of its people. In 1919 I 
sold the Canadian Record to L. P. Loomis and decided that I 
would take a little rest and then resume my activities elsewhere. 
Upon the announcement of the sale I was invited to the city 
of Lamar, Colorado, to take over a paper which the citizens 
had agreed to present to me, but owing to a somewhat reduced 
physical condition at the time, coupled with the idea—I thought 
—I would never again engage in the newspaper business, I 
declined. But I want to say here and now like all men who 
have engaged in the newspaper business over a long period of 
years that I regard my tenure of ownership and operation of 
the Canadian Record as the biggest job and the most satisfactory 
and important work of my life. I loved those people and still 
love them. I left Canadian in July of 1919, which was twenty- 
eight years ago, but I have never ceased to have a sentimental 
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feeling towards those people who befriended me in my early 
manhood and who practically made life worth living. 

“I went to Texas a ‘lunger’ arriving there on the 22nd day 
of October 1899. I was met at the station by H. A. Dinsmore, 
the then operator of the old (2nd) Southerland Hotel. He 
possessed a hoodlum wagon drawn by a dun horse with a black 
mane and tail and a black strip down his back. When this old 
horse set himself to back the wagon up to the dock, believe 
me, boy, he set it there. I was enroute to Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, but was cautioned by my physician to stop somewhere 
in the Panhandle country to adjust myself to the altitude so 
I could go over the high elevation without recurrent hemmor- 
rhages from the lungs. The specific reason I stopped at Cana- 
dian was that I didn’t possess sufficient funds to reach the next 
station stop west. I had less than four dollars and the con- 
sumption—I now have neither. 

I was taken into the care and keeping of ‘hae people and 
stayed around for six years teaching school, working on ranches, 
and driving a delivery wagon for the Johnson Mercantile Com- 
pany and riding the chuck line. I came to know such cele- 
brated people as Will Rogers, Ben Tepe, the Alexander family, 
Dr. Teas and Charles Teas, J. F. Johnson, A. V. McQuiddy, 
L. S. McAdams, Gip the Blood, J. L. Jennings, H. E. Hoover, 
Capt. Arrington, all of whom with many others I hold a last- 
ing and endearing friendship. Yes, don’t forget Bob Campbell. 
Since leaving Canadian I have lived an interesting: life. Spent 
five years in Amarillo and the rest of the time, part of which 
was spent traveling out of New York City, and come next Tues- 
day, I will have been in my present position twenty-two years. 
Mrs. Jamison and I have two sons, three granddaughters, and 
one grand son. Our older lives in Detroit and the younger in 
Denver. Each have two children.” (Letter of Frank R. Jami- 
son, Director of Advertising and Publicity of the Public Service 
Company of Colorado in Denver to Vincent Lockhart, editor 
of the Canadian Record—June 27, 1927). 

Let us place the list of the editors of the oe Record 
as follows: 
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Defibaugh & Hood 1893-1897 


Defibaugh 1897-1905 
Jamison 1905-1919 
Loomis 1919-1923 
Pavitt 1923-1925 
McKimson 1925-1926 
Noble 1926-1945 
Lockhart 1945-1948 
Ezzell 1948- 


Said editor Joseph M. Noble: With a feeling of reticence, 
but wishing to cooperate with Vincent Lockhart, I mention a 
few personalities and list highlights of progress in Hemphill 
County and Canadian during the nineteen years I owned, 
published and edited the Canadian Record. 

Born in Illinois, I received my early education there and 
a degree from the University of Illinois. I was an editor of 
the college newspaper, the Daily Illini, and a member of the 
Sigma Delta Chi and the Tau Kappa Epsilon fraternities. I 
served in the U. S. army during World War I. I came to Cana- 
dian in April, 1926, purchased the Canadian Record and was 
its publisher and editor from May 1, 1926, to November 23, 
1945. Prior to coming to Texas I served as a writer on both 
the Wichita Eagle and the Wichita Beacon. I also was assistant 
secretary of the Wichita, Kansas, Chamber of Commerce and 
was Retailers’ secretary. 

Marie M. Noble wrote a series of articles Pioneer Women 
We Have Known, which were carried in the Record for many 
months in 1936. She also edited a column of chit-chat known 
as Hear-a-Bit, There-a-Bit. As associate editor she served in 
various capacities on the staff. 

Joseph and Marie Noble, as editors for nineteen years, re- 
joiced with the people of Hemphill county and Canadian in 
their prosperity and felt very close to them in their misfortunes 
and sorrows. 

As editor of the Canadian Record paved highways and 
good roads in Hemphill county were promoted by me in the 
newspaper. Signed articles were obtained from long time 
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ranchers and citizens boosting paving in this county. They 
were published over a period of months with editorial com- 
ment favoring the improvement. All support was thrown by 
the newspaper into the campaign for a bond issue for paving 
the two transcontinental highways across Hemphill county. 
There was considerable opposition and the newspaper lost some 
subscriptions. Those were all regained however, by the time 
the pavement was a fact. 

Other projects included the following improvements in 
the city and county: 

Construction of a City Hall and Municipal Auditorium, 
built in 1930 by means of a bond election. The structure fur- 
nished a section for the Volunteer Fire Department, City Of- 
ficers and a large auditorium. The fire department has grown 
to be one of the outstanding of its kind in Texas. 

The federal government project, Lake Marvin and land 
on which it is located and surrounded, was given support by 
the newspaper and the people during the ‘Dustbowl Era.’ 

A 175 acre park and golf course, north of the city, was 
obtained and later a childrens play park was purchased and 
equipped. 

The first Hemphill County Home Demonstration Agent 
was obtained in 1931. 

Hemphill County’s Fiftieeth Anniversary was celebrated 
and the Record published a special edition of data and exploita- 
tion of county and city. 

The present handsome Canadian High School with all its 
modern equipment together with the Tom Hoover Memorial 
Atheletic Field were dedicated in January, 1940. This school 
has long been on the accredited list and ranks high. A fleet 
of buses transport the rural children to Canadian. 

Church housing has been vastly improved during the 
years this article covers. A new Methodist church was erected 
in 1928. Many handsome business buildings and homes have 
been built. 

A bridge over Red Deer Creek, west of the city, was built 
as a result of a bond election. 


The sale of War Bonds during World War II and keeping 
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the country informed about local boys and girls in the service 
of the U. S. Military forces were prominent in the column of 
the Canadian Record. The closing edition under this editor was 
a special devoted to Hemphill county’s men and women in 
War service.” 

(Letter of former editor Noble to editor Lockhart, 1945). 

On March 26, 1925, Editor Pavitt finished eighteen months 
as owner and publisher of the Canadian Record. As the doctors 
advised his wife to move to another higher climate he decided 
to sell the paper and moved to Brighton, Colorado. Edward 
C. McKimson, a friend of his who bought the Record, was a 
newspaper man of long standing. As his first editorial he wrote: 

“With this (April 2) issue of the Record we assume charge 
as owner and publisher and will endeavor to give our readers 
the best possible newspaper that we know how to turn out. 
With the assistance of our better half as associate editor, who 
handles all the local part of the publication and the cooperation 
of all the good people of Canadian we are sure that we will be 
able to give you a real good local paper. We are not going to 
make any promises that we cannot make good, but will strive 
to treat our patrons fair and square and deliver as good service 
as is possible. Politically, the Record will be run as an in- 
dependent newspaper, catering to neither of the political parties 
but looking after the best interest of Canadian and Hemphill 
county. In our short sojourn here we are very much impressed 
with the city of Canadian and believe we are going to like the 
country.—C. E. McKimson—Mildred McKimson.” 

Alvord, in Wise county, is a little town with fewer than 
seven hundred people. The Texans named this place for the 
president of the Fort Worth and Denver Railroad in 1883. 
Here Ben R. Ezzell, Jr., present publisher of the Canadian 
Record, was born. To my knowledge he is the first native 
Texan to acquire the paper. All through his school days his 
interest was reporting and newspaper work. Upon graduating 
from West Texas State College at Canyon B.A.), in 1938, 
he became the news editor of the Memphis (Texas) Democrat 
which position he held for a year. Prior to entering college 
he was associated with the Quitaque Post at Quitaque, Texas, 
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so well known to Dick Russell and other buffalo hunters in 
days of yore when bison roamed the area. That was in 1934. 
At Canyon he was business manager of The Prairie, a periodical 
of interest to the college student body. In 1939 he became 
news editor of the Floyd County Hesperian until he was of- 
fered the position of Managing Editor of the Seminole (Texas) 
Daily Producer in the eventful year of 1941. 

That year Ben changed the printer’s ink for the uniform 
of the United States Army Air Force, enlisting in August 
(1941). He received his commission as a 2nd Lt. exactly one 
year later. He was stationed at Miami Beach, Florida. There 
he met and wooed Nancy C. Morgan of Denver, Colorado, 
and they were married on August 5, 1942. Of this union 
five children were born: Ben R. III, Marian, Bobby, Cathy 
and Laurie. Ben served as Air Intelligence Officer of the U. S. 
5th Air Force in the Southwest Pacific area throughout the 
remaining years of the conflict. Following the “Cease Fire’’ 
order he continued in the Air Force Reserve with the rank 
of captain. 

Back in civilian garb he cast about for the work so dear 
to his heart and was offered the position of News Editor of 
the Hereford (Texas) Brand, in which capacity he served 
for two years. In June 1948 he became editor of the Canadian 
Record, acquiring the paper as publisher in July 1949. 

Many honors have since been bestowed both to the paper 
and its owner. Ben is a member of the Panhandle Press Asso- 
ciation, the Texas Press Association, Director of the Panhandle 
Press Association (1951-52), Vice-President of the Panhandle 
Press Association (1953) and a member of the Editorial Board 
of the Panhandle Press Association (1953) and a member of 
the Editorial Board of the Texas Press Association (1952). 
The Canadian Record achieved distinction in Placing First in 
its Editorial in the consideration of the Texas Press Association 
(1950). First Place, News Pictures, T. P. A., 1951; 1st 
Place, Typography and Make Up, T. P. A., 1951; 1st Place, 
General Excellence, T. P. A., 1951; Community Service, Pan- 
handle Press Association, 1952; 1st Place Editorials, Panhandle 
Press Association, 1953. To give you a sample of Ben’s edi- 
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torial writing we took up the May 14, 1953, issue of the 
Record. Here is the editorial: 


13 Sure-Fire Ways to Kill Your Home Town 


If you would like to kill a good town, here are a few 
things for you to do: 


Don’t pay your taxes. Let the other fellow pay his 
and then you ride like a parasite on his money, then fuss 
because the streets are not kept up. 

Never attend any of the meetings that are for the 
good of the town. If you do, arrive late, don’t have any- 
thing to say. Wait until you get outside and then cut 
the ones who tried. Or, when there, vote for everything 
and then do nothing; then the next day, find fault with 
everything that was done. 

Get all the City will give you, don’t give anything in 
return. 

Talk operation, but don’t cooperate. 


Never accept an office. It is easier to criticize than 
to do things. 


Don’t do any more than you have to, and when other 
people willing and unselfishly give their time and ability 
to make a better town, how! because the town is run by a 
clique. 

Don’t back your fire department. If they work to 
bring your insurance rates down, tell everyone that is 
what they are supposed to do. Don’t ever thank them for 
donating their time and endangering their lives that you 
might have a safer town in which to live. 

Look at every proposition in a selfish way. If you 
are not the one that gets the most good out of it, vote 
against it. Never consider what it will do for the town as 
a whole. 

Don’t do anything for the youth of the town. Criti- 
cize them. Just forget that they are the leaders of tomorrow. 
Keep your feet on them. 
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If you have good leaders, don’t follow them. The best 
way to do is take a jealous attitude and talk about every- 
thing they do. 


Don’t work on any committee. It is easier to criti- 
cize the ones who do, and talk about them if things are 
not run like you want them. 

Don’t say anything good about your town, but con- 
tinue to live there and pretend that if trouble comes your 
way it is a neighboring town that will visit you while 
you are ill; bring out their fire department if your prop- 
erty is burning; comfort you if you lose a dear one; stand 
back of you in disaster; protect your children and try 
to make your town a cleaner, safer place in which to live. 

Don’t support your local business places. But if you 
need a donation, ask them for it and then howl and raise 
cain if they do not see fit to donate. Expect them to 
back you, but don’t back them. 


Know anybody like that? 
Your Cooperation Needed in Town-wide Clean-up 


Now that our city streets are getting a long-needed 
sweeping . . . thanks to the enterprise of our Mayor and 
the good-neighborliness of our friends at Perryton who 
have lent their street sweeper . . . it’s time that all of us 
extend this spring housecleaning to our own back yards 
and back alleys. 

Plans will be announced shortly, and block-leaders 
appointed, for a town-wide clean-up campaign to be spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce in cooperation with 
the City of Canadian. 

Extra trucks and pick-up men will be available, and 
a year’s collection of trash and brush can be hauled off 
quickly to the city dump. All that’s needed is the whole- 
hearted cooperation . . . and an hour or so of work ... 
from every business man and home-owner in cleaning up 
around your own premises. 


The town-wide clean-up is being stepped up a little 
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earlier this year than in the past, and there'll be no weed- 
mowing problem at this time. With alleys and vacant 
lots cleared of junk, however, the mowing operation can 
be undertaken when the time comes without the usual 
delays for cleaning up. 

Let’s make this clean-up a complete and thorough 
one. It can be done quickly and efficiently, with just a 
little help from everyone. 
Ben is at his best with his own column, Spur of the Mo- 

ment, of which this is a sample, taken from the same issue: 


We see by the papers that officers over at Hereford 
are proposing a curfew law in an effort to keep teen- 
agers... who have been responsible for some recent inter- 
city “gang wars”... off the streets at night. We think 
Canadian has found a much better solution to the problem 
in the form of the Summer Recreation Program for the 
youngsters which was launched last summer... and with 
end-of-school only a week away, it’s high time we start 
making plans for continuing the project this summer. 

+ + + 
Ben claims he did not write this editorial but it is enough 
of his style to be called his own. 

Maybe there’s no connection, but we ran across an 
observation the other day that seems appropriate to the 
subject: ‘One reason so many children are seen on the 
streets at night,” says a certain Panhandle philosopher, “is 
that they’re afraid to stay home alone!” 

+ se ce 

Bill Campbell, who edits The Booker News and has 
been in the Texas Panhandle long enough to know better, 
predicts that the drought in this area is about over. In 
his page one column in the Booker News last week, editor 
Campbell reported that “the great world-wide drought 
that started nearly six years ago has about run its course 
and is breaking up in many areas that were previously 
affected. We are swinging into another wet cycle that 
should last until about the year 1962.” 


+ + & 
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“All around the dry area in the high plains,” Editor 
Campbell continues, “rain has been falling in ever-in- 
creasing amounts... and it is certain that the plains area is 
due for its share of the moisture, and that shortly.” 

% + % 

And, sticking out his editorial neck like a rank new- 
comer or a damyankee, he adds: “It is the belief of this 
writer that you may look forward to a wetter year from 
here on out. I expect the usual spring rains to begin any 
day now, and at least normal precipitation for the rest of 
the year.” 

+ + 

“Frequently the reckless automobile driver,” reports 
Matador Tribune Editor Douglas Meador in his ‘Trail 
Dust’ column, “is in a hurry to reach nowhere so he can 
create additional hazards on the way back.” 

2b + % 

More quotable quotes from “Trail Dust: All men 
are afraid, but not of the same things. The truly prudent 
man should fear wealth with the same uneasiness that he 
regards poverty, since both possess the power to destroy the 
comfortable estate of friendship . . . Marriage is like any 
other sport, and wives are more apt to prize the small fish 
which put up a struggle than the big one dipped out with 
a net. There is also a spirit of sportsmanship evidenced 
by those who throw back a few to help re-stock the stream. 

% +P % 

A meat packer whose canned hamburgers were re- 
jected by the Army because they were packed “‘horizon- 
tally instead of vertically” told a Senate committee dis- 
gustedly the other day that he couldn’t see what difference 
it made anyhow because “the army hamburgers are not 
edible anyway!” 

Nobody has ever developed a succesful diet for re- 
ducing a fathead, observes the Second Street Philosopher. 
+ % oF 

Texas, like Texans, get around! A friend of ours 
back East sent a clipping from the May 2nd issue of The 
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New York Times which headlines a story ‘Raindrops 
Spatter Texas Dust on City.” “Anyone with a strong 
hankering to touch Texas soil,” reported the Times, “could 
do it easily in Times Square yesterday afternoon. A light 
sprinkling of early afternoon rain carried down with it 
reddish, sandy dirt that weather men said probably came 
from drought-stricken areas of the Southwest.” 

That’s Our Texas! Just goes to prove that this Plains 
soil is going to get some moisture ... even if it has to go 
to the east coast to get it! 


D. THE CANADIAN ENTERPRISE 


The Canadian Enterprise was founded in 1891 by B. M. 
Baker and John Pugh and saw the light of day for several 
years until bought out by Defibaugh & Hood who incorpor- 
rated it into the Canadian Record. After a time they em- 
ployed Jack Kelly as editor since they were busy with legal 
affairs, being lawyers. The editorials preached morality. Here 
are some ideas from The Canadian Enterprise May 12, 1812: 

Great wealth in a woman tends to keep at a distance both 
the proud and the humble, leaving the unhappy live bait to be 
snapped at by the hardy and the greedy. 

You may build your own churches, you may set them 
on prominent corners and flush them with beauty and thrill 
them with music and eloquence, but the essence and power of 
Christian life lies in the touch of soul upon soul. Everything 
else is machinery. Get rid of the power and the machinery 
tumbles to pieces. 

The condition of our morality, therefore, it is quite evi- 
dent, is regulated by the care we bestow upon it, and by the 
regard we give it; and we have every necessary visible and 
positive assurance that if we treat it with indifference or 
negligence it must collapse and tumble into a melancholy 
ruin and mockery of the divine radiance it was designed to 
guard... .°. 

“Jack Kelly, once editor of the Canadian Enterprise, was 
in Canadian last night, the guest of an old friend here. Mr. 
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Kelly is at present in the newspaper business in Honolulu it 
has been nineteen years since he left Canadian. After visiting 
Higgins he will return to Honolulu where he has a flourishing 
newspaper business. He has accumulated a snug fortune upon 
the island where he had been for the past twelve years and 
is recognized as one of the best newspaper men there.” (Ca- 
nadian Record, June 15, 1911) 

Copies of the Canadian Enteprise are hard to come by. 
People who find some in their attics should send them either 
to the Panhandle Historical Society Museum at Canyon or 
to the University of Texas in Austin. Please do not burn them. 
The people of Canadian are the burningest people I know. 
They will burn an old photo, item of interest, newspaper as 
a fire hazard quicker than they will send it to one of these 
places where it will be preserved for their children’s children 
to admire. Just as grandma’s styles are coming back in clothing 
and in housing—so will these things be sought after as col- 
lectors’ items. 


E. Tur CANADIAN ADVERTISER 


This little paper saw light of day on September 9, 1938. 
As the name implies, it advertised the wares and bargains of 
several merchants in Canadian. It contained little or no news. 
Said the editor: Your ad in the Advertiser will go all over 
town, across the tracks, and to every farm and ranch in this 
trade territory. Are they read? More than a hundred adults 
were in with their copies last Friday. Many from the country 
have said they sure hoped they would continue to receive the 
merchants’ ads—prizes or no prizes.” (Oct. 14, 1938) 

“The Canadian Advertiser—Delivers free to every home 
in Canadian, Texas, and sent by mail to every farm and 
ranch in Canadian’s trade territory. Circulation—one thousand 
—over more than the total circulation of any other ad-sheet 
or newspaper published in Hemphill county. .. .” (Ibid) 

On December 16, 1938, the Canadian Advertiser ex- 
panded into a larger paper the exact size of the Canadian Free 
Press of 1887. It now began to publish little items of interest, 
editorials, jokes, church services and, of course, ads. herlase 
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issue of this paper was published on March 3, 1939. The Ad- 
vertiser now became the Hemphill County News. 


E. THe HemMuILL County News 


The Hemphill County News is one of the two newspapers 
serving the county today. When the editor changed from the 
Advertiser he continued numbering the issues as if the one 
paper still continued publication so that a student looking for 
the first twenty-six issues will be at a loss as to where to find 
them for they never existed. He will locate them in the Ad- 
vertiser. Beginning May 5, 1939, the paper came out twice a 
week: ‘The Hemphill County News is now a semiweekly 
and will be published every Tuesday and Friday. Tuesday’s 
paper will not go out on the rural routes but complete cov- 
erage will be given in Canadian. In fact over 150 more copies 
will be distributed in town than is put out by its Tuesday 
competitor. Only the News is delivered to the houses across 
the tracks, to the Mexican section, and out around the ceme- 
tery. Since rural readers will not receive the Tuesday paper 
its news will be carried again in the Friday edition which goes 
out over the county. (Hemphill County News, Friday, May 5, 
1938) 

“Every newspaper should have a purpose of some definite 
service to its community. It is the endeavor of the Hemphill 
County News to benefit the people of this section by securing 
for local merchants as large a volume of business as is pos- 
sible from out of town. To this end all outside advertising 
in direct competition with Canadian business houses, will in 
the future as in the past, be refused by this paper. While this 
may seem a very immaterial benefit to you as an individual, 
it is a very real and tangible benefit to the community as a 
whole. 

“Your prosperity and well being depends, to a large ex- 
tent, on the volume of business enjoyed by our business men. 
And right here let it be said that any newspaper worthy of 
the name, depending on its local merchants for support, should 
hang its head in shame when carrying advertising intended to 
take business away from them. 
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“The publisher of such a paper should look down the hill 
and ask himself: ‘If any worthwhile civic project is launched, 
to benefit me as well as the people of this community, who 
will support it with their hard-earned cash and give unceas- 
ingly of their time and influence—the merchants of Higgins 
and Pampa—the rich stockholders of the large mail order houses 
—or the business men whose stores I see before me?’ 

“The merchants of Higgins and Pampa are as fine as any 
in the country, but their interests are not our interests—their 
homes are not our homes—Their Taxes are not collected by 
our Tax Collectors.” (Ibid June 23, 1939) 

The founder and editor of the Hemphill County News 
is a tall, husky citizen who looks as if he might have been 
fullback for one of the major college elevens. As is the case 
with such individuals, he is gentle as a lamb and has a heart 
of gold. Editor Othello Ontje Miller, the son of Bert and 
Mary Miller, was born at Woodward, Oklahoma, on August 20, 
1910, the second of three boys. His paternal grandparents were 
William and Margaret Miller nee Eisenhower, of Pearl City, 
Stephenson county, Illinois, formerly residents of Pennsylvania. 
These introduced the English-Irish strain in the family. His 
maternal grandparents were Ontje and Hilke Olthoff, nee 
Martine, also of Pearl City, who migrated to Illinois from 
Osbresland, Germany, in 1868. Bert Edward Miller attended 
college in Illinois and then taught school for several years in 
the same state before coming to Woodward, in 1908. As 
teaching appealed to him he had no difficulty in gracing the 
school rooms of the Oklahoma towns of Quinlan, Mutual and 
Shattuck. Later he taught Penmanship and the Gregg and 
Pittman Method of Shorthand at the old Woodward Business 
College, of which he was part owner. Following this he was 
associated with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas (Katy) Railroad for 
eleven years as clerk. Mrs. Miller operated a millinery store in 
partnership with the first wife of the now nationally prominent 
cartoonist, Nate Collier. When he came to Oklahoma she op- 
erated a millinery store in Woodward for some years. For ten 
years she was pianist for the United Brethren Church in that 
city but ill health forced her to give up this work she loved. 
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Late in life she became an invalid. When her son came to 
Canadian she came here to make her home with him. As Mrs. 
Arthur Barnett she has a smile of welcome for all and never 
complains about her condition. She has been a source of in- 
spiration to her children, grandchildren and to all who have 
come in contact with her. 

Othello grew up in Quinlan and Woodward spending his 
summers in Illinois and Minnesota which helped broaden his 
views about many things and proved useful in his newspaper 
work. Travel is good for an editor. He graduated from the 
Woodward High School in 1929. He was a member of the 
United Brethren Church. 

Elna Arvilla Miller, Advertising Editor of the Hemphill 
County News, and partner with her husband in the many ups 
and downs of the paper, was born on a farm northeast of 
Woodward, November 14, 1912. Her father was William 
Wiley and her mother, Florence Anderson. She was the second 
of three children, one boy and two girls. 

Her paternal grandparents were Peter and Elna Anderson, 
nee Pierson, who came to this country from Stockholm, Sweden, 
and settled at Topeka, Kansas, where her grandfather farmed 
and worked as a tool maker for the railroad. He later followed 
his children to Oklahoma and all of them homesteaded around 
Woodward. He had been a school teacher in Sweden and do- 
nated the land and helped build the first school in the district 
north of Woodward known as Greenvale. 

Her maternal grandparents were Ulysses W. and Arvilla 
Fowler. They were of Dutch-Irish extraction. Fowler worked 
in the lumber camps of Michigan and then farmed and operated 
a sorghum mill at Mercer, Missouri. He later brought his 
family to Oklahoma and homesteaded twelve miles northeast 
of Woodward. 

Her father came to Oklahoma in 1904 and farmed his 
homestead six miles northeast of Woodward and married her 
mother on February 24, 1909. Later they moved to town so 
that the children could attend school. There Mr. Anderson 
started a taxi business which he operated for about three years. 
Next he worked for the state and highway departments as a 
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tractor operator. He was employed in this occupation for sev- 
enteen years before returning to his farm near Woodward. 
Later he sold this and moved to Waynoka where he died. Mrs. 
Miller attended the Woodward schools and was a member of 
the First Christian Church. 

It was while both were attending summer school that Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller first met. They were married at Buffalo, 
Oklahoma, on August 20, 1931, making their home at Wood- 
ward. Pooling their resources together, they invested in a 
printing press—a 3 by 5 Kelsey press and one font of type. 
The depression hit them hard as it did many other printers and 
they supplemented their income as agents for the Amarillo 
Daily News by doing job printing and publishing a small mail 
order magazine called Look. 

They were transferred to Canadian by the Amarillo news- 
paper in the spring of 1933 and continued to do job printing 
on the side. In 1934 they rented the old Dr. Teas Block on 
Main Street and added a line of magazines. In 1938 they 
rented one of the Studer buildings on Kingman Street. Having 
purchased a couple of ancient and obsolete printing presses and 
having acquired a large amount of type, they started a news- 
paper in the fall of 1938. About two years later they moved 
into their present location on North Third Street, opposite 
the new post office. On February 6, 1947, they purchased the 
building from Mrs. Lena Tipps, and recently remodeled it to 
look like a big town newspaper publishing house. 

During the early years of the paper, keys were made and 
locks repaired, and photo-finishing work was done and por- 
traits made. A locksmith course was also written and printed 
in the shop and sold by mail for several years. Orders for the 
lock picking and key making course were received from every 
state in the Union and from several foreign countries. It was 
discontinued when Popular Mechanics Magazine refused to ac- 
cept further ads unless the words “lock picking” were. elimi- 
nated from the ads. 

The Hemphill County News to date has two linotypes, 
a new automatic job press, a fine two-revolution newspaper 
press, a newspaper folder, a new ruled form machine, stereo- 
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typing equipment, cutters, saws, routers, and other modern 
equipment for the efficient production of the eight-column 
newspaper and for fast economical service on commercial 
printing orders. As a newspaper in Hemphill county it is the 
oldest as a town paper. Next to Editor Noble, who published 
the Canadian Record from 1926 to 1945, Editor Miller had 
been publisher longer than any other editor in the history of 
Hemphill county. 

The owners of the Hemphill County News have four 
daughters: Rose Marie (16), Mary Helen and Nadyne Ruth 
(twins—12), Margaret Idelia (3). Bert Edward, their only 
son, died in infancy. The three older girls have worked around 
the shop so much that they know more about the newspaper 
business than many in the game. When the oldest girl attended 
the Tella-Wooket Riding Camp at Roxbury, Vermont, she 

Whether the brick throwing incident was what sped peo- 
ple to the polls—or whether they were already at fever pitch 
due to the campaign—they turned out en masse when the local 
option election was held. 

The vote was two to one for a dry county—and the num- 
ber of city voters lacked only three of equalling the town’s all- 
time record vote cast in the city election last April. 
was given the nickname of “Tex.” The Millers have made 
four trips to Mexico City and Veracruz, in 1944, going on into 
Guatamala. They have visited nearly all parts of our neighbor- 
ing country and on their last trip, during the 1948-49 holidays, 
they were away two months. They have hundreds of feet of 
moving pictures they made in this picturesque country, in- 
cluding the bull fights in Mexico City, the buzzards in Vera- 
cruz, and the new volcano, Paricutin. Mrs. Miller makes col- 
ored 35mm slides for projection and has a large collection. 
Mr. Miller took pilot’s training in Canadian and Pampa and 
owned his own plane until recently, when he sold it to make 
down payment on a new press for the shop. They work as 
a team. Mrs. Miller takes care of the advertising and news; 
Mr. Miller does the mechanical work and now and then runs 
off an editorial. Both of them operate the linotype machine. 
When a tornado wiped out the city of Glazier, the Hemphill 
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County News had such good coverage both in pictures and 
news that many of the major newspapers the nation over in- 
corporated them into their own news story of the damage and 
wrote congratulatory letters to the editors of the Hemphill 
County News. Said the American Press for November 1947: 

The Hemphill County News, Canadian, Texas, got its 
windows smashed recently in apparent reprisal for its vigorous 
anti-liquor editorial stand—but the News won its bitter cam- 
paign when the county voted dry several days afterward. 

For two months before the window-smashing incident, 
Publisher Othello Miller had carried one of the most vehement 
anti-liquor campaigns ever sponsored by a newspaper. He 
had used soties, editorials, banner headlines and letters protest- 
ing the sale of beer in Hemphill county—a ‘wet county’ in the 
midst of predominantly ‘dry’ territory. 

Publisher Miller says he began his crusade after four high 
school students were killed in automobile wrecks during the 
period of only one month. The wrecks, apparently, involved 
motorists who had been drinking. 

“Ror that reason, we started what some called a one-man 
campaign against liquor, even though the in-laws of the edi- 
tor’s brother owned and operated one of the beer “joints,” ”’ said 
Mr. Miller. 

Teen-agers played quite a part in the campaign. The 
News front-paged a letter, signed A TEEN-AGER, and say- 
ing, “I think it is awful who lightly the young people of 
this community act toward this beer situation. Most people 
would be shocked to know how many of our young people 
drink.” 

Apparently referring to a pro-liquor letter previously 
published, the unnamed youngster continued: “The teen-ager 
who wrote the letter last week is not from a Christian home.” 

The letter was run under the head, “A Little Child Shall 
Lead Them,” and concluded: ‘Remember God will some day 
hold you responsible for the way you live, so please give the 
young people a decent place to live and worship.” 

In another instance, Publisher Miller ran a highly edi- 
torialized front-page story in which he disclosed that one of 
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the high school students who had been killed in an automobile 
accident had been so opposed to liquor that she had written 
out a poem about it before her death. The poem, entitled, ‘“The 
Saloon Bar,”’ was reproduced in the newspaper. 

The paper carried numerous letters from citizens who 
wrote in to say they were lining up with the drys. In some 
issues lists of names of drys were published—and Mr. Miller 
said many were sent in unsolicited. The opposition group in the 
campaign was the Hemphill County Citizens’ Committee 
Against Prohibition, which the paper referred to as HCCCAP 
from its initials and was derisively called Hiccoughs by the dry 
sympathizers. Mr. Miller charged HCCCAP with failing to 
come out in the open since it wouldn’t divulge names of mem- 
bers. There was reference in news stories, to un-named “sub- 
stantial citizens” who did favor liquor for the town. 

HCCCAP fought the paper’s campaign by sending out 
leaflets from time to time. These claimed the revenue from 
the sale of liquor helped the county schools, aided toward old 
age pensions, etc. These, Publisher Miller would attack both 
in his newspaper columns and through mailing to subscribers 
postal cards denying HCCCAP’s claims. 

When HCCCAP sent out sample ballots, showing just how 
they should be checked to further HCCCAP’s interests, the 
News ran a front-page story titled: “Don’t Be Confused by 
the Ballots!” and showing voters just how to mark their ballots 
in the interests of the drys. A barrage of articles, most of them 
full of editorial comment, appeared on the front page of the 
News with titles like “A Little About Demon Beer!”, ‘““Tax- 
payers Help Pay for Drinks,” etc. In one piece, Dr. Miller re- 
ferred to the days of the Ku Klux Klan and added, “Now we 
have .. . the HCCCAP. 

The campaign reached a feverish climax about a week be- 
fore the scheduled local option election to settle the question. 
One night a brick was thrown through one of the newspaper 
office windows and a large rock through the other. The fine 
glass splinters damaged the linotype, but Mr. Miller put out 
the paper—and also mailed out postals calling the incident “a 
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brazen exhibition of gangsterism never shown in Hemphill 
county before!” 

The card continued: “The rock and the brick that de- 
stroyed the newspaper office windows represent a different ele- 
ment of liquor lovers than the HCCCAP, which paints a 
happy, if sappy, picture of liquor as being of untold benefit 
to our old folks and the schools. This was the work of a vi- 
cious and organized gang—bent on having its own way regard- 
less of the rights and welfare of the citizens! A terrorist gang 
that is afraid of an honest election! 

The card brought a reply from the State Secretary of the 
Farmers Educational and Co-operative Union in Amarillo, urg- 
ing Publisher Miller to “stay by your guns,” and commenting, 
“There is no end to where the greed of liquor interests will 
not go.” 

Program Director Harry Von Slycle of Station KSIW in 
Woodward, Oklahoma, also responded, saying he would like 
to “quote a great man of the people who said that—while I thor- 
oughly disagree with your ideas, I will defend your right to 
state them—”’ 

In a story announcing election results, Mr. Miller said 
there had been charges ‘“‘that mud-slinging tactics had been 
used, that the issue had invaded areas where it did not belong, 
that appeals had been made to prejudice and hatred, and that 
violence and blasphemy had accompanied the entire campaign.” 

He continued, however, that “most citizens feel that it was 
a clean and fair campaign with no more hard feeling than is 
usual when Americans with opposing views throw barbed in- 
sults at each other, as they do before election time all over the 
country, to the amusement of the voters, who usually enjoy 
the fireworks which take place and then go out and vote exactly 
as they would have voted anyway.” (End of article) 


G. THE CANADIAN SAND BuRR 


This little one-sheet stenciled paper was founded in 1933 
by Paul V. Bryant, who had been a resident of Canadian since 
1911. Prior to that he had been a school teacher. In Canadian 
he was associated with the White House Lumber Company for 
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years before taking over the Hood Abstract Company. As 
business fell off because of the depression he decided to put 
out this little paper known as the Sand Burr. Bryant ran for 
the office of County Judge in opposition to Judge O. R. Mc- 
Mordie and lost. This was unfortunate as Judge McMordie died 
shortly after winning the election. When the postmaster died, 
Paul V. Bryant was appointed to fill the vacancy. He became 
postmaster on July 12, 1934. 

The Sand Burr was sold to Albert Knollenburger who 
employed a number of young women to gather the news, edit, 
etc. For a time he suspended publication and then made a 
second try. ““The Sand Burr was indeed fortunate in securing 
the services of Miss Neola Verkler to fill the vacancy caused 
by Miss Thomas’s marriage. Since graduating from Canadian 
High School Miss Verkler has been attending business College 
of Amarillo. She will be remembered as one of Canadian’s 
greatest basketball players and a former Miller Print Shop 
employee.” (The Canadian Adviser, January 20, 1939) 

Albert Knollenburger kept on with the sheet, until it 
was acquired by Polly Ward (present Mrs. Ben Parnell) and 
Lendall MaGill (present Mrs. Gordon Hill) following their 
graduation from the Canadian High School. They published 
it during the summer, going away to college in the fall. Each 
summer they came home from school they put out the paper 
until April 15, 1949, when the Sand Burr joined the Free 
Press, the Crescent, the Advertiser, the Enterprise, the Monday 
Morning News, as papers that were once published in Canadian. 


H. THE CaNapDIAN Monpay Morninc News 


Homer Knowles had been typesetter and printer for the 
Canadian Record. Working as he did, he decided to venture 
out on his own and founded the Monday Morning News in 
1916 but it failed to make progress and the publication was 
suspended. I understand that during the depression the paper 
was started again with the same results. Knowles’ idea was 
that a lot of news happened from the time the Record came 
off the press on Thursday to the next Thursday, especially 
over the week end. Hence, Monday Morning News. I have 
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never seen acopy and had to rely on old timers for this in- 
formation. Should I be mistaken, don’t take it out on my 
hide. I bruise easily. Get a hold of the old timers who should 
have known better. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


CHURCHES 


When Canadian was established in July 1887, the resi- 
dents of the new town went to Mobeetie and Fort Elliott for 
services in their respective denominations, or lacking a minister 
they read the Bible at home. The few Catholics said the 
Rosary and spent some time in spiritual reading. When there 
was a Catholic chaplain at Fort Elliott they attended services 
there. It was not until August that the various minisers began 
to focus attention on Canadian. 

“Rev. H. S. Little of Denison, Rev. H. F. Albright of 
Seymour and Rev. George K. Scott of Mobeetie, being on a 
missionary inspection tour through the Panhandle, particularly 
in the intertsts of the Presbyterian Church, reached the city 
last Friday. After a brief call they passed on to Lipscomb. 
Mr. Albright remained for service on the Sabboth, while Dr. 
Little went on to Higgins and Mr. Scott returned here, each for 
the same purpose. They will rejoin each other and proceed 
to Tascosa. 

On the Sabboth Mr. Scott held services both morning 
and evening in the business house of Almond & Alexander, 
being kindly tended the use of the same by Mr. Needham. 
Both services were well attended considering the short notice, 
especially in the evening. Mr. Scott expects to hold services 
here again on the Second Sabboth in September. He intends 
to have a regular monthly appointment as soon as proper ar- 
rangements can be made, and also at an early date to erect a 
house of worship.” (Canadian Free Press Aug. 31, 1887) 

Rev. George K. Scott held services Sunday last both 
morning and evening. Rev. Scott is a Christian gentleman in 
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every sense of the word and has made very warm friends 
since his advent to this city. He is a good speaker and has 
the faculty of committing his sermons to memory instead of 
reading them, thereby making his addresses much mose pleas- 
ant and forcible. He will remain away about a month, his 
physician advising him to go to the coast to recuperate his 
lungs, which are slightly affected. After his return he expects 
to hold services two Sundays each month.” (The Crescent) 

A choir has been organized among the church people to 
furnish music at the divine services here. (Crescent, May 10, 
1888). By May 1888, several Christian churches were organ- 
ized. The Methodist Episcopal had services at 11 A.M. and 
8 P.M. on the Second Sunday of each month with Rev. W. L. 
Harris as pastor. The Baptist Church has services at 11 A. M. 
and 8 P. M. on the Fourth Sunday of the month. These were 
also conducted by Rev. Harris. The Union Sunday School met 
every Sunday morning at 10 A. M. under Mrs. L. M. Mc- 
Knight, the Superintendent. Now and then an itinerant 
preacher came through and conducted services: “Rev. J. F. 
Elder of the Baptist Church, preached at the court house last 
Saturday night and Sunday morning and evening. He left 
an appointment for the Fifth Sunday again.” (Crescent) “Rev. 
W. H. Harris, we are asked to announce, will fill his appoint- 
ment here the First Sunday in the next month and the First 
Sunday thereinafter.” (Ibid, Feb. 28, 1888) Rev. Scott, the 
first Presbyterian minister to work at Canadian, was succeeded 
by Rev. Thomas S. Dewing. He came to Canadian on the 
Third Sunday of each month from Greer. His circuit covered 
forty-five counties. Rev. B. J. Shelton was appointed pastor 
of the Baptist church in Canadian and Mobeetie on September 
15, 1892. He was under the jurisdiction of the Dalo Duro 
Baptist Association. Rev. Elder had given up due to illness in 
the family. He was succeeded by Rev. Beauchamp. 

“The ladies of the Sunday School of Canadian, will give 
a Sociable Friday night to complete the amount necessary to 
purchase a new organ. Only a small sum is yet needed and 
it ought to be easily raised. Be sure to attend and assist in a 
worthy cause.” (Crescent, May 24, 1888) 
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“Rev. Thomas McClement, the new Presbyterian minister, 
now makes his home at Canadian. He holds services on the 
Second and Fourth Sundays of each month.” Rev. N. J. Geyer 
was pastor of the Presbyterian church many years following 
Rev. McClement. He went from Canadian to Genda Springs, 
Kansas. In June 1906 he went to Portales in New Mexico. 
The pastor at the Methodist church in 1906 was Rev. Samuel 
B. Sawyer; at the Presbyterian Church was Rev. M. H. Frank 
and at the Baptist the Rev. J. W. Whatley. 

One of the best loved ministers ever to come to Canadian 
was Rev. J. W. Whatley of the Baptist Church. Not only was 
he greatly responsible for the Canadian Academy but also for 
many civic improvements. When he first came to Canadian 
he wrote to the editor of the Record: 

“T have always heard that the Western people were a wild 
and reckless class, but I have moved peacefully among them 
for several years and I never witnessed an outburst until last 
night. 

“Now, I am a man of peace, and came to Canadian on a 
mission of love and was proud to meet, as I thought, a noble 
and generous people. All the acquaintances I had formed were 
pleasant and associations happy. Last night I went to Prayer 
Meeting and left my family alone, and felt as secure as if I 
had left them in some peace-boosting city of the East. I left 
the Prayer Meeting reluctantly for we had enjoyed a precious 
season. But, alas! When I reached my gate I found a host 
of uninvited people assembled there. I don’t see what the 
sheriff and police were doing that night to allow a tenderfoot 
to be set upon by such a mob. They commended me to lead 
the way and the whole assemblage followed me into my house. 
We had no power to resist them. My wife by no means had 
on her best dress, nor had she made any preparation for any 
such reception, but they were here and the house was packed. 
Indeed it was so full that they could have done us no harm 
if they desired. I recognized them as the crowd I had just 
left at the Prayer Meeting—even the preacher who had so fit- 
tingly led the meeting was in the throng, and to our great 
relief we found that there was not an evil intention in their 
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bosoms, for each one brought an indisputable token of love 
and care for us and piled them up until two tables groaned un- 
derneath the burdens .. . J. W. Whatley and family.” (Dec. 
19, 1895) 

Rev. Whatley continued in Canadian until 1908, when he 
went to Miami. In his departure address he said: ‘The time 
of my departure is at hand. But before I leave I want to 
express a sentiment which has for years lived in my heart! 
My sentiments in regard to Canadian. I first speak of the 
church which has patiently borne with me through the years. 
It is said that the Prayer Meeting is the thermometer of the 
church, and doubtless it is a good indication of the spiritual 
condition, but there are other standards up to which a church 
must measure in order to be a full fledged church and promi- 
nent and important. Among those standards is the paying 
qualities, the pastors’ salaries and missionary contributions. 
Measured by this latter, I challenege any church in the state 
to a comparison. I served this little church a little more than 
twelve years, and every year save one, they over paid the sal- 
ary they promised. May God reward them for their liberal 
punctuality. I never again expect to preach to another such 
church. The other churches have been very kind to me and 
I cherish them with the warmest Christian fellowship. The 
people who belong to no church have vied with the Christians 
in their words of friendship and deeds of kindness. As I sit 
tonight and contemplate the favors I received at the hand of 
Canadian a hundred memories gather about me and demand 
expression. I very reluctantly deny expression to all of them 
save one. There is one memory which, if I fail to express, 
would haunt me all my life and charge me with the basest in- 
gratitude. I read a beautiful lesson in the Book of Books 
about a man giving a supper and the guests he would invite. 
That lesson contains one of the highest and finest Christian 
principles ever promulgated. From it we get this idea: that 
when you want to do a charitable deed, don’t bestow it upon 
a rich man because he don’t need it and your prompting mo- 
tive might be to get a greater favor in return. But bestow 
your charities on the poor from whom you cannot expect re- 
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muneration and your reward will come to light up the future 
when the Sun of Life has gone down. One man in this town 
has closed his eyes against every selfish interest and measured 
up to the Master’s demand. That man is Jack Shaw. 

‘When I was without a home or shelter (having given 
notice of my departure) and not a house in town to rent and 
I knew not where I would shelter my family, unasked, Jack 
Shaw came to me and said: “My house is not for rent, I have 
refused many applications. However, you may go into that 
house and stay until you get a house.” He not only furnished 
the house but extended many other favors and now at the 
end of two months refused to accept a dollar as rent. When 
he bestowed this favor he knew that I was going to leave the 
country and that he could never get a favor in return. Mrs. 
Shaw and Mrs. Rucker never tired of their kind attentions.” 

Rey. J. W. Whatley died in Miami on July 17, 1928. 
Mrs. Whatley (born in Rome, Georgia, Dec. 22, 1848) died 
at Miami on June 24, 1933. 


The man who once bound abode 
Within the secret place of God 

Shall with Almighty God abide 
And in His shadow safely hide. 


On last Sabbath, Rev. Geyer preached to a large and 
appreciative audience, after which the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper was conducted by the pastor. To those acquainted 
with Rev. Geyer’s labors in the ministry, no word of com- 
mendation need be said. During his seven years ministry in 
Canadian, ably assisted by his accomplished wife, his efforts 
to further the cause of Christ have been untiring and unceas- 
ing. Whatever duty called, there Rev. Geyer was found. At 
every service, in well chosen words and classic language, he de- 
livered his farewell sermon to an overflowing house. It was 
perhaps the last sermon that he will ever preach to the people 
of Canadian as he at once leaves to take charge of a church 
in western Oklahoma. His subject was, “Paul’s Parting Words 
at Ephesus.” At the close of the service the congregation 
came forward and bade the pastor and his wife a tender and 
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affectionate farewell. In the departure of Rev. Geyer from 
our midst we realize that we have lost a faithful friend and a 
model pastor, and our only consolation is that our loss is an- 
other’s gain. We took him and his affectionate partner by the 
hand perhaps for the last time. These words of the poet ex- 
pressed the sentiment of each and every heart: 


When we asunder part 
It gives us inward pain 
But we shall still be joined in heart 
And hope to meet again. 
(Canadian Record, Oct. 1, 1903) 


Rev. Geyer was the Presbyterian pastor. Commented the 
editor of the Canadian Record several weeks later (Oct. 29), 
“The Presbyterian Church at this place is still without a pastor. 
Dr. Little was here last Saturday and Sunday and met with 
the members of the church Sunday afternoon. Dr. Little ex- 
pects to be able to supply the place in a short time.” 

“The first meeting in the new Methodist church was 
held last Sunday. Meetings are now being held daily at 10 
A. M. and 7:30 P. M. under the leadership of Rev. A. P. 
Lowery of Waco. The meetings are well attended and a 
great deal of interest is being manifested. Services are also held 
at 4:15 P.M. in the church for women and in the rear of the 
bank building for men. Everyone is cordially invited and do 
something for themselves and neighbors.” (Ibid) 

“The first church built in Canadian (built in 1890—or- 
ganized in spring of 1888) was made possible by money given 
by all denominations. Mrs. George Ford, Mrs. Shaller and 
Mrs. McKnight were the instigators. The Presbyterians finally 
paid off all the remaining obligations and it became the Pres- 
byterian Church.” (Ive. M. Blake in Hemphill County News, 
July 1, 1949) 

One way of helping raise funds for the various denomti- 
nations was to conduct a social commonly called a Poverty 
Social. ‘To be held at the I.O.O.F. Hall, February 22, 1897. 
Owing to the hard times the ladies have decided to hold an 
entertainment which will correspond with the pocketbooks. 
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If you wear expensive clothing you will be obliged to pay for 
your extravagance, as the following fines will be collected: 

“Ladies wearing other than calico dresses, five cents; breast 
pins, two cents; finger rings, three for five cents; earrings, two 
cents; five cents; hair cruled, one penny; bracelet, five cents; 
hair ornament, one penny; no apron, two cents. Gentlemen 
wearing suits costing more than five dollars, five cents; watches, 
five cents; neckties, five cents; for hair parted, one penny; shoes 
polished, two cents; badge pin or charm, two cents; rings, two 
cents; biled, satine or fancy shirts, five cents; stiff hats, two 
cents; cane, two cents; tooth pick, five cents; mustaches or 
beards under one year’s growth, five cents. Any person flirt- 
ing, five cents; ridiculing your neighbor’s clothing, three cents; 
chewing gum, two cents. Light refreshments will be served 
for five cents. Everybody cordially invited to attend.” (Ibid 
Feb. 18, 1897) 

Rev. C. A. Emmons replaced Rev. Geyer as Presbyterian 
Minister. In 1907 Samuel B. Sawyers was pastor of the Metho- 
dist congregation and Rev. H. H. Frank pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church. The Methodists and the Presbyterians had 
their own places of worship. The Baptists used these build- 
ings on alternate Sundays. The Christian Church held services 
in the school house. By 1910 the following denominations were 
organized: Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Christian Church, 
Church of Christ, Holiness Church and the Catholic Church 
(which conducted Mass in the various homes). It was not 
until after 1910 that the Baptist Church was built at the cost 
of fifteen thousand dollars. The Methodist Church had been 
erected in 1902 on 6th and Main and had a seating capacity 
of 400 people. The parsonage was not put up until 1910 
when Rev. Wyatt occupied the pulpit. The first Presbyterian 
Church was located on the corner of 6th and Purcell. Rev. 
William C. Carter, the pastor in 1910, came from Boones- 
ville, Arkansas. The Church of Christ erected a new church 
building in 1910 on 6th Street where it is interseceted by 
Washita Ave. The pastor was Elder D. T. Broadus. The 
Christian Church bought land that year on Fifth and Pur- 
cell for the purpose of erecting a place of worship. The Holi- 
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ness congregation had no regular minister but held Sunday 
School and other services in the old court house building, as 
did the Central Church of Christ. Rev. L. W. Thompson 
was minister. He was succeeded by Rev. H. W. Thoreson. 
Rev. M. E. Hawkins served the Methodist Church from 1910 
to 1910 when he accepted a pastorate at Memphis, Texas. 
“The last service to be held in the old Methodist Church 
was held Sunday night and Monday morning work started 
on razing the frame building which is to be replaced by a 
modern brick structure. Special music and talks by members 
of the Methodist Church, together with members from other 
churches in Canadian, made up the program Sunday night. 
W. D. Fisher, a member of the building committee for the new 
Methodist Church, gave a brief -history of the church. He 
said the site on which the old building is located cost the large 
sum of $11.25 a lot—this plus $50 to obtain the warranty deed 
constituted the total cost of the site.” (Canadian Record April 
25, 1928) 3 
The Catholic soldiers at Fort Elliott had Mass whenever 
there was a Catholic chaplain stationed there. When Lee & 
Reynolds established their stage line from Dodge to Mobeetie, 
P. G. Reynolds advertised: Dodge City & Camp Supply, U. S. 
Mail Stage Line—Daily except Saturday. Leaves Dodge at 7 
P. M., arrives Camp Supply in twenty-two hours. Connections 
at Camp Supply with Mobeetie and the Southern Stage Line. 
Miss Anne Polly remembered those pioneer days in Hayes, Kan- 
sas, when the circuit-riding padre made the rounds and had_ 
Mass at her father’s house. As her mother was a devout Catho- 
lic, they kept up a correspondence course in religion in their 
meanderings. When they opened the store and stage stop 
on Commission creek in 1877, the good padre who now included 
territory to Mobeetie and Fort Elliott, stayed a few days at the 
Polly place to teach the children catechism and conduct serv- 
ices. Once a year the Catholics of Mobeetie heard Mass. This 
system was continued when Canadian was founded. Wrote 
Rev. John Begley: “In the year 1887, it was out allotted por- 
tion to cover 13,000 miles by stage, 4,000 more by rail, and 
many times now, we do recall the hardships and very trying 
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ordeals in being subjected to a two hundred mile run by stage 
from Dodge City to Mobeetie, Texas, a continued ride of two 
days and two nights without sleep save that which one might 
catch in a rumbling, rollicky stage coach. No stops were made 
outside the proverbial stop of twenty minutes for a snack and 
a change of horses, when the route was again renewed, also 
CHA jOlE cuits 

Tom O'Loughlin and his son, Miles, who came to the Pan- 
handle with the first soldiers destined for Fort Elliott, and 
had the distinction of being the first permanent settlers of 
this area, remembered that there was a chaplain at Fort El- 
liott during the first year but after 1875 a priest came from 
Dodge to Mobeetie once a year. It has been said that priests 
came up from Henrietta several times to Canadian for services, 
but I have not been able to verify this. In 1891 Rev. J. J. 
O’Riordan, who was stationed on the Archibald Reservation at 
New Orleans, La., came to Canadian and conducted services 
for the few Catholics living here. In 1892 Mass was con- 
ducted once a month in the courthouse. In 1894 Rey. D. 
Savenien, O.S.B., came to Mobeetie and Canadian to conduct 
services. At Canadian the Mass was said at the W. D. Rathjen 
home. Here the priest stayed overnight and people drove in 
by wagon and on horseback for fifty miles to attend. Mr. 
Rathjen was a Lutheran but his wife was a Catholic. Some- 
times services were conducted at the Hargrave home, the Agnes 
Samples home, the Tesson residence, and others. In 1895 Rey. 
T. J. Bankey was the unofficial pastor. I say unofficial for the 
Sacred Heart Church was not canonically erected until many 
years later. In 1897 Rev. Daniel O'Sullivan took care of Ca- 
nadian. John Harrington, Mrs. Leona Brown, Agnes Samples, 
James Harnett, Mrs. Mary B. Isaacs, Mrs. Hargrave and others 
petitioned the Bishop of Dallas for a church at Canadian. 
Fathers D. H. Dunne and C. J. Bier of Amarillo were ap- 
pointed to work toward this end. The present Sacred Heart 
Church was built in 1916 on Kingman and Eighth. But no 
resident pastor was appointed until many years later. When 
Pampa became a parish, Canadian became a mission to Pampa. 
Father Lewis, who died at Canadian and is buried here, became 
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the official pastor of the church as we know it today. Many 
heroic tales could be told of his life here and of the padres 
before him but as our history covers up to the years just prior 
to the first World War, we shall have to forego this for some 
other theme. 

Other churches have since built in Canadian to make it 
one of the best church-going cities of the Panhandle and due 
credit is given them for their sacrifices. Some day when the 
story of Hemphill county is brought to date their stories will 
be told. Canadian in its church history has come a long way 
from the day the editor of the Canadian Record commented: 
“The First Presbyterian Church of Canadian was chartered at 
Austin this week. No capital stock, but owns church valued 
at $1500. Incorporators C. H. Shaller, D. J. Young, W. D. 
Rathjen and others.”’ (Canadian Record May 6, 1897) 

Rev. Ferdinand Wolf, O.S.B., came to Fort Elliott for a 
visit in 1879. He rode with a supply train and by coach from 
Dodge City to Camp Supply. He seems to have been in 
charge of Fort Elliott from 1879 to 1882 and Rev. Robert 
Loehrer made his annual visit in 1882 and 1883. Father 
Patrick McNamee, O.S.B., came from Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
about the turn of the century. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


SCHOOLS 


A. CANADIAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


For a city the size of Canadian its schools and teachers 
rank among the top in the state. But it was not always so. 
There were times when it looked as if Canadian schools 
would fold up and the pupils be sent elsewhere for an educa- 
tion. To understand the system of education at Canadian one 
must have a general idea of the Permanent School Fund of 
the State of Texas. Our source for this information is the 
Handbook of Texas. 

“The permanent school fund, developed out of the Con- 
stitution of the Republic of Texas legislation during the ad- 
ministration of President Mirabeau B. Lamar and E. M. Pease, 
and an original endowment of $2,000,000 from the indemnity 
bonds given Texas as a part of the Compromise of 1850, was 
definitely established by the Constitution of 1876, which pro- 
vided that all funds, lands, and other property earlier set 
aside would be added one-half of the remain unreserved por- 
tion of the public domain, each alternate section of land re- 
served by the state in making grants to railroads and other 
corporations, and all proceeds from the sale of such lands. This 
endowment constituted the permanent school fund. In 1890 
it was discovered that over half of the public land had been 
sold, and acting on the suggestion of Governor Joseph D. Sayers, 
the legislature turned the remainder of the public lands over 
to the permanent school fund and made a cash settlement of 
$17,180 for the difference. The income of the fund is derived 
from land sales, leases, royalties, and other revenues from the 
42,549,000 acres of land originally allotted to the fund. Al- 
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though most of the land had been sold, more than a million 
acres remained in 1950, when it was estimated that the per- 
manent school fund had a potential value of $400,000,000 not 
counting the tidelands. The permanent school fund has the 
option on the purchase of any school bonds issued within the 
state. Other investments are made in specified securities. The 
interest derived from the investments is transferred to the 
available school fund.” 

No sooner did Canadian graduate from tents to structures 
in 1887 than talk commenced concerning a school building. 
As the county was now formed and officials installed, school 
lands were allotted for the benefit of Hemphill county schools. 
From the standpoint of structures the first school house to be 
erected in Hemphill county was built in 1885. It was a small 
perpendicular picket house located in the valley junction of 
the Washita and Gageby Creeks. If over a half dozen pupils 
attended, it was crowded. It was built by John H. Anderson 
and W. C. (Bill) Ratcliff. T. B. Humphrey consented to be- 
come its first teacher. Later Cataline, Clear Creek and other 
schools followed. In the fall of 1887, the Canadian Crescent 
said: “The school board has now secured the means to push 
the new school house to completion at an early date. During 
the past week men have been at work on the same.” Several 
weeks later we find the same editor: “Our people turned out 
in a body last Monday and donated their labor to put shingles 
on the new school house. The new school house will be ready 
for occupancy soon and school will commence the first Mon- 
day in May. The new school house is one of the handsomest 
buildings in town. The walls are of stone and it presents a 
magnificent appearance. It will prove quite an ornament to 
the place.” But the school did not open in May primarily 
because there was no teacher available and, secondly, because 
May was about vacation time anyway. Prospective students 
sure had their fingers crossed and sighed with relief. They 
had a vaction until November. Thirdly the officials failed to 
call an election in time. 

“The dance at the new school house last Monday night 
was a-very pleasant affair though the attendance was not very 
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large. Messrs. Hall and Montgomery furnished the music. 
(Crescent, May 3, 1888) The school trustees will shortly 
purchase an entirely new supply of furniture for the school 
house and arrange all things for a comfortable term of school.” 
(Ibid) Failure to call the election burned the editor: 

“The election that was to have been held in this district 
on May 21st, to vote on the question of levying a special school 
tax of fifteen cents on the $100 valuation has fallen by the 
wayside and will not be held owing to somebody’s negligence 
or blunder. The law requires three weeks notice to be given 
by the sheriff under orders from the Commissioners’ Court. 
It looks very much as if there was a dog in the manger some- 
where. There will be no school held now until the fall, unless it 
be a subscription school, which is a matter of general regret. 
We hope the matter will get fixed up by the powers that be.” 
(Ibid, May 10, 1888) The school trustees for 1888 were J. J. 
Sutherland, J. Herrington, W. Crabtree. 

Over at the old Springer Ranch Judge Polly and “King” 
David Hargrave discussed the possibility of a teacher for the 
new school. One of the workers was Ed Brainard of Boston. 
Ed had a sister out East who was a teacher and wanted to come 
out to Texas to be near her brother but she had heard so 
many tales about Indians, rattlesnakes and the wilderness of 
the Panhandle that she hesitated. Ed thought that if she had 
some inducement she might come out to give it a try. Judge 
Polly, David Hargrave and Ed Brainard and some others got 
together and bought her a diamond ring. The generosity of 
this people was inducement enough and Miss Brainard came 
out to be Canadian’s first school marm. She opened classes in 
the little stone school house on November 12, 1888, and had 
twenty pupils for a start. Three years later seventy-two pupils 
crowded in the school. It stood where the old high school once 
lorded over all on Kingman east of Johnson’s store. 

“Several of the ladies met at the school house yesterday 
afternoon (May 30, 1888) and organized a Band of Hope 
among the children assembled there. A good movement that 
will be productive of good. There are seventy-eight children 
in this district between the ages of eight and sixteen. A ball 
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will be given in the school Tuesday to pay off debts on the 
building . . .”” Which of course started a series of dances in 
order to raise funds. “The ball at the new school house last 
Friday night was a very pleasant and successful affair, the at- 
tendance being the largest of the series. About thirty-five 
numbers were sold and dancing was kept up until a late hour.” 
(Ibid ) 

So the years slipped by but the interest in the school — 
expanded rather than diminished. “Our public school trustees 
have managed wisely and well with the means at their com- 
mand and have made the Canadian school as efficient as possible 
under the circumstances surrounding them. Now that the in- 
terest on the county’s four leagues of school lands is no longer 
available we cannot have an efficient school unless we find 
other revenue. To say that two teachers can successfully su- 
pervise a school and provide instruction for one hundred pupils 
is to make one’s self ridiculous. It especially applies to a county 
school practically ungraded. Canadian must do something for 
the coming school year and it is high time to begin the 
movement, I suggest a public meeting called by the county 
judge (David Fay) and school trustees. Called for the purpose 
of discussing our public school’s future.” (Canadian Record, 
Feb. 25, 1895) Miss Brainard was still teaching assisted by 
Miss Anna Baker. “Miss Anna Baker was presented with a 
very valuable present in the shape of a diamond ring by the 
patrons of the Canadian school thereby showing their appre- 
ciation of her efforts during the past term. The presentation 
was made by H. E. Hover in a very appropriate way at the 
close of Sunday school.” 

“Public school opened on Monday with an enrollment of 
seventy-eight; of these forty are in the primary department, 
thirty-eight in the advanced. There are seven beginners in 
the primary department and a class of nine transferred from 
the lower room to the higher. A class of eight are beginning 
the study of Latin and there are seven beginners in the study 
of algebra. The following symbols have been adopted: The 
first bell will ring at 8:30; a warning bell will ring at 8:50 
and a bell will tap at 9 o’clock to begin work. In the after- 
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noons bells will be rung at ten minutes of one and at one. 
Railroad time is used.” (Ibid, Sept. 5) 

“The following pupils of Room Two were present every 
day during the past month: Boys: Herbert Daniels, Paul Hoefle, 
Dan Hoover, Archie Miller, Arthur L. E. Powers, Pearl Boyd. 

Girls: Maude Baker, Bessie Ewing, Alma Johnson, Lizzie 
Moody, Maggie Powers, Minnie Tipps, Lizzie Woodman, Anel 
Boyd, Olive Nolen. 

Room No. 1—Boys: Ross Newman, Harlen Hopkins, Ben- 
nie Burnett, Lee Overstreet, Johnny Hoefle, Henry Miller, 
Homer Fry, Jeptha Todd, Johnnie Wright, Jimmie White, 
Wesley Shaller. 

Girls: Bessie Brown, Helen Brown, Grace Groom, Emma 
Van Robe, Laura Luther, Lena Powers, Lonna Powers, Clara 
White, May Arrington, Sadie Arrington, Maggie Burnett, Flos- 
sie Fry. 

The following students made an average of 90% or more 
during the month ending March 29: Grace Groom, Harlen 
Hopkins, Lena Powers, Ross Newman, Emma Van Rohr all 
made 98% each. Bessie Brown, Laura Luther made 97% 
each. Mary Arrington, Helen Brown, Laura Powers, Henry 
Miller made 96% each. Sadie Arrington, Homer Fry, Homer 
Tepe, Johnnie Hoefle, Clara White made 94% each. Eddic 
Markley made 90%. 

The class in Physical Geography finished the work. Here 
are the grades: 


Miss Katie Sutherland.........................- 98% 
Wega FM bite 0Uop ym eae RE Ue Re RR ase Te ee: 97 
NFDC Co tha 1 Boys heey nee rey San SER ANE 96 
8 DEST Re a(t 9 Rare PDR SRL ID 89 
14 COES @ Eats BY TTT DES ae eas Meat dt 98 
2S NGA (05 raha 9 GRO ene ay RE A TEAMS 93 


Advanced United States History finished with Miss Mag- 
gie Powers 88% and Mr. W. A. Johnson 91% 


Primary United States History finished with 
Miss--Nellie Bakér2..2 402. 2a 96% 
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fay AON 3 fice ks Bld Zia a el, NE RSC 93 


HtenaMrlociens et ek rae ar 93 
Descicw Lewin Ggie kw eyes ete ete da 82 
Nelle Bry nis tinny ae0cn eee ee ge Une 80 
MraVearlboydee im, 1e erat a ee 91 
me Wallies Southerlandian: <2 8 ee 91 
Fez WOO es 2 ere cep ome ie Pak al 8 & 92 
‘Arlene Miller cic deg aaa Et pee 89 


Principal of the year, A. L. Tidd. 


Miss Lula Fay is back in school after a two weeks absence 
as a witness at a trial in Quanah. The attendance of the sec- 
ond month was not quite so good as that of the first month, 
although the average daily attendance is high for both months. 
For September the average attendance in the higher department 
was 35.7 with an enrollment of 87, being 91%. For October 
daily average attendance was 38.8 with an enrollment of 48, 
being 90% of attendance. In the primary room average daily 
attendance was 40.3% the first month and 40.3 the second. 
Miss Gallaher was absent two days last week on account of ill- 
ness. Miss Minnie Tepe substituted (Canadian Record, Nov. 7, 
1895) A word of explanation is necessary here. Pupils were 
not graded into Ist, 2nd grade, etc., but primary or beginners’ 
grade, after which you passed to the elementary department, 
then the higher department which would be equivalent to sixth 
to ninth grade. 

School closes tomorrow (Feb. 28, 1896) because of lack 
of money to continue it, Miss Leo Tepe will begin a private 
school in the public school building on Monday, March 2. Such 
an opportunity for parents to provide a few months additional 
schooling for the children when so many months of vacation 
is before them should be eagerly welcomed (Ibid) Miss Leo 
Tepe’s school closed last Friday (May 28). The pupils gave 
an entertainment in the afternoon which was a credit to the 
school. About the turn of the century a definite line of 
demonstration was made between the grade school and the 
high school which latter was called Canadian College. 

The closing exercises of Canadian college and the public 
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school, which were held in the church Friday night were well 
attended. The building was crowded to its utmost capacity 
and some who came late returned to their homes because they 
were unable to find even standing room inside. 

Professor Hatfield reported an average daily attendance 
of 110, an average monthly enrollment of 120, average tui- 
tion per month $210; total enrollment 158. 

After the presentation of the certificates of promotion 
into the high school, with a few words of commendation to 
the teachers and pupils, the President of the Board of Trustees 
closed his report as follows: 

Now at the close of this term of school, I think it will 
be well enough for us to look back over the past year in re- 
view and see where our success and shortcomings were, and 
try to improve them another year; if we find that we have 
fallen short in any particular line we want to correct it. If we 
find that any particular line has been profitable to us we 
want to enlarge on it and make it a greater success. We do not 
want to retrograde, but we want to advance until our school 
shall be second to none in the state. We want to use the 
proper precautions, it is true, and not to be extravagant in 
our expenditures, and try to economize as much as possible, but 
not to the detriment of our school. Where it comes to the 
question of teachers and equipment for our school we ought 
to be liberal and get the best that our money can purchase. If 
we are not free enough in these two particulars we are very 
apt to have an indifferent school. Along this line we might 
take up the receipts and expenditures during the past year. 

Receipts from all sources during the past year including 
local tax, state school fund, lease and interest from state school 
lands, tuition, incidentals, etc., including a balance of $86.98 
we had on hand at the beginning of the term amounted to 
$2850.13. 

Incidental expenses which includes all necessary expenses 
outside of salaries, janitor and commissions amounted to $236.98. 
Teachers’ salaries amounted to $2280.00 (they are still under- 
paid. Janitor, $88.55 (would he work a year today for that 
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amount?). Commissions of County Treasurer and County 
Judge amounted to $99.72. 

Estimated receipts and expenditures for the year 1903-04: 
Estimated receipts from local taxes based on tax of 1903 
showed amount to $1865.00. Receipts from State school ap- 
propriation should be $650 based on 130 pupils. Receipts from 
interest on county school lands ought to amount to $850 
and we count on additional receipts amounting to $100. Ex- 
penditures for the next year we estimate as follows: 


fReachersi isalariess..¢ tee fe eee $2440.00 
A TICICETI CALS ere ceee eer ane, rere eae a renee 300.00 
EiLOnar ine were eee nce ee Mee tue rer es renee 150.00 
SEOIIUITSSIOLISH Se tenes Re ee eee et een Se 100.00 
INE CeSSaEVAECC LIDINIGN bit see esate eee 350.00 
Pexpenditures Over NCC Us ie ee rene ee 375.00 


These expenditures we consider necessary for the coming 
year. Figuring this on a basis of an eight months school, we 
will fall short $375.00 in meeting our expenses. 

The first thing to be considered is the method by which 
this money is to be raised. During the past two years your 
Board of Trustees have been figuring on the best and most 
equitable way of raising sufficient money to support our schools. 

We thought, and are still of the opinion, that the best and 
only way to raise money for school purposes is by taxation. In 
this state we are allowed by law to make a levy of 20c on the 
$100 for school purposes. We are now taxed to the limit and 
have been for some years; so there is no use considering any- 
thing of this kind unless we can have our legislature make a 
change in this law, or to make a special school district of this 
district of sufficient size to give us money enough under our 
present levy to support our schools. The latter method was at- 
tempted during this past year, but there was sufficient opposi- 
tion among the taxpayers against the method to raise money 
for school purposes that would increase taxes, that we had 
to abandon any such move. We have abandoned all idea of 
increasing our revenue by means of taxation for the time being, 
but yet we must have the money from some source, or let 
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our school go down. This latter move is not to be considered 
for a moment. Just as long as your present Board of Trustees 
are in office it will be their policy to better our school in 
every way that they can, and I believe that this will meet 
with the approval of all the patrons of this school. We either 
have to advance or retrograde, and it rests with the patrons of 
the school as to which it shall be. 

As I said, we will be short about $375 this next year. 
Your trustees have studied this matter over carefully, and 
they have concluded that, under the present conditions, the 
best and only way to raise this money will be by per capita 
assessment for each child in attendance at school. Estimating 
the number of pupils within the scholastic age at 125 it will 
make $3.00 for each pupil for the year, but then it may be 
that we will have children in attendance that will be unable to 
pay. Making allowance for all this, we ought to have one 
hundred at least that will pay. This will make it $3.75; but 
say that it should go as high as four dollars what is this com- 
pared to having a good school as against one that is indifferent. 

I will state now that it is the policy of your trustees to 
work on this plan for the coming year. We are going to im- 
prove on the work we already have on hand, and we are 
going to introduce new work. We believe that the best we 
can get is none too good for our children. Let us not try to 
get along with what we have and say it is good enough; let 
us give our children a home education away from home to be 
educated. When they are at home we can look after their 
moral and bodily welfare; away from home we do not know 
what habits are forming that may possibly be the cause of 
wrecking them morally and physically in their early life. Shall 
we take the chances? I say, no; let us build our school up to 
the point where we can educate our children at home. 

During the past year we had a good school. Our school 
is now beginning to be known outside of our immediate neigh- 
borhood. We have been working at a disadvantage on account 
of not having money enough to buy necessary equipment. 
We have needed more desks and a number of other things 
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that we could have used to good advantage. We intend supply- 
ing these things next year. 

le is well ’known that this district has ‘no public school 
building large enough or that is fit to accommodate the pupils 
of this district. We used the old stone building up to two 
years ago (1901) and then we had to have one grade quar- 
tered in the Odd Fellows Hall. We are now renting this build- 
ing and getting what revenue we can out of it. 

Some three years ago (1900) some of our enterprising citi- 
zens conceived the idea of forming the Canadian Educational 
Association for the purpose of building a suitable school build- 
ing. They raised by subscription and otherwise about $14,000 
and with this money built our present brick building which is 
now valued at $20,000. The school district has no interest in 
this building whatsoever but by the courtesy of the Canadian 
Educational Association we are permitted to use this building 
of six rooms free of all cost to the school district. We are 
using four of these rooms for the public school and one for 
the kindergarten. It has been said that this building was entirely 
too large for the needs of the district, and would be for some 
time to come. I will just say that it is the intention of the 
board and faculty to use all these rooms this next term. We 
will have no spare room the next term of school. We do not 
mean to say that we are going to engage a larger number of 
teachers, but all the rooms will be used in connection with 
our school work. I prophesy that within a very few years 
this building will be very small for the needs of the town of 
Canadian and this school will do more for the upbringing of 
this town than all the business interests in the town combined. 

If there is any one in the county who expects to move 
to Canadian next fall for the purpose of schooling their chil- 
dren, they will want to make arrangements to have their 
school appointment transferred. to this district; this must not 
be put off until it is too late. I would also suggest that those 
who are living in adjoining counties who expect to move here 
to get the benefit of our school, that they give their children 
in the census taken of this district so that we can get the 
benefit of the state appointment. This will be an injustice 
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to no one, but it is right that this money should be paid into 
the district where you intend educating your children as the 
money is yours by right. 

There is one thing the board intends doing which we hope 
will meet with the approval of the patrons of the school. During 
the last year the water service for the school was very indif- 
ferent; sometimes there would not be sufficient water, and then 
the kegs were not kept as clean as they might have been, and 
it does not take water long to sour kept in such vessels; but 
we did the best we could under the circumstances. Such con- 
ditions are very apt to endanger the health of the pupils, as 
they necessarily drink a large amount of water during play 
hours. There is no complaint to make anywhere; it was sim- 
ply conditions that we could not overcome under the circum- 
stances and give water service. It is the intention of the board 
to dig a cistern so that we can always have a good supply of 
good, pure cistern water. We can do this at a small expense, 
in fact we shall save nearly enough janitor here and hauling 
of water during the next year to pay for this. Some of you 
may make some criticism on our doing this, but if you will 
stop and consider the matter you will see it is economy for us 
to do so. 
and be united in the upbuilding of our school; let us keep a 

Now, in conclusion, let me say, let us all join together 
united family and not send our children away from home to 
be educated. In the matter of the small assessment we speak 
of, it amounts to nothing. Some of you spend more money for 
cigars in one week than this assessment will amount to during 
the whole year to give your children the benefit of a good 
school. Canadian has the reputation of being one of the 
wealthiest towns of its size in the Panhandle, and are we going 
to stand back on this small additional expense? I say no. I 
have too much confidence in the citizens of our town to think 
that they would let such a small matter as this stand between 
them and having a good school. 

D. J. Young, 
President of the Board, 
May 14, 1903. 
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The first stone building where Mary Brainard taught gave 
way to the new stone building on the hill up at Kingman and 
9th. The old stone building opened for classes on November 
12, 1888, with an enrollment of twenty. This became the 
Mary Isaacs school to honor Canadian’s first teacher. The high 
school was built before the Baker school. This latter does not 
commemorate Canadian’s second teacher who with Mary Brain- 
ard pioneered in the field of education and did much to make 
Canadian outstanding in this field, but rather Judge Baker, 
first superintendent of schools in Texas. When the high school 
department was formed, Canadian, in accordance with the 
custom of the day, called it The Canadian College. Because 
so many of the names in the school enrollment are famous in 
the city’s history we will give the list of students and their 
grades as found in the report of October 9, 1903. 

The following is the standing of the pupils in High School 
(the title on the report reading Canadian College) for the 
month ending October 9, 1903—First Year—U. S. History— 
Mabel Addison 78; Laura Todd 79; Velma Waller 94; Beulah 
McKoen 74; Charles McDonald 93; Tom Hoover 93; Susie 
Tubb 74. Collier & Daniel’s Latin—Laura Todd 85; Mabel 
Addison 88; Velma Waller 90; Tom Hoover 72; Charles Mc- 
Donald 82; Jim Wright 95; John Wright 95; Sam Dodson 
82; Grover Connell 83; John Hoefle 80; Leslie Humphrey 
88; Susie Tubb 68; Laura Addison 95; Beulah McKoen 72; 
Lona Powers 74. 

Grammar—Susie Tubb 78; Laura Todd 90; Velma Waller 
96; Mabel Addison 78; Lona Powers 70; Beulah McKoen 87; 
Grover Connell 90; Charles McDonald 88; Tom Hoover 84; 
John Hoefle 66; Sam Dodson 89. 

Arithmetic—Susie Tubb 50; Mabel Addison 76; Laura 
Todd 84; Velma Waller 85; Lona Powers 60; Jim Wright 
70; Beulah McKoen 62; Grover Connell 86; Charles McDon- 
ald 80; Tom Hoover 87; Sam Dodson 69; John Hoefle 54. 

Physiology—-Mabel Addison 66; Laura Todd 78; Velma 
Waller 86; Beulah McKoen 72; Tom Hoover 68; Charles Mc- 
Donald 77; John Hoefle 67; Sam Dodson 97; Susie Tubb 62. 

Second Year—Algebra—Tommie Connell 73; Laura Ad- 
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dison 87; Lily Sizemore 71; Carrie Hamilton 85; Mary Todd 
81; Otto Yokley 78; John Wright 88; Walter Hamilton 80; 
Bela Birmingham 70; Bessie Hopkins 70; Jim Wright 98; Min 
nie Cain 90. 

General History—Lena Powers 92; Minnie Cain 67; Bes- 
sie Hopkins 76; Lillie Sizemore 80; Carrie Hamilton 50; Laura 
Addison 64; Mary Todd 68; Bessie Birmingham 62; Grover 
Connell 78; John Wright 89; Walter Hamilton 84; Otto 
Yokley 65. 

English 2—Minnie Cain 85; Bessie Hopkins 74; Carrie 
Hamilton 83; Laura Addison 78; Mary Todd 99; Otto Yok- 
ley 84; Walter Hamilton 91; John Wright 80; Bela Birming- 
ham 70; Jim Wright 77. 

Latin 2—Tommy Connell 76; Lena Powers 79; Bessie 
Hopkins 60; Lillie Sizemore 80; Carrie Hamilton 50; Mary 
Todd 86 Wm. Sanders 82; Claude Shaller 80; Walter Ham- 
ilton 67. 

Third Year—English 3—Tommie Connell 95; Lena Pow- 
ers 92; Lillie Sizemore 90; Wm. Saunders 95; Claude Shaller 
88; Jephtha Todd 98. 

Algebra—Wm. Sanders 80; Lena Powers 80; Claude Shal- 
‘er 95. 

Latin—Same as Second Year. 

Physics—Claude Shaller 60; Wm. Sanders 85; Leslie Hum- 
ohrey 86; Lena Powers 69; Tommie Connell 60. 

Civics—This class was not organized until the third week 
of school. |. 

Fourth Year—Geometry—Jephtha Todd 97; Leslie Hum- 
phrey 93. 

Latin 3—Jephtha Todd 90. 

Botany—Class organized only two weeks. 

It is but fair to the pupils to explain that several of the 
low grades in.the above were due to the lack of books. We 
would urge the parents to visit the school. It is due all con- 
cerned. Listen to your son or your daughter during an entire 
recitation and follow this after a short interval by another 
visit to the same class and compare results. By this means 
you can arrive at a conclusion based upon observation. It 
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would encourage the pupil, bring about a friendly co-operation 
with the teacher and give you a right to an opinion as to the 
merits of the school. We are well supplied with seats—nice 
new ones—which we would be glad to offer to parents, patrons 
or friends. 
Very respectfully, 
J. P. Hatfield, Principal. 


When the Academy opened many of the pupils from 
Canadian College went to the new school and did right well 
for themselves. The fact that today so many are above the 
average lawyers, doctors, business men, ranchers and prominent 
figures in the political field shows that the work of the Canadian 
College and Canadian Academy was not in vain. 


B. CANADIAN ACADEMY 


There was talk of a private institution in Canadian years 
before it became a reality: “Twelve months ago the Paloduro 
Baptist Association convened at Miami, at which time and place 
it was agreed to establish a college within the bounds of said 
association. A committee of five was appointed to investigate 
the advisability of such move and look over a probable loca- 
tion. 

The whole association met this year at Clarendon. The 
committee advised the building of a college but could not 
suggest the location. A committee of twenty-one was ap- 
pointed to visit all the competing towns and locate the college 
at a place which, in their judgment, was best suited. The 
Staked Plains and Red Fork associations had been invited to co- 
operate with us in the location. The committee consisted of 
five from Staked Plains, five from Red Fork and five from 
Paloduro, and one from each competing town. 

“We met in Canyon City on July 29, and organized, 
electing all officers from Red Fork and Staked Plains. We con- 
sidered the proposition of Canyon on that day. Thence to 
Hereford; then to Amarillo; thence to Canadian; thence to 
Clarendon; thence to Memphis; and on Friday night last we 
went to Claude to settle the question. After extensive and’ 
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prayerful preparation we agreed on a plan for conducting the 
balloting. To take two ballots in which no one should be 
thrown out, and on the third ballot for first choice and sec- 
ond, on the same ballot; the place having the highest number 
for second choice to be thrown out till the last ballot, at which 
time I should contest for location. After the third ballot the 
place receiving the lowest number should be thrown out, and 
so on until only one remained. Then it and the second choice 
should contest for location. On the fourth ballot Hereford 
went out. On the fifth ballot Memphis went out. On the 
sixth ballot Canadian went out. On the eighth ballot Clar- 
endon, which was second choice, contested with Canon City. 
Amarillo went out on the seventh ballot. The ballot counted 
twelve to nine in favor of Canyon. Then Canadian was unani- 
mously chosen by acclamation for location of another college. 

“We were assured that in case we located only one col- 
lege that another would be located at the next meeting of 
the association, and locating only one at a time Canadian could 
never stand a chance to get it... .” (Rev. Whatley in the 
Canadian Record for August 13, 1903). As it eventually 
turned out Canyon, Hereford and Canadian all got schools 
but of importance to us is the one at Canadian. 

“The Academy will begin its first year Monday next. All 
departments are ready—The Boarding Department, the Kinder- 
garten and Primary Department, the Preparatory Department, 
the Academy Department and the Music Department. 

“Miss Bellanfonte will have charge of the kindergarten 
and primary work. The tuition will be at the rate of two 
dollars a month. Professor McDonald and Professor Cater 
will have charge of the preparatory and academic studies. The 
tuition for the Sth, 6th and 7th grades will be at the rate of 
$3.50 per month. The tuition for the Academic Department 
from the eighth grade up will be at the rate of five dollars 
per month. Miss Alma Nigro will conduct the music depart- 
ment. She will give instruction in vocal music, piano, man- 
dolin, guitar. The tuition in each of these departments will be 
at the rate of $5.00 per month. This Department is also open 
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to anyone in town seeking musical training. .. .” (Ibid Sept. 1, 
1904) 

The school put out a magazine known as The Student. 
In the second issue appeared a brief history of Canadian Acad- 
emy (1907), which it summed up as follows: On September 
4, 1904, Canadian Academy opened school. This was made 
possible by the wise and generous citizens of Canadian who, 
under the leadership of Mr. Robert Moody, Hon. H. E. Hoover, 
Mr. D. J. Young, Mr. J. A. Chambers, Mr. J. F. Johnson and 
Mr. George Gerlach, erected and donated to the cause of 
education the large three-story brick building occupied by the 
Academy. ... 

. . . The Academy began work as a Christian school, as 
an applicant for membership in the Baptist Correlated Schools 
of Texas and was accepted November 1905. This was accom- 
plished largely at the instance of Rev. J. W. Whatley. The 
Academy opened with a faculty of four teachers, with Pro- 
fessor J. F. McDonald as President, and with a student body 
of twenty-seven, which was increased to sixty. The second 
year the faculty numbered seven, the student body in all 
departments numbered one hundred and seventeen. Both years 
called for sacrifices on the part of the trustees, faculty and 
students, but in sacrifice and prayer the school laid an abiding 
foundation. .. . 

This the third year 1906-07, the Academy has greatly 
prospered: the beautiful Girls’ Dorimtory, valued at $6,000, 
has been added; the student body, all departments, has in- 
creased to one hundred and thirty; the foundation of a new 
library of sixty volumes has been laid; a museum has been 
begun; and the Academy has become self sustaining. 

From its inception the Academy has stood for Christian 
education in name and in fact. Her teachers are consecrated 
Christians. Each year the school attends a series of revival 
services which has proven a blessing to the school. The 
development of Christian manhood and womanhood has been, 
and will continue to be, the purpose of this school. 

The founders of the Academy could not have chosen a 
happier location for study, recreation, morals. The elevation 
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is 2700 feet, which insures a light atmosphere and freedom 
from oppressive heat and malaria. This climate is helpful 
to mental work. The location is the highest point in Canadian 
which affords a scenery of river and mountains unsurpassed 
in the Panhandle. Canadian is a temperance town, which offers 
the benefits of town life; yet safeguards the morals of its stu- 
dents. The community is cultured and the country is rapidly 
settling with good citizens. Such conditions Canadian Academy 
enjoys; such benefits she offers. . . . 

This is the fourth year—1907-08—that the Academy 
has continued her steady growth. A new Dining Hall has been 
erected; a building leased and fitted up for the Boys’ Dormi- 
tory; the student body, all departments, increased to one 
hundred and seventy-six; the library increased to two hun- 
and eighty volumes; the museum has increased to five cases 
of classified and mounted specimens. 

The second president of the Academy was R. E. L. 
Farmer. Because the school left no records, it would be well 
here to list several items for the nostalgia of any of the alumni 
still living, both as a proof that they once attended the school— 
for I have come across some students wanting such proof for 
government papers and for employment agencies, but have 
not known where to turn in their difficulty. Indeed outside 
of the Girls’ Dormitory and the Boys’ Dormitory which are 
now private homes, there is very little proof that the Academy 
was once a thriving school, and still less that it actually ex- 
isted. The Academy graduated its first class in 1906. These 
grraduates were: May Humphrey, Lillie Humphrey, Leslie 
Humphrey, J. W. Sanders and C. C. Shaller. In 1907 the 
graduates were: Thomas L. Hoover, Charles S. McDonald, 
Mary Todd. The 1908 graduates were: Mabel Addison, Ruth 
Humphrey, Laura Todd; while the 1909 students to gradu- 
ate were: Edna Donaldson (from Cataline), Carrie Hamilton, 
Bertha Newman, Frances Stephenson, Grace Tepe. The 1910 
class consisted of S. B. Carr, Asa D. Holt, Louise Puryear, Carl 
Studer, Elsie Thursman. The graduates for 1911 were: Ida 
Frances Cremeens, Gertrude Vison. For 1912 we find: Ruth 
Elizabeth Gist, Alice Gist, L. L. Hughes, Mary Jones, Shelley 
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Inez Rice, Thomas Albert Scott. For the class of: 1913: Maude 
L. Baird, Robert C. Baird, Gladys V. Farmer, Ethyl A. George, 
Glen A. Hopkins, Maude L. Randolph. The graduates for 
the year 1914 were: Salla C. Bull, Johnnie A: Connell, Fred 
M. Hardage, Tom Hext, James R. Holland, Charles J. Jame- 
son, C. S. Mundell, Clayton Murph, Charles B. Teague, Ollie 
Vance, Modgie L. Vinson, Mary Waters, Dossie Wiggins. The 
Class of 1915 to receive diplomas were: Lail M. Barton, Jack 
D. Berry, Jemmie E. Berry, Bertha M. Durham, Guy D. Har- 
dage, Joslin R. Hopkins, Ora B. Hughes, Robert M. Lockhart, 
Carl H. Lockhart, Hiram Park, Townie Philpot, Hattie P. 
Rathjen, Lacy H. Lacy, Bertha Tillman. I wonder how many 
of the old students remember the cheering song of their now 
defunct Alma Mater, sung to the tune of Men of Harlech? 


Schools of Texas in their glory, 

Vaunt their fame in song and story, 
Then let us, the C. A. scholars, 

Make her praise resound. 

She has had her times of trouble, 
Days of trial, days of struggle, 

But in every hour of peril 

Friends have rallied round. 

Bonds she’s cast asunder, 

Fetters trampled under. 

Her growing might, her cause for right. 
And gleaming light in favor comes:from heaven. 
Onward then, our College needs us, 

He is loyal, he who leads us. 

Duty’s voice now loudly calls us, 


Canadian, God and School. 
Z 


Youth of Texas, strong and sturdy, 
Let us forth a message carry, 

From our school that shall be worthy 
Of sires and State renowned. 
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When we leave this Texas college, 

For Texas youth, a shrine of knowledge, 
Pilgrimage that frees from bondage, 

We'll go laurel-crowned; 

Gold and purple royal! 

Blazon the school so loyal! 

Where lessons taught, in lives are 
Wrought, and souls turned toward heaven. 
Forward, then, to work that greets us 
Conquer every foe that meets us, 


Canadian, God and School. 


The faculty that hung on as the Academy slowly died 
from want of finance were: Cynthia Frank, B. H. Warren, 
Ila Juelle Murphy, Eva Brackeen, Phoebe Pardo, Mrs. J. W. 
Sanders, Carrie Jesse, Mattie F. Brackeen, Mrs. R. E. L. Farmer. 
Remember the baseball team of 1911? Harold Reed, Hughes, 
Clouse, Tague, Jamison, Scott, Murphy, Baird, Marshall, Young, 
Wiggins, Fisher, Berry, Chambers. It would be interesting to 
look them up to see what they did with their lives. I know 
some are lawyers, doctors, ranchers, politicians, and what have 
you—all of them should get together for a picture and com- 
pare it with the one taken in 1911. It would do them good 
for some of them have taken themselves too seriously. 

Thomas Leighton Hoover, born at Longview, Tenn., in 
1890, and taken by his parents to Canadian in 1891, was 
long an honor student at the Academy, especially in the 
Debating Society. Then there was Mary Todd, born on the C C 
ranch in Ochiltree county October 17, 1890, who became editor- 
in-chief of the Canadian Academy Student; John Hill, whose 
son became quite a football star at the University of New 
Mexico and was nominated for All American honors; Samuel 
B. Carr, born at Tazewell, Claiborne county, in Tennessee; 
Young, who became an international figure in the world of 
finance; Fred Hardage and Townie Philpott, who represented 
the Demosthenian Society and carried the banner of glory for 
dear old Canadian Academy College. But the college is gone 
now, destroyed by fire. It joined the ranks of the dead, like 
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so many other private institutions in the Panhandle of Texas. 
Had oil in the Panhandle been discovered sooner it might have 
been rebuilt. There is no alumni association to keep the former 
students in contact with one another and the few students 
that are left do not seem to care. Some day when one or two 
are left they might suddenly find themselves and weep over 
the ruins of the things they could have done as a fraternity. 
They might even decide on a class re-union and tell the world 
about dear old Canadian Academy with a nostalgia that would 
melt the hearts of their former bitter sports rivals in Ca- 
nadian College. The building was destroyed by fire, but even 
if it had not been, the building of the new beautiful Canadian 
High School as a W.P.A. project would have eliminated fur- 
ther need for the Academy if anyone was hopeful enough to 
see it revive. Like Clementine, it is lost and gone forever. 


C. BEGINNERS’ SCHOOL 


Wrote Julia K. Waller in the Canadian Record Fiftieth 
Anniversary edition: In September 1915, the little private 
school known as Kindergarten and First Grade, opened its 
doors to nineteen bright little tots and about as many mothers 
accompanied them. The children were ill at ease with won- 
derment, some feared their mothers had brought them to 
school to abandon them; and half amusingly, I must confess 
that some of the mothers wore fearsome faces of anxiety—What 
will happen to our pets when we are gone home? Strikingly 
evident the first day of school marks an epoch in the life of 
any true mother. 

However, this mesmerism of fear was soon dispelled when 
the mothers quite reluctantly took their departure, leaving 
teacher and children entirely alone. A feeling of friendliness 
and freedom pervaded the little school room; before many 
days had passed we could have classified fully as one happy 
family. At the close of the year there was a plea from the 
parents that their children be permitted to remain in this 
school for at least one more term. Thus the kindergarten soon 
outgrew its usefulness. The school name it bore was renamed 
The Beginners School, a name it bore until it finished its work. 
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This school provided courses for both first and second grade 
work. Some kindergarten work was sandwiched in as busy 
work, all through the years. 

After the first year the school increased in numbers until 
it was found that our enrollment of thirty-two was the maxi- 
mum attendance that could be adequately cared for. Other 
applicants for admission were placed on a waiting list and 
called in turn when a vacancy occurred. It was not unusual 
for the waiting list to reach as high as nineteen. This was a 
time when Canadian was a division center and quite a busy 
railroad town. So removals and transfers among Santa Fe 
employees, thus making it possible for many changes in the 
personnel of the students, a condition not so conducive to 
growth and progress, but an opportunity to come in contact 
with many more sweet innocent thoughts. 

Our school law required then that children should be 
seven years old, on or before the first day of September in order 
to be accounted as school age; hence the need for a school that 
could care for pupils at an earlier age was clearly evident. The 
law has since been changed to six, thereby eliminating so much 
wasted time and energy in a child’s budding thought. 

With gratitude and increasing joy I have watched the 
unfoldment of these tender thoughts, of these, to me, babies; 
followed them through their grade school work with as much 
interest and possibly more pride than some of their parents; 
gone with them in thought and with some coaching, through 
high school, and have been rewarded by seeing them carry 
off the first honors of our high school. With regret I am 
forced to acknowledge that some did not go forward with 
their higher education in keeping with my ambitions for them. 
Perhaps it was not their fault all together; perhaps the parents 
failed to comprehend the need of this preparation; or perhaps I 
had been derelict in my duty in not sufficiently instilling in 
their minds the necessity of a higher standard of living and 
thinking. 7 

Throughout the history of the Beginners’ School its pur- 
pose and aims were to lay a strong foundation in fundamental 
principles such as thoroughness, concentration, diligence, neat- 
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ness, accuracy, promptness—were constantly stressed; in addi- 
tion to what is commonly termed “regular school work” much 
time, patience and training were given to honesty, how much 
stress was placed on that quality any student of the school can 
testify, then followed through with such attributes as cheer- 
fulness, unselfishness and many other qualities of true character 
building. One, let me mention here, stands out very clearly 
in my memory—self-praise—was so firmly denounced that a 
quotation known to us as a memory gem was often quoted 
in school and sometimes used on the elders at home, I am 
told, much to their discomfiture. It is this: If your ears 
would guard from jeers five things keep meekly hid myself, 
and I and me and what I said and did. 

The Beginners School closed its doors in 1935, having 
served the public twenty years. In that time it would be a 
conservative estimate to say several hundred students have done 
their foundation work in this school. Counting the private 
students and summer school students several hundred more 
attended. 

The richest blessings that can come to one in this earth’s 
life is an honest conviction of duty well done. No happier 
period of my life has yet occurred than those years spent with 
those pure, innocent responsive loving children. The kind deeds 
done by both pupils and patrons are manifold. The kind words 
of appreciation have been and still are expressed by those who 
participated in any way to promote the progress of the school. 
Truly every representative family of Canadian and surrounding 
country from 1915 to 1935 have been vitally interested in the 
success of the school. To them, all friends, and the pupils— 
my children—I am profoundly grateful. 


D. CANADIAN PrRacTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


This was a two story building with a belfry and a wind- 
mill. Today it is the re-modeled Mary Isaacs School. A. F. 
Reagan was the President and General Manager; L. C. Petree, 
Assistant Manager; Mrs. Grace Needham Principal of Short- 
hand and Typing; J. I. Reagan Field Manager; J. W. Cranker 
was the Principal of Instrumental Music and Director of Col- 
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lege Orchestras. The Advisory Board consisted of J. W. Allen, 
Judge E. H. Hoover, W. A. Palmer, F. R. Jamison, N. P. Willis, 
L. A. McAdams. From the circular issued in 1912 we gleam 
the following facts concerning the school. . . . 

This is not an ordinary college (what college claims the 
distinction of being one?) This expression regarding Canadian 
Business College by a school man with years of experience in 
the work of business education, states that this is an important 
fact and must be told in plain terms. Business colleges in the 
South have had such severe criticism and business education has 
not had the support it deserves for the simple reason that the 
schools have not been conducted as they should have been. 
Down town locations in dingy office buildings, surrounded 
by the din and roar, the attractions and allurements of the 
city, with poor light, poor ventilation, etc., has done much 
to discredit the work of business colleges. With Canadian 
Business College it is quite different. It is the only business 
college in the South occupying an exclusive college building 
properly lighted and ventilated, located in the outskirts of the 
city on a beautiful elevation with large campus, gymnasium, 
athletic field, etc. While our school gives the most thorough 
course of work in all the practical business branches under these 
favorable conditions, it also offers the advantage of both voice 
and instrumental music. Male and mixed quartettes and college 
orchestras are maintained. Besides these features a gymnasium 
club, students business club, and booster club. Every business 
man in Canadian has an enthusiastic interest in the welfare of 
the school and each of its students. The city is free from 
saloons and allurements of the larger cities; in a climate where 
malaria and malarial ailments are unknown and where at least 
one third more work can be accomplished by the student than 
is possible in the styfling atmosphere of an Eastern city... . 
Night school is in session three nights a week, beginning at 7:30 
and closing at 9:30. The night school is operated for the benefit 
of those who wish to work in the day time in order to make 
their way through school. It also gives the day student more 
time to make his way through school, having this additional 
assistance from the teachers he is able to make rapid progress 
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and complete the course of work sooner. The plan of the night 
school is to have school Monday, Wednesday and Friday nights 
and on the nights that we do not have school the student is 
given special work to prepare for the next night of the week if 
he so desires. Canadian Business College has been established 
in a smaller city absolutely free from the evil influences that so 
often lead young people from the right path. It is the Ideal 
School in the Ideal City. 

Be that as it may evidently students wanted the evil in- 
fluences of a bigger city for they were not impressed by what 
the Ideal School in the Ideal City had to offer and soon Canadian 
Business College had to fold up for want of pupils and the 
green stuff. Today it is the Mary Isaacs Beginners School. 
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BOOK TWO 


Akins, G. C. 
Alexander, C. W. 


Alexander, Mrs. Mary J. M. 


Arrington, Capt. G. W. 
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Berry, Tom 
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Burnett, Lydia Jane 
Burgett, Frank 
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Canadian W.T.C.U. 
Carson, Louis Minor 
Caulfield, James 
Chambers, John C. 
Conaster, Tom - 
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Eller, John D. 

Ficke, John Henry 

Ficke, Mrs. J. H. 

Fisher, Judge W. D. 
Frye, Henry 
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Gerlach, George 
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Hopkins, W. H. 
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Houston, Temple 
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Isaacs, John C. 

Isaacs, Sam 
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Jackson, J. T. 

Johnson, J. F. 
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Johnson, W. B. (Skillety Bill) 
Jones, Dee T. 

Jones, Stanley T. 
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Jones, Tom S. 

Jones, John H. 
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Lemley, Jess (Panhandle Pete) 
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Laurel Leaf Ranch 
Montgomery, J. E. 
Moody, Robert 
McCarthy, Jerry 
McGee, Tom 
McGee, Mrs. Tom 
McIntosh, Popsie 
McKnight, R. D. 


McMordie, Judge O. R. 


McMordie, Mrs. K. 
Munson, Mrs. Mary E. 
Nation, Billy 
Newman, A. M. 
Owens, Wm. W. 
Owens, Mrs. W. W. 
Parsell, A. A. 
Parsell, Mrs. A. A. 
Parsell, Mary 

Peet, W. N. 

Polly, Judge 
Rathjen, W. D. 
Rhea, R. K. 

Riley, T. 

Riley, Mrs. T. 
Shaller, C. H. 
Shaller, Claude 
Shaller, Ida 

Shaw, W. 
Simpson, George 
Simpson, Mrs. G. 
Spiller, H. R. 
Spiller, Mrs. M. W. 


Stickley, C. C. 
Stickley, Vas 
Stickley, Mrs. Vas 
Stickley, Virginia 
Stone, R. H. 
Studer, J. C. 
Teague, John M. 
Teague, Mrs. Charles 
Teague, Mrs. R. E. 
Teague, Walter C. 
Tepe, G. H. 

Tepe, M. A. 

Tepe, Homer 
Tepe, Fred 

Tepe, Ben 

Todd, J. W. 
Todd, Mrs. J. W. 
Todd, Jep 

Tobb, Charles 
Tubb, Mrs. Charles 
Tubb, George 
White, Mrs. I. M. 
Whitsel, Wm. J. 
Wood, John B. 
Wood, Mrs. John 
Wright, John R. 
Willis, Frank, Sr. 
Willis, Frank, Jr. 
Young, John D. 
Young, Mrs. J. D. 
Young, Robert R. 
Yokley, Jess 
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Rodeo is quite the thing in Canadian. 


Heap big pow-wow with Indian scouts at Fort Elliott. 
No. | is Jim McIntire, noted gambler. No. 2 is W. H. Woodman, a lawyer.» 
No. 3 is Col. Bill Grigsby, a lawyer of Mobeetie. Year: 1886. 
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The Cowboy Corral Mobectic 
Livery and Feed Stabie—No. I s Joe Mason— 


No 2 s Canam G W_ Ammetom (128!) - 


Tike Gerlach Store didmt look Eke R. H. Macy's bet of ba 
died the meeds of — poomce:r 

Ths store was lo Creck -1995-37—Left tw mene: 
Georzve Gerlach. as Sister c. Capitola Gerlach George 
sster}. Mrs L. Hopkms and foie [| Galech Pieore cieo 
seweral vears after Store was 2bandomed. 


The First Gourthowse of 1SS7 may not hare mg 2 palace 
but it prexed 2 Port ef Ne Return. Once etabished it guar- 
ameed the exitence of Hemphill County. 


Rev. C. J. Birr— 
one of the pioneer Catholic 
missionaries of Canadian. 


J. A. CHAMBERS— 
one of Canadian’s early pioneers. 


SHERIFF TOM MCGEE 
He came to this country as a cowboy 
became first sheriff of Hemphill Coun- 
ty, and died with his boots on. 


Mrs. McGEE was a 
distinguished looking 

| woman. The _ tragic 
death of her husband 

was a_ severe blow. 

She died in England. 


Mr. AND Mrs. 
GEORGE A. SIMPSON 


SAM. ISAACS 


JouN Isaacs— 
early Canadian pioneer. 


Hon E. E. Potty 


“KING” DAVID HARGRAVE 


HERE IS A NICE GROUP OF OLD TIMERS 
Seated—left to right: J. R. Wright, W. C. Teague, Ben Tepe, H. E. Hoover, J. A. Chambers, Dr. C. Walcott. 
Standing—J. E. (Ed) Montgomery, D. D. Young, C. Fuller, J. $. Hood, D. Barton, Judge Baker 


ELIZABETH WINSETT JONSON 


Main Street, Canadian—in the good old days. Reminds one of 
a typical Western movie. 


This and 
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Mrs. JOHNSON’S PAINTING: THe SLAVE MARKET 


many others may be seen in the McQuiddy “House of Treasures’ in Canadian. 


Business college conducted by the Millers, parents of the present 

owner of the Hemphill County News. This college at Wood- 

ward was typical of the one run in Canadian—now the Mary 
Isaacs School. 


* FORT ELLIOTT 
(Sketch by Ann Connor) 


The Buffalo Wallow Monument. The cemetery has some interesting 


headstones. 


All that is left of the old Zybach community 
is this abandoned school. 


CHARLES TUBB 


Mrs. CHARLES TUBB 


HOOVER 
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G. C. AKINS 


He was born in Tennessee on October 30, 1845. His 
childhood was spent in Missouri. When his mother died he 
went with his father to Pike’s Peak. While there his father 
died. He came to Panhandle in 1868 with G. W. Akins, a 
cousin. He came to Canadian in July 1887 as one of the 
original settlers. He never married. His cousin moved to Okla- 
homa and G. C. lived the remainder of his natural life in 
Canadian. He died in July, 1909, and was buried in the McGee 
Memorial Cemetery. 


C. W. ALEXANDER 


Perhaps you know Sherman, Texas, as the home of Mrs. 
Tucker’s Shortening. This county seat of Grayson county 
has quite a history. Named after Sidney Sherman, a hero of 
the Texas Revolution, the town was already an old and estab- 
lished community when the Rev. C. W. Alexander preached 
there. The Home Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church 
watched his work with interest and decided he was just the 
man to evangelize the eastern Panhandle district now flooding 
with settlers joining confidence in the region, because of the 
troops at Fort Elliott and the rise of the town of Mobeetie. 

In 1884 the reverend gentleman left his wife and family 
and went to the Washita country to fulfill his commission. 
That the Presbyterian church needed a church and Sunday 
School in Mobeetie he did not for a moment doubt, but the 
separation from his loved ones was hard to bear. In 1885 
as soon as the hard winter was over, he returned to Sherman 
for his wife and children. Mrs. Alexander and a two-year-old 
son were placed on a train to the last stop which happened to 
be Wichita Falls at the time where they met the rest of the 
family and the arduous trip continued in a one-horse light 
hack. Mrs. Nona Alexander Snyder, a little girl at the time, 
remembered the trip she said years later: 

‘As a child I was round and fat, I bounced out of the 
buggy and the hind wheel of the buggy went over me. I 
jumped up, scrambled aboard again and continued the journey 
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without further mishap. Dad was never aware of the near 
tragedy. There were no bridges across the rivers and streams 
which at this time of the year, being the rainy season, were 
swollen. When we reached the Red River a man _ hauling 
wheat took compassion on us and permitted us to sit on 
sacks of wheat in his wagon which was drawn by several 
teams of mules while dad and a volunteer drove our vehicles 
across.” 

‘““Who hasn’t heard of Texas river quicksand? When we 
reached the Pease river the water came almost over the bed 
of our buggies. Suddenly mother was thrown out on the 
wagon tongue still holding her baby. Our buggy plunged 
into a hole. Unfraid, she climbed back to her seat. We made 
it across. I screamed at the top of my lungs all the way 
across, which served little to lighten the panic. Someone shook 
me violently by the shoulders but that didn’t stop my yelling. 
I never did find out who shook me. 

“Another outstanding horror of that trip was the night 
we were caught at the tail end of a cyclone. My dad ran the 
shafts of the buggy and tongue of the hack into the ground 
with backs to the wind. We children got out of the rain as 
best we could by getting under the hack. This was the night 
my father caught a cold from getting wet, from which he 
never recovered. Less than a year afterwards he was dead. 

“The first people we met at Mobeetie were N. P. Boles 


and his wife and Judge Frank Willis and his wife. We really 


stood in need of friends that first summer because several 
members of our family, including my mother, were stricken 
down by typhoid, no doubt the result of drinking water from 
the moss covered stagnant little stream just back of our 
house. We were moved out of that house into the public 
school house, since it was not in use during vacation season. 
Later my parents bought a house in which we lived until my 
father’s death when we moved to the ranch. The home we 
occupied was sold to a family named Schnell. It was demolished 
several years later in a cyclone. 


“The first house we lived in in Mobeetie had a roof cov- 


ering the kitchen made out of tin tomato cans melted out flat. 
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Every time it hailed we children got together and yelled to 
see if we could make a louder noise than the sound of hail 
beating on this roof. We never did. 

“My childhood memories of early Mobeetie are mostly of 
its sandy streets over which we ran barefooted, the sand burn- 
ing our feet so that we would run from one tuft of grass 
to another like playing “poison.” The Indians from Fort El- 
liott came around selling beads, moccasins, blankets and other 
things. One wouldn’t look for them to knock. They silently 
entered, grunting and pointing to their wares. Mother was so 
afraid of them she always bought what they had. 

“On January 8, 1886, it was so cold that mother put 
us to bed to keep us warm. Our thin-walled house was no 
shelter to us that day. A blizzard blew up and many cattle 
that sought shelter along the drift wire fence were frozen to 
death. When father died, T. B. Humphrey advised mother 
to file on a section of land on the Washita, thirty miles from 
Mobeetie. On November 10, 1886, she loaded her household 
goods into a wagon drawn by two mules we called Jack and 
Prince. A blizzard overtook us. My younger brother Erastus 
sought comfort in tears because our feet were so cold. We 
passed a cowboy camp and stopped to get warm. Mother then 
put us down in a feather bed with the puppy at our feet 
and we managed to make it to the Anderson ranch where we 
spent the night. The next day’s ride brought us to our new 
home—a frame house of two rooms, each twelve foot square. 
This was supplemented by a half dugout for a kitchen and 
dining room. The lumber for this little home had been hauled 
from Harrold, the nearest railroad station, and it was the first 
frame house on the Washita in the Panhandle. Others were 
of log, picket, sod or dugouts. When we arrived the carpen- 
ters had not accomplished as much as they had expected so 
the stove was not set up in the house. It was burning briskly 
in the yard. Our stock consisted of the two mules mentioned; 
one red milk cow named “Old Beaut,” for whom we paid 
fifty dollars. She was a skillful fence jumper and presented 
a problem until we put a yoke on her. A calf completed our 
livestock inventory. 
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“Canadian, after it was established, was the nearest town 
to us. It meant a twenty-mile trip and took five hours. As 
we had to take lunch and stay overnight, the trips were few 
and far between. Those were the days of sunbonnets and 
“Mother Hubbards.” Often I saw some of “our leading ladies” 
all dressed up for the afternoon in a fancy sunbonnet and a 
white ruffled “Mother Hubbard.” When Hugh, the oldest 
boy, became sixteen he assumed the responsibility for the 
family such as dad would have done. The country around 
our new home was plentifully sprinkled with bleached white 
carcasses of buffalo slaughtered years before by the hunters 
seeking the hide. My sister Lucy and I spent hours and hours 
walking over those hills picking up the bones, making piles 
of them in the back yard until there were enough for our 
brothers to haul to Canadian where they were sold for eight 
dollars a ton. 

Fruits and vegetables were very scarce. There were some 
wild plums and grapes but more experienced neighbors taught 
us how to make jelly glasses out of brown beer bottles. We 
saturated a yarn string with kerosene, tied it around a bottle 
below the neck, then lighted it. When the string burned 
the bottle broke off evenly under the string. To cover the 
jelly we pasted several layers of paper and cloth over the top 
with flour paste. These home-made jelly jars had to be washed 
carefully. No one to my knowledge ever cut himself. Even 
persimmons held an honored place there. They were made 
into persimmon beer and vinegar and are really a delicious 
fruit eaten raw after they have been well ripened by the frost. 

“The cowboys were very generous and always at their 
roundup close by would give us cuts of choice beef. Wild 
turkeys were plentiful and roosted in trees along the Washita. 
My brothers often shot one after dark, just for fun. Today 
they are hunted for food. Quail were so numerous that great 
droves of them were herded into cave-shaped nets and cap- 
tured by men on horseback. Our milk supply was free for 
the taking. There were no fences on the range in those days. 
Cattle roamed unrestrained on the hills and valleys. You had 
to fence around your own crops if you wished to protect 
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them. We followed the custom of our neighbors when we 
drove a cow and her calf into our own pen and milked her 
an entire season. Breaking her to milk was a wild and ex- 
citing procedure. My brother roped her by the horns and 
wrapped the rope around the snubbing post which was in 
the center of the corral. The cow bellowed and the calf 
bawled. The first few times we did not pretend to get much 
milk for the cow would circle about the post seeking escape. 
Hugh or Theodore would have to run with her holding the 
rope and keeping it wrapped about the post. In fear and 
trepidation, mother and I would approach her with a bucket 
and milk a few drops, or pretend to. After going through 
this process twice a day for a week the cow would quiet down 
enough to permit us to tie her to the post without the aid 
of the boys. Gradually we left off the rope all together as she 
became a gentle old bossie. 

“All the women rode side saddle. To ride “straddle” 
was considered immodest. Some girls were skilled riders. Edith 
Turner could gallop madly up to a wire gate, stop suddenly, 
open and close the gate, without getting off her horse just as 
a cowboy and as deftly. Our water supply came from a well 
twenty-five feet deep from which the water was drawn 
up by a pulley and a rope having a bucket on each end. Later 
we thought we were rich when we were able to have a pump 
worked by hand. Drawing water was not such a hardship 
except on wash days when it seemed to my little brother and 
me that we pumped water all day long. And how we did 
hate to pick up chips every day for the kitchen fire! And pull 
weeds for the pigs! 

“Sundays were never too long. It was an event to go 
to Sunday School and church. My father had organized this 
Sunday School and after we had moved to this place, my 
-mother was superintendent for many years. Toward the end 
of her life, many years afterward, when she was semi-invalid, 
a number of her former cowboy friends whom she had be- 
friended and had in her home and Sunday School, came to see 
her and thank her for her kindness and unconscious influence 
on their lives. Often after Sunday School there was ‘dinner 
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on the ground’ and another service in the afternoon. Every 
Sunday evening mother asked us questions from the shorter 
catechism. On a wintry evening we popped corn or made 
molasses taffy. We played checkers on a home-made board 
with buttons tor men. 

“Every summer people came in from miles around to 
the church grounds, set up tents and camped for two weeks 
for the annual camp meeting held by the Methodists. Be- 
sides the religious meeting this made up much of the social 
life of the community. Many a romance began and developed 
on that camp meeting ground. Not much could be said in 
praise of our public school system. The first winter we were 
on the ranch the school was four miles from our house. Lucy 
stayed in Mobeetie to attend school. Theodore and I walked 
the four miles for a few weeks with the Humphrey children, 
carrying our dinner pails, but it proved too much for me 
and I was forced to give up my eight-mile daily walk. Mr. 
T. B. Humphrey was our teacher. The schoolhouse was of 
picket. The seats were logs flattened on the upper side with 
pegs for legs. There were no backs nor desks. Later the 
school house was moved to three-fourths of a mile from our 
house near the mouth of Gageby creek. We crossed this little 
stream on a foot log which was suspended across a narrow 
place in the stream. More than once somebody fell off or 
was pushed off this log into the water in a race to get across 
first when someone would yell, “Last one across is a nigger.” 

“All the teachers were men. One, a Mr. McDonald, never 
had any shoe laces in his shoes, but he received a pair for 
Christmas. The bottom of his trousers always stuck partly 
outside and partly inside his flapping shoe tops. Another was 
a Mr. Dennison who lived in the dugout on the hill and whose 
wife was so clean she swept the dirt floor so much that the 
middle of the floor had to be leveled off periodically. She 
lined the walls with white sheets. 

“Rey. Joe Turner preached on Sunday and taught during 
the week. Mrs. Turner had a horror of flowers in a hat as 
wickedness to the nth degree. Once she loudly denounced 
Lucy at a camp meeting shouting that Lucy Alexander would 
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never be blessed by God because she wore flowers in her hat. 
Willie Sowder was my last teacher. He was a young man 
with soft brown eyes and the big girls went wild over him. 
He introduced grade cards and really kept order. When I 
went away to school at the age of fourteen, I had a working 
knowledge of the multiplication table and had been exposed 
to fractions. We traveled to and from Park College between 
Kansas City and Canadian for eight years on the Santa Fe 
railroad. As a rule the one coach for passengers was also 
the smoker. The trip took twenty-seven hours, a schedule the 
engineer adhered to. If he were ahead of schedule he stopped 
somewhere for us to pick flowers or take a short walk. I used 
to ride four miles on mail day to pick up the mail. I guess 
I enjoyed those rides as I often received invitations to dinner. 
Those years are gone now and everything has changed. I imagine 
I would welcome back much of it without regret if I had to.” 


Mrs. Mary JANE MaTHEs ALEXANDER 


She was born on September 3, 1840, in Washington 
County, Tenn. Her father, Rev. Archibald Alexander Mathes, 


was a Presbyterian minister. The family moved to Missouri 


prior to the Civil War but was forced out for political views. 
Next they moved to Iowa, where Rev. Mathes held a pas- 
torate in the following places: Sigourney, Withsea, Kirksville. 
When the war started Mary Jane was enrolled at Linden- 
wood College at St. Charles, Mo., but in moving to Iowa her 
school days terminated. On September 7, 1868, she married 
Rev. Clifton Crenshaw Alexander. Together they conducted 
the Fruitland Academy which was a forerunner of the mod- 
ern high school. In 1880 they moved to Ferris, Texas, after 
ten years with the Academy. Here the minister’s brother, 
E. R. Alexander, sought to train them into the ever-growing 


field of farming. But school was their work and 1881 found 


them at Austin College, Sherman, Texas. In 1884 they moved 
to Mobeetie. Two years later Mrs. Alexander homesteaded on 
the Washita. This ranch is known as the R. T. Alexander 
ranch. Mrs. Alexander died on April 12, 1929. 
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R. T. ALEXANDER 


One of the better known stockmen of Hemphill county 
is R. T. Alexander, born on January 3, 1873. He married on 
January 31, 1895. Of this union were born J. Alex of King- 
man, Kansas, Ralph, who lives near Lipscomb, Mrs. Mabel 
Forgay who lives seventeen miles from Canadian. Dean Alex, 
a chemist for one of the big oil companies. The Alexander 
home ranch is near Gem, five miles from the old location of 
that village. R. T. came to Hemphill county in 1886 and 
worked his way through school. He also worked for a high 
quality breed cattle and won many awards. He deserves com- 
mendation for his pluck and courage in the face of so many 
adversities. The second son of Rex. Alexander, he took the 
responsibility for the family and saw it through some very 
trying days. 


Capt. G. W. ARRINGTON 


In eastern New Mexico, Lea County to be exact, almost 
half way between Lovington and Portales, just off Highway 
18, is Ranger Lake so named by a Texas ranger who thought 
he was still in Texas. The ranger was George W. Arrington, 
greatest peace officer in the history of the Panhandle. No 
one has bothered rectifying the mistake and the name endures 
to this day. Born in Greensboro, the county seat of Hale county 
in East-central Oklahoma, on December 23, 1844, he grew 
up amidst the conflicting opinions of the pros and cons of the 
slavery question that culminated in the Civil War. Whether 
Arrington in Sumpter county was settled by his family I have 
not been able to ascertain, but the town persists commemorat- 
ing the name if not the family. 

1861, George was but sixteen years of age but tall enough 
and zealous enough to throw in his lot with the Confederacy. 
So he worked and marched and fought but the infantry seemed 
too tame for his energetic nature. Further north John S. 
Mosby had volunteered in “Grumble” Jones’s company from 
Southwest Virginia. Mosby had good social standing and a 
temper. He had been arrested in the University of Virginia 
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for wounding a fellow student. He spent his time in jail 
learning law from his prosecutor. Released from jail he applied 
his knowledge by hanging out his shingle at Bristol. War in 
the offing he joined the General J. E. B. Stuart. He was a 
source of annoyance to General McClellan until his capture. 
Gaining his freedom in a prisoner exchange, he organized his 
famous Mosby’s Partisan Rangers, the most famous guerilla 
fighters of the Confederacy. The dash and daring of the 
Rangers attracted Arrington and soon he was part of the or- 
ganization. 

Arrington could not stand the pace of peace time would 
following the aftermath of the war and decided to throw in his 
lot with Maximilian in Mexico. When French troops were 
withdrawn in 1867, Arrington went on to Central America 
as an adventurer. Maximilian was executed at Queretaro on 
July 19, 1869, about the time Arrington decided to return to 
Mexico. Instead he returned to his native land. Deciding 
against Alabama he went to Brown county in Central Texas 
to hire himself out as a cowboy. 

Governor Richard Coke decided that Texas should or- 
ganize its own force to protect the frontier. Mon May 2, 1874, 
Major John B. Jones was commissioned to collect the Frontier 
Battalion, better known as the Texas Rangers. Arrington left 
his work to join the Rangers, serving under Lieutenant Forster. 
He started as a private and worked up in the ranks to captaincy. 
He got all the action he bargained for serving difficult assign- 
ments all along the frontier. Arrington joined the Rangers in 
1875 and often worked under the personal observation of Ma- 
jor Jones. Wrote Jones to Steele December 29, 1787: “I have 
tested him thoroughly in the management of men, in com- 
manding detachments and in his capacity for business, and 
think him well qualified for this business. 

Arrington was a strict disciplinarian, too strict for many 
of the men who complained to Jones that Arrington acted 
as if he were still with Mosby’s Raiders exacting war-time vigi- 
lance from even the lowest man in the ranks thus discourag- 
ing many from re-enlisting. Jones called in the ranger and 
warned him of the dissention among the men in Company C. 
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He gave Arrington some fatherly advice telling him that he 
should go easy with them as they were perfect strangers to 
him and had been serving under a rather lax commander. He 
could win them over by kindness, then apply the rigid discipline 
so necessary to their training as peace officers. Captain Sparks 
had resigned as commander of Company C and as Arrington 
was but a lieutenant at the time the men were not too favor- 
ably impressed with him. In time their attiude changed and 
they felt honored to have him as their commander. 

Over at San Saba an attorney killed a saloon keeper as 
the result of a heated political discussion. The county judge 
sent Arrington a note of danger, warning him that the lives 
of the officers of the county hung in the balance and bloodshed 
would result unless the Rangers did something about it. By 
forced marches, Arrington and ten men arrived at San Saba 
where the mob was clamoring for the blood of county officials. 
A day later and the Rangers would have been too late. Arring- 
ton made the courthouse his camp and prepared his men to 
ward off any attack from the angry mob. None came. 

Several months later he was called to Fort Griffin to 
quell a disturbance there. Fort Griffin village was in the state 
of war very much like Lincoln county in New Mexico about the 
same time. John Larn and John Sellman organized over a 
dozen men to ride through the settlements at night to shoot 
off their guns and burn out the farmers. This was cattle coun- 
try and the cowboys weren’t too anxious to make it a granger 
area. The farmers organized into vigilantes for self-protection. 
Larn was caught and hung. Sellman escaped in time, having 
been warned by an admirer known as Hurricane Minnie because 
of her association with a border bandit known as Hurricane 
Bill. (Webb in his history of the Texas Rangers has exciting 
accounts of such disturbances) 

Meantime the Comanches, Kiowas, and Cheyennes from 
the Nations territory moved into the Texas Panhandle on the 
warpath, plundering, burning, stealing, killing and committing 
other depredations as far west as New Mexico. On December 
25, 1878, Arrington asked Major Jones for permission to track 
down these marauders. On January 1, 1879, Arrington received 
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reports that the redskins were raiding in Peace River county. 
He took up the trail. But he and his seventeen Rangers were 
snowed in and were guests at the O’Brien ranch until weather 
conditions improved. They later succeeded in surprising the In- 
dian encampment, killing one and forcing the others to flee. 
When ready to attack a large camp, soldiers from the 10th cav- 
alry arrived to prevent him telling Arrington that the Indians 
were within their rights as they had come into the area to 
hunt buffalo and would be protected by the government. The 
Indians were aware of the friction between the soldiers and the 
Rangers and used their knowledge to advantage to strike in the 
vicinity of Mobeetie and Fort Elliott. This was Captain Ar- 
rington’s introduction to the Wheeler and Hemphill counties 
area. Arrington’s reception was not cordial as he wrote in his 
report of June 18, 1879: 

“On my arrival, I had hardly unsaddled before an Irish 
‘shoulder-hitter’ employed at the Fort Elliott sutler store, rode 
and up and asked me in a very rough voice, if I had charge 
of these men and as being answered, said: “General Davidson 
wants to see you. He says you are going to attack the Indians. 
I replied that he seemed to know a great deal about my business. 
If I had time I might possibly call the next day.” 
of sight before General Davidson drove up and seemed to be 
in a terrible passion. After being seated he asked what my 

“This man whose name is Donnelly, had hardly got out 
orders were in regard to the Indians. I told him that my orders 
were always to give protection to life and property; to preserve 
the peace whether from Indians or white men. He then asked 
me if I would kill Indians should I find any. I replied that I 
most assuredly would if they were armed and after a good deal 
of random talk he left.” 

Arrington again had occasion to talk to John Donnelly, 


-who told him that the general felt that he was there to pro- 


tect the Indians and if the Texas Rangers killed any Indians 
in his jurisdiction, he would punish the rangers. Arrington 
wrote the general to find out if this was so. The general 
rounded up Donnelly to write the Captain an apology for talk- 
ing too much. The general and ranger appealed to higher 
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authorities. Without waiting for a decision in the issue, Ar- 
rington rode through Briscoe, Floyd and Motley counties to 
look for Indians and to assure the settlers protection. It was 
shortly after this that he discovered Ranger Lake, believing 
that he was in Gaines County, Texas. To Arrington, too, goes 
the honor of finding the Lost Lakes, all of which were also in 
New Mexico. 

During his scouting trips, Arrington noted the influx of 
settlers in the Panhandle. His savings went into ranch lands 
and he decided to resign from the Rangers to cultivate his 
holdings. His resignation was effective as of August 31, 1882. 
But the people of Wheeler county realized what a valuable 
man he would be as a peace officer and asked him to run for 
the office of sheriff, which job he held for eight years, after 
which he went back to ranching until the owners of the Rock- 
ing Chair Ranch asked him to look after their interests. Says 
T. C. Richardson in The Handbook of Texas, regarding this 
ranch: 

“The Rocking Chair Ranche Company, Limited, as it 
was designated by its British owners, operated in Collingsworth 
and Wheeler counties from 1883 to 1896. The Rocking Chair 
band came to Collingsworth county from the Llano River 
county about 1879, and headquarters were established in 1880 
by John and Wiley Dickerson with two thousand head of cat- 
tle. The brand was acquired by A. Conkle of Kansas City 
and John T. Lytte of Medina county in 1881 and was regis- 
tered at Mobeetie, but it was a brand without a legal home 
until February 17, 1883, when Conkle and Lytte purchased 
150,400 acres of Houston and Great Northern Railroad land 
from the New York and Texas Land Company, Conkle and 
Lytte sold their land, brand and cattle to Earl W. Spencer and 
John Drew on April 3, 1883. 

“Drew, an Englishman, hastened to England to promote 
a new syndicate, and within five months, he resold the prop- 
erty to the ‘Rocking Chair Ranch Company, Limited.’ Prin- 
cipal owner was Sir Dudley Coutts Majoribanks, first Baron 
of Tweedmouth, John Campbell Hamilton Golden, Earl of 
Aberdeen, joined the enterprise in 1887. 
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“Drew returned to Texas as general manager, and Archi- 
bald John Majoribanks succeeded to his father’s title and be- 
came principal owner of the Rocking Chair and lead of the 
London office. With meticulous accuracy the younger Majori- 
banks reported the affairs at the ranch to his noble brother 
over a period of several years, during which conditions went 
from bad to worse. Finally Drew was discharged, and George 
W. Arrington was placed in charge—.” 

Mrs. Estrelle D. Tinker of Houston, Texas, wrote the 
History of the Rocking Chair Ranche for her Master’s Thesis 
at West Texas College in 1941. Regarding the part Captain 
Arrington played in the history of the ranch she has this to 
say: 

“Captain G. W. Arrington, better known as ‘Cap’ Arring- 
ton, was a man of courage and determination, respected and 
liked by everyone. He had many qualities that enabled him 
to fill the difficult position as manager of the Rocking Chair 
Ranche: first, he had been a member of the force of Texas 
Rangers and as such had become thoroughly familiar with 
conditions that existed in the Panhandle; second, he was also 
; an experienced cattle man in his own right, having invested 
some of his savings in rich cattle lands. The ranch that he 

purchased in 1882 was located in Wheeler county, and in 1885 
he registered his cattle brand on the books at Mobeetie. 
“Arrington was appointed the manager for the Rockers 
on July 14, 1893, but at this date the honorable Archie 
seemed to be unaware of the fact that any change had been 
made. —He and J. John Drew were dismissed from the ranch, 
—but Mrs. Drew refused to move from the house at Aber- 
deen. She claimed that the English syndicate had not financed 
the construction of the hotel, but that ic had been built with 
her own funds. Mrs. Drew, however, was firm in her determi- 
nation to stay at the house, and Captain Arrington was forced 
to take the matter to court. —When the Ranch later paid 
the fees required by law, Mrs. Drew evacuated the premises. 
“Captain Arrington, upon taking over his duties as mana- 
ger of the Rocking Chair Ranche, employed a range boss in 
the person of L. S. Grogg, better known as Smith Grogs. He 
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also recorded the Rocking Chair Brand on the books of the 
courthouse at Wellington since the Honorable Archibald and 
J. John Drew had failed to do this. The three-year period from 
1893 to 1896, with ‘Cap’ Arrington as manager, and Smith 
Grogg as range boss, was the friendliest, the gayest, the happi- 
est period in the entire existence of the Rocking Chair Ranche.” 

The ranch was sold in 1896 and Arrington moved to Ca- 
nadian, where he was not long idle. Again pressed into serv- 
ice as sheriff, he made headlines as we gather from this item 
in the Hardesty Herald: “Three Texas sheriffs, headed by 
Captain Arrington of Canadian, recently invaded the C. & A. 
country and arrested sixteen law breakers. If the deputy mar- 
shalls will only stand back and give the Texas sheriffs a show, 
it will not be long before desperadoes will steer clear of the 
Texas frontier.” (Feb. 26, 1895) “Captain Arrington re- 
ceived a telegram Wednesday morning stating that Jim Har- 
bolt was in jail at Ardmore, Indian Territory, and for him to 
get papers and come after him. He left that evening on a 
stock train” (Canadian Record June 24, 1897). The captain 
is buried in Mobeetie. On his tombstone we find: 


CAPTAIN G. W. ARRINGTON 
December 23, 1844—March 31, 1923 


A daring scout in Col. Mosby’s command during the Civil 
War. Captain of Company C of the Texas Rangers. Sheriff 
of Wheeler County and attached counties for eight years. A 
fearless officer to whom the frontier of Texas owes a debt of 
gratitude. 


BENJAMIN M. BAKER 


He was the son of Benjamin H. Baker and Eliza Baker. 
Born in Russell county, Alabama, on January 20, 1850, he 
came to Texas in 1868 and began to study law. Admitted to 
the bar in 1871, he hung out his shingle at Carthage, then 
a thriving little community. In the following year he married 
Emily Hull, of which marriage came three children. Intelli- 
gent, aggressive and honest, Baker was asked to run for the 
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State Legislature. In fact, he represented Rusk, Panola and 
Shelby counties in the 15th, 16th and 17th Legislatures so 
well did he perform his duties. Years later at a convention in 
Parnell, Texas, Chairman S. G. Carter said: 

“Believing the Panhandle country entitled to the Rep- 
resentative in Congress and having the utmost confidence in 
the ability and integrity of B. M. Baker of Hemphill county, 
he having served Texas with fidelity and honor in the three 
important branches of the State government and believing 
that he would be a fit associate for the brilliant men now 
representing Texas in the Congress of the United States, our 
delegate to the Congressional convention is hereby instructed 
to use all honorable means to secure his nomination.” (Ca- 
nadian Enterprise May 12, 1892) 

In January 1883 he became Secretary of the State Board 
of Education which appointed him first State Superintendent 
of Education, for which reason Baker School in Canadian was 
named after him. He served until 1887 when he moved to 
the new city of Canadian, becoming one of the original lawyers 
and settlers of that community. With L. Pugh he founded 
the Canadian Enterprise, one of the newsiest and best written 
papers of early day Panhandle history. After several years he 
sold his share to Defibaugh & Hood, who incorporated it into 
the Canadian Record. Baker served as judge of the Thirty- 
first District Court from 1890 to 1916. He retired to private 
practice in 1917 and died at Canadian on May 21, 1918. 


_ Cor. GEORGE BERRY 


Here was a veritable mountain of a man; from what I 
hear, the biggest ever to hit Canadian. He was jovial withal. 
He loved people and hated solitude. One thing about the 
colonel, he had an abiding faith in Canadian; that is why he 
moved from Mobeetie to the new railroad town. He set up the 
first business establishment here where the Magnolia station 
and the barber shop stand on the corner of Main Street and 
Highway 60. As was customary in those frontier days, he 
opened a combination saloon and opera house. It was at Berry’s 
that the first dance on record was held in Canadian. 
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“The most brilliant and enjoyable ball ever given in the 
Panhandle was given in Berry’s Opera House Wednesday eve- 
ning. It was the occasion of the completion of the opera house 
and a large number of guests had been invited from our neigh- 
boring city of Mobeetie, Texas, and from several of the large 
cattle ranches. The veteran musicians E. E. Hall and W. F. 
Fleming with their orchestra furnished the music. The pro- 
gram consisted of the latest opera selections and dance music 
of the day. The guests from abroad wore very beautiful toilets 
(i.e., fancy evening gowns, lipstick, etc.) and the bevy of 
beauties from Mobectie are to be congratulated on their ex- 
ceedingly charming appearance. If Mobeetie ever had any- 
thing to be proud of she certainly should be proud of her 
many handsome and bewitching young ladies. 

“The success of the ball is due largely to Col. George 
Berry who had worked unceasingly to make it an affair long to 
be remembered. The following is a list of guests attending, 
which is all we could learn. If there should be any person’s 
name omitted by us we beg them to pardon us as we did not do 
so intentionally: Miss Ida Le Farce, Miss Annie Fleming, Miss 
Lula Seese, Miss Dottie Wickisser, Miss Katie Roberts, Mrs. 
J. L. Dickinson, Miss Susie Shick, Mrs. Joyce—all of Mobeetie. 
Maggie Shaw, Mrs. Hally, Mrs. James Stamey, Mr. Stamey, 
Canadian. Miss Olive Bailey, Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Spears, Mrs. 
Aikens, Mrs. Hays, Miss Minnie Edwards—Springer’s Ranch. 
Mrs. Fulton, Kiowa (Kansas). Mrs. W. N. Peet, Miss Allie 
Peet, Mrs. Yeager. Mrs. Delaney, City. Gents: T. T. McGee, 
Van Stickley, Frank Dorn, Ben Killgrove, B. M. Baker, J. J. 
Sutherland, City. F. L. Bennett, Charles Frickey, Julius Ris- 
ing, John Dickinson—Mobeetie. A. Needham, Charles Whaley 
—City. Capt. James Sutton of Fort Elliott, George Aikens— 
City. Tom Lewis, Mobeetie. Sheriff Thomas Williamson, 
Greer County. Hon. L. E. Finch, Isaac Ford, R. M. McKay, 
and a host of other names are listed which gives the complete 
roster of early Hemphill and Wheeler county pioneers. Berry’s 
place was known as The White Elephant and advertised it- 
self as: 

“Agents for Phil Besto’s celebrated beer and the renowned 
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Stonewall whiskey. George B. Berry & Co. (Canadian Free 
Press Nov. 27, 1887) 

“Mr. George Berry and company of this city have just 
received a fine lot of cigars, amounting to 50,000. They con- 
sist of the very finest Havana and domestic cigars. The Mex- 
ican cigars which they have are the finest ones sold in the 
United States and when once smoked no other kind will ever 
do. Messrs. Berry & Co. are selling in the job lots and intend 
to supply the Panhandle of Texas.” (Crescent) 

“George B. Berry, first on ground in the city of Canadian 
with lumber to locate for a building. The Berry brothers have 
one of the largest buildings in the city which they occupy 
as a saloon and billiard hall.” (Canadian Free Press April 11, 
1888). One might add that Berry’s place was known as The 
Berry Opera House in 1887-88 and strolling companies played 
to appreciative audiences there until another place of enter- 
tainment was built. 

The Berry family had a “chain store” system of cantinas. 
George placed his cousin Tom in charge of the White Ele- 
phant and opened a place in Panhandle. ‘George B. Berry, 
the original “White Elephant” came over from Panhandle City 
Friday. George has placed another White Elephant at Higgins 
and will supply the thirsty there. (Crescent May 10, 1888) 
Jim Berry, the other partner, had an argument with a Cana- 
dain butcher who picked up a tobacco cutter and hit him 
over the head with it. Jim was taken to Kansas City hospital, 
where he died within three days. The butcher had no intention 
of death in the affair but rather of self-defense for such he 
pleaded, claiming that Jim Berry came at him with a knife, and 
he picked up the tobacco cutter to defend himself. 

The Berrys were all big men physically. The colonel 
leased his Canadian building to his brother who eventually 
~sold out when Canadian voted dry. George went to Kansas 
City, where he took a ninety-year lease on a hotel. Tom, Jim’s 
younger brother, leased the cantina from Jim’s widow, but 
was forced to close with the advent of the W. C. T. U. 
and the voting of the city dry, there was no rise for him to 
remain in Canadian. George was so large that when he died 
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they had to cut out a window from the hotel to bring in 
his coffin and leave it out until he was buried. The Berrys, 
although not in a business you would relish talking about, did 
much for the progress of Canadian. George still holds the 
distinction of being the first business man to open up a going 
concern here. 

Col. George Berry was about fifty years old at the time 
of his death. Six months previous to his demise, he left Kan- 
sas City for Los Angeles in the hopes of regaining his health. 
He suffered from Bright’s Disease. He served in the Upper 
House of the City Council of Kansas City. At the time of his 
election he weighed 335 pounds and a special chair had to 
be made for him. He had a distinct Southern accent and the 
first thing he always said after greeting you for the first time 
was: “I’m from Alabama. I thought you'd like to know.” As 
a young man he walked from Alabama to Texas, after which 
he went to Kansas City to work in a restaurant near the stock- 
yards, then came to Mobeetie and next Canadian as one of the 
Original 300. The money he made out of his liquor business 
he invested in stock and real estate in Kansas City. At the 
time of his death he had already amassed a small fortune. He 
died in Los Angeles in 1910 and was taken to Kansas City 
for burial. 


Tom BERRY 


He was a native of Alabama and came to Mobeetie when 
that town was organized. He worked for a time on the An- 
chor T Ranch and was well liked by all the cowboys. He 
worked for a time with his brother, George, and in 1891, built 
a frame building on Main Street in partnership with his brother, 
Jim, where they conducted a liquor business. When Canadian 
voted dry, he went into the cattle business. He also operated 
a restaurant in Canadian for many years and was quite a hunter. 
He was once voted the best shot in Hemphill county. Tom 
loved music and helped organize early day bands and orchestras. 
He, himself, played the clairnet and several stringed instru- 
ments. He married in 1897, and had three children, all of whom 
preceeded him in death. He served as City Clerk in Canadian 
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for a term. All Canadian loved jovial Tom Berry and mourned 
his loss. He died on January 14, 1943. 


Ep BRAINARD 


He was born in Boston, Mass. on July 4, 1860. Shortly 
afterwards his parents moved to Sparrowbrush, New York. 
Ever an avid reader, tales of the west stirred him and he decided 
to come out to the plains country to live the life of a cowboy. 
He worked for a time for Joe Morgan on Morgan Creek and 
the story of his ride for a doctor when Joe came down with the 
smallpox has been told in every book ever written about this 
area. Later, he went to work for “Big King” David Hargrove 
at the Springer Ranch. 

First employed as a cowhand for fifteen dollars a month, 
he saved his money and soon had a ranch of his own. He also 
took an interest in the banking business at Canadian. He, too, 
may be numbered among the Original 300. In December, 1901, 
he married Kittie Belle Fullerton of Sparrowbrush. 

“The bride, on the maternal side, is descended from two 
pioneer families in this country, the DeWitts and VanFreden- 
bergs, who came to New York from Holland in 1658. She is 
therefore, connected with many of the old Dutch families on 
Long Island, New York City, in the Hudson Valley and other 
parts of the states of New York and New Jersey. On the side 
of her father, the late Peter M. Fullerton, she is connected 
with the numerous and prominent Fullerton family, whose head, 
William Fullerton, came from Dublin, Ireland, to the United 
States in 1786.” 

“Mr. Brainard is a native of Massachusetts. His parents 
came to Sparrowbrush in his boyhood, and he was educated 
there. Some years ago he removed to Texas and invested in 
the cattle-ranching business. He has acquired considerable in- 
terests in that line and owns several extensive ranches. He is 
secretary of the association of cattle growers in northwestern 
Texan. He is a man of high character and irreproachable in all 
his relations. He has been a lifelong acquaintance of his wife 
and their marriage is a happy culmination of longtime friend- 
ship. . .” (Canadian Record, Dec. 26, 1901) 
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Ed Brainard worked for the Bar C ranch in 1877 and be- 
came ranch foreman at the age of twenty-one. He served for 
many years on the executive committee of the Texas South- 
western Growers Association. He was a member of Canadian 
City Commission for eight years. Mrs. Brainard died in July, 
1941; Ed Brainard died following a long illness on August 20, 
1942. 

Mrs. CATHERINE C. BROWN 


She was born in Dublin, Ireland, 1845. In infancy she 
was taken to England, where she was reared. It was twenty 
years before she saw her native country again. She married 
John Brown in Carlow, Ireland, on February 14, 1865. They 
came to America in 1867 and lived in New York for a time 
before going to Now Orleans, where Mr. Brown joined the 
army. They made their home in various frontier posts to March 
1881, when they moved to Fort Elliott from Fort Griffin. Hon- 
orably discharged from the service, Mr. Brown bought a ranch 
on the headwaters of Gageby creek where he lived until 1912 
when the family moved to Canadian. In August, 1913, Mr. 
Brown died. There were seven children in the family. Mrs. 
Brown died in August, 1923. 

Lypia JANE BURNETT 


Lydia Jane Burnett, the third daughter of James and Mrs. 
James B. S. Burnett, was born on August 11, 1850, at Par- 
rotsville, Tennessee, just across the river from Asheville, North 
Carolina. Her great-grandfather who settled on the banks of 
the Tennessee river was given quite a land grant by the king 
of England, which included five miles of land on each side of 
the river. Later this was divided among the children. Each 
son received a mile of land and a negro woman. When Lydia 
Jane was eighteen she moved with her parents to Iowa. There 
she married the village postmaster, Mr. Farmer. Following his 
death, which left her with two girls, the present Mrs. Eva 
Black of Higgins and Mrs. F. A. Glenn of Tyler, she moved 
with her parents to south Texas. It was there she met and 
married Henry Eubank who was sheriff of McCullah, Texas, 
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for three terms. They came to the Panhandle in 1881, being 
induced to do so by the persuasive powers of her brother-in-law, 
Dee, and his partner Tom Connell, then cattlemen in No Man’s 
Land where, believe it or not, grass was actually free and 
plentiful. 

At that time the only means of travel in this section was 
either by foot, on horseback or by wagon. The Burnetts came 
here in two covered wagons drawn by four horses. One of 
the horses gave trouble on that trip. Every night the Burnetts 
had to think up a new way to get that horse started in the 
morning. Once they even started a fire under him. They settled 
along Wolf Creek and their first home was a shanty which 
gave way to a fairly comfortable dugout. The lumber for 
their first home was freighted from Dodge City, two hundred 
miles away. Mrs. Eubank loved flowers and trees. In spite of 
the ridicule from neighbors, she sent away to a nursery for 
some, had an acre of land ploughed and set out the nursery stock. 
Every tree grew and in a few years the family was enjoying 
fresh fruits. The apple orchard lasted until comparatively re- 
cent date. Her son, H. C., better known as Hank, was born 
in Mobeetie, where the family resided for a short time. Loda 
(Mrs. Freeman) was born in Canadian, where her mother con- 
ducted a hotel. Dee and Louise were born out on the ranch at 
Wolf Creek. Another daughter died in infancy. Mr. Eubank 
became county judge of Ochiltree county. Later when Glazier 
gave promise of becoming a city the family built a residence 
there. Judge Eubank died in 1917; a year later, to the day, 
their son Will died in Miles City, Montana. In 1936 Mrs. Eu- 
bank suffered a stroke which left her a wheel chair patient. 
Her son Tom, with the help of several relatives, took care of 
her. He had been her assistant in running the Glazier Hotel. 
Before that he had owned and operated the Cottage Hotel. 
This was a two-story picturesque building used as a home, hotel 
and eating establishment. It has been said that perhaps no 
building in this section of the Panhandle has comfortably housed 
more pioneers, especially freighters, cowboys and cattlemen 
than this Cottage Hotel. Mrs. Freeman then took care of her 
mother, building her a beautiful cottage so that she could live 
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out her last years in peace. It was built on the old home site 
where the old Cottage Hotel for years had been their home. 
Mrs. Eubank was ninety-six when she died, September 1946. 
Ida Farrell, that wonderful biographer for early Hemphill 
county residents, wrote a beautiful tribute to her in the Ca- 
nadian Record for September 12, 1946. 


FRANK BURGETT 


He was born at Pawnee, Nebraska, May 8, 1858, and 
came to the Panhandle in 1884. He worked on the Sam Isaacs 
ranch for many years. He is listed among the Original 300. 
He never married nor was he known to have a living relative 
at the time of his death, which occurred on August 4, 1939. 
He is buried at Canadian. 


RicHARD (Dick) BUSSELL 


If one were asked to choose the most colorful character 
ever to live in Canadian, Dick Bussell would receive the reward. 
Plainsman, Indian Fighter, Buffalo Hunter, Indian Scout, Pi- 
oneer, County Judge and a host of other things all Canadian 
took him to its heart as the Grand Old Man before he shuffled 
off the mortal coil, at the ripe old age of nearly ninety. 

Born on November 18, 1845, in Madison County, Illinois, 
he grew up as a farm lad with very little schooling since in those 
days real education centered in hard work and the school of 
experience. When he was in his teens the family moved to a 
farm near St. Joseph, Missouri. After a short time here Dick 
decided to strike out on his own and went to Larned and then 
Fort Leavenworth in Kansas. That was in 1865. The follow- 
ing year he made a trip from Fort Leavenworth to Salt Lake 
City, a distance of nearly fifteen hundred miles, with a freight- 
ing outfit hauling government supplies by ox team. On this 
trip the outfit encountered so many buffalo that he conceived 
the idea of hunting buffalo and selling their hides for profit. 
Thus he is to be numbered among the first of those who 
brought their Sharps rifles to the Panhandle to exterminate the 
bison and in doing so gave room to the rancher for the rise in 
the cattle market. 
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In 1867 he began his buffalo hunting career which lasted 
almost ‘continuously for almost a decade. He first hunted on 
the Kansas prairies, for the railroad had not as yet split the 
herds. It was in 1868, while camped with about 125 other 
hunters in the Solomon river valley in Kansas, that he saved 
a family of settlers from being taken by the Indians when he 
shot down six of the attackers and put the rest to flight. These 
went for help while Bussell brought the family to the hunters’ 
camp for safety. The yelling Kiowas surrounded the camp, but 
the marksmanship of one hundred and twenty-five hunters 
was more than a match for them so they decided on a siege. 
For two weeks they kept a tight ring around the camp, from 
which there was no way of escaping for help for the prairie 
was treeless and every move was closely watched. After two 
weeks the Indians decided to give up. To attack would mean 
the loss of too many warriors and it was useless to believe 
they could starve them out with so much buffalo meat at their 
disposal. 

His other service to the government in those days was 
helping to keep the Indians back while the railroad was being 
built in Kansas. He served a twofold purpose: as a scout and 
as a supplier of meat. General Harkey had come in with sev- 
eral hundred soldiers and he rounded up a number of hunters 
to keep both the railroad workers and the soldiers supplied 
with bison steaks, much to the disgust of the Indians who 
felt that with the slaughter of the buffalo they would be 
bottled up into reservations which is exactly what happened. 
The Indian was fighting for his freedom to roam the plains at 
will as for the preservation of his meat market. He gave 
both the soldiers and the construction crews a mighty hot 
time. 

Following the Treaty at Medicine Lodge and the commer- 
‘cialization of the buffalo hide, Dick and his brother came to 
the richer fields in the Texas Panhandle which was actually 
contrary to the Treaty but not to the pocketbook of the 
hunter. 

“IT remember one time when we were hunting around on 
the present site of the town of Canadian. It was about the 
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exact spot where the courthouse now stands. The killing was 
unusually good so I got one hundred and fifteen buffalo 
before I thought about it. After I killed them I skinned 
them and I finished before the others got through. And just 
as I finished a big rainstorm broke. The skinners were paid 
twenty cents for each buffalo they skinned and their average 
earning a day amounted to about five dollars.” 

In the spring of 1875 Bussell and his outfit hauled their 
hides down and cleaned them and.sold them to the Lobenstein 
Company in Leavenworth. They brought in 2,500 hides. At 
first they traded them for supplies but later they got money 
for them. They went back to Fort Griffin (Texas) and heard 
that the buffalo were coming in thick. The Bussell Brothers 
hired four men, got good horses, wagons and supplies and 
camped out on Mulberry creek. About May 1, they built a 
dugout about thirty miles south of where the city of Claren- 
don now stands. The hunting was so good there that they 
remained a month. About this time word got around that the 
government was planning a fort somewhere in the Panhandle. 
In the hopes of selling supplies to the soldiers they broke camp 
and moved to Cantonment creek hunting wild turkey, deer 
and other game. When the soldiers finally arrived over near 
the present town of Mobectie on the Sweetwater, Dick was 
one of the first to spot them. Indeed, he watched the entire 
process of fort building from the first turn of the shovel to 
the driving of the last nail and lived long enough to see 
the once flourishing fort moved away from the spot and 
flatten out to prairie level once again as if it had never been 
there. 

The Bussell outfit then moved over to Boggie creek and 
on to an attractive elm grove that clustered about the banks 
of the Red Deer. Here he started another camp. No sooner 
settled than pestering Indians came to investigate the possi- 
bility of scalps. Dick ordered his men to fire their first volley 
over the heads of the Comanches in an effort to scare them 
away. The ruse worked and they were never again bothered. 
Dick loved music and always managed to have a musician in 
his outfit. His cook at Red Deer was Slapjack Bill for want 
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of knowledge of his real name and together with one of the 
skinners known as Scorpion Mack, with a banjo apiece which 
Dick bought them, they let out with a bunch of original cow- 
boy songs which would have delighted the heart of El Senor 
Don Frank Dobie, that wonderful author who has done so 
much to preserve the glories of the range for future Texans. 
Said Dick years later: 
“One day when we came in from hunting Slapjack Bill 
ran excitedly to Scorpion Mack and told him that he had just 
finished writing a new song. Mack told him to sing it a few 
times to him so that he could learn to strum it on his banjo. 
After supper Flapjack sang it for all of us; then the pair sang 
a duet. I hear that song lots now on the radio. I am old now 
and my hearing is impaired but the song I hear over the air 
waves is very much the song we heard that night by the 
campfire. It is called Home on the Range.” Dick, a wonderful 
story teller, can tell us in his own words some of the events 
of his life. 
“On July 31st I rode to Fort Elliott where there was a 
market for the hides. The trader there agreed to buy them 
if I could get them to the trail where his freight train went 
by. We couldn’t put but about twenty-five hides on at a 
time which gave us one good hell of a time hauling them down. 
We had over a thousand and it took us over a month to get 
them all in. We went on to Fort Elliott for supplies and 
then down to our old stand on Mulberry creek. There we 
loaded up everything and moved on to the Clear Fork of the 
Brazos, about where the city of Sweetwater now stands. That 
winter was my best. We counted 6,000 hides at the end of 
the season. We were about sixty-five miles from Fort Griffin. 
There was no road in those days and we had to go down Clear 
Fork to keep out of the hills. I arrived at Fort Griffin about 
~the First of May 1876 just when the area was wrapped up 
in a terrible Indian scare. No one would go with me to sell 
the hides and for further hunting. I got two seven yoke teams 

and as I set out alone with one wagon a big lanky Negro who 
said he wasn’t afraid of Indians jumped on the other wagon 
and off we went. When we got the hides and came back 
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with them we couldn’t get the price we thought worth while 
so we drove on to Dallas where we disposed of them in three 
trips. The buffalo came early in 1876 so I went north in May 
up to Three Hole creek near Quitaque (Get Away From Here 
in English) creek. I stayed there about three years. I also 
moved along to Pease creek. During these years I accounted 
for four thousand buffalo. I took them to Sherman to sell. 

“When I went to Sherman I bought myself a suit. I 
paid twenty-five dollars for it and to this day I don’t in 
thunderation know what I bought it for as there was no 
place I could wear it to. But I took it along to the camp 
and eventually it was stolen. In 1878 I camped between Grape 
Vine Creek and Duck Creek, about five miles from the present 
town of Roaring Springs. Here I killed deer and antelope. 
Next Bob Willey and Tom Coggins got me to work for them - 
for a year as a cowboy mostly because I knew the country 
so well. Then I went to Mobeetie.” 

At Mobeetie he worked for Thomas Riley and shortly 
after Canadian was founded Dick came to Canadian in the 
employ of Henry Hamburg, the banker, Dick helped to lay 
out the town site of Canadian. Said the Canadian Record in 
1895: 

“Bussell & Wright have with their main building (livery 
barn) six lots measuring 40 by 100 with spacious yards and 
every accommodation for freighters from cooking rooms to 
bed rooms. The handsome stable has 93 stalls and there are 
about two hundred horses about the place all the time. They 
have other stables and yards near the railway. Richard Bus- 
sell was born in Illinois and among his early experiences was 
freighting from Leavenworth to Salt Lake and after farming 
for a time in Kansas he engaged in buffalo hunting from 
1870 to 1878 and then located at Mobeetie, from whence he 
came to Canadian at its birth in 1887. John R. Wright was 
born in Wales and came to the United States in 1868, locating 
in New York State. He came to Texas in 1870 and in 1882 
to the Texas Panhandle. He was cook on the Bar CC ranch 
and accountant for Henry Hamburg of Mobeetie. He rail- 
roaded and held other jobs. In 1885 he went into the cattle 
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business on his own account and in May 1894 bought a half 
interest in the livery stable. He has six sections of land on 
the Sweetwater.” 

In 1896 Dick Bussell married Mattie Galaher at Canadian. 
She died in 1925. Mrs. Clifford Roth, a daughter, still lives 
in Canadian. When Wright sold out his interest in the livery 
stable it was bought by Vas Stickley. Later J. C. Studer bought 
out Stickley, and then Bussell. Shortly before World War I 
Dick served in the political field as county judge. He was 
a tall fine figure of a man and well liked. He died July 11, 
1935, and lies buried in Canadian. 


CANADIAN TREASURE HOUSE 
(The McQuiddy Home) 


When Henry Ramirez opened the door for me and showed 
me into the parlor I was never certain whether I was dazed 
by the flood of light or by the copious works of art that would 
have made a day in the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
seem like kid stuff compared to what was in store for me 
as I went from cellar to attic viewing what is probably the 
finest collection in northern Texas. Each room in the large, 
hospitable McQuiddy home is an art gallery in itself. Said 
Jean Sanders in the Amarillo Sunday News Globe (January 18, 
195.)2)': 

— *Tt would be difficult even to estimate the hours of work 
represented by the exquisite stories that have come to life on 
many canvases. Some of the larger ones, possibly 6 by 10 
feet in size, have taken over 400 hours to paint, which, re- 
duced to a workingman’s day, would run well toward two 
months of steady work. But since the painting has been done 
in a morn here and an afternoon there, the time spreads out 
to many months. One picture called “The Slave Market,’ was 
eight months in the painting. ... Not only is Mrs. Johnson’s 
home filled, but also her son’s home in Canadian and the house 
on his ranch, as well as the walls of many friends’ homes. 
The pictures, all told, represent about fifty years of the artist’s 
(Mrs. Johnson—Mrs. McQuiddy’s mother) life. 
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“Six or seven years after her marriage, Mrs. Johnson real- 
ized that the ‘western fever had an octopus grip on her hus- 
band which bound him more securely than Tennessee ever 
could. He did not ask her point-blank to leave the Tennessee 
home, but news days brought new talk of advantages out 
west for her three little brothers and little sister who had 
been thrown in her care at her mother’s death. The John- 
sons also had two children of their own, a girl of two and a 
boy of five... 

“When Mrs. Johnson was young she studied art with 
a man from Cincinnati by the name of McCoy, and later with 
a Mrs. Fugitt of Memphis and others. For about twenty years 
she taught art... . Her paintings invite the closest scrutiny, 
and minute observations reveal an unbelievable attention to 
detail. The colors are subdued and cultured, almost in no 
instance flaring or brilliant. There is a mellowness of rich old 
brocade in the tones, a delicacy of handling, a peacefulness 
of atmosphere which bares the underlying trend of the artist’s 
life.” 

If Gainsborough were to come to life today and inspect 
Mrs. Johnson’s Boy in Blue he would not be able to tell it 
from his own. In fact her copy is more restful. This Treasure 
House would take a volume in itself. The painted china, the 
statuettes from abroad, the rugs—all conspire to make this 
home one of the most valuable in the State of Texas if not 
in the Southwest. Canadians are invited to come in and browse 
about. Mrs. McQuiddy is not only a charming hostess, she is an 
accomplished musician. She has a personality and charm that 
would grace the White House. Whatever her future plans con- 
cerning this home, I am sure they will benefit the city of 
Canadian, for people have come from the four corners of the 
earth to view Canadian’s greatest asset, her Treasure House, the 


McQuiddy Home. 
We Cuil: 


The Canadian W.C.T.U. was organized November 26, 
1902, by that peerless woman—our beloved former State Presi- 
dent, Nannie Webb Curtis—with the following officers: Mrs. 
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J. F. Johnson, President; Mrs. J. T. Jackson, Recording Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Ed Carson, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. Mary 
Moody Young, Treasurer; Mrs. Ada Dawson, Superintendent 
of Mothers’ Meeting; Mrs. Ella Shaw, Flower Mission; Mrs. 
Sam Isaacs, S.T.I.; Mrs. I. N. White, Press Reporter; and 
twenty members. The membership soon increased in numbers 
until we had 150 enrolled. 

From the first local Option was our goal. This we achieved 
December 30, 1903, thirteen months and four days to be 
exact. We won by a large majority. The Christmas season 
that year was one of happiness for Canadian W.C.T.U. On 
we worked with renewed zeal, a happy group of women meet- 
ing every Wednesday afternoon, and that day in the week 
has been OUR day down through the years. The Liquor 
Traffic was at a loss what to do, they were losing revenue, 
and they could not stand to see happy homes and peaceful 
towns and a prosperous people. In two years the ‘wets’ called 
another election. That was indeed a very exciting time, as 
the old liquor people were subtle in their ways of trying to 
get support; however, the result of that second local option 
election was a glorious victory for the drys. 

And so dissatisfied were the ‘wets’ that they tried for a 
third time to bring liquor back; however, the third time in 
successsion we won a grand and glorious victory for our cause. 
At the first election that dynamic platform speaker and won- 
derful Christian woman, Mrs. A. C. Zehner, of Dallas, was 
sent to us by our Dear State President, Helen Stoddard. She 
remained with us through the election, inspiring men and 
women alike. The second election, Mr. Arthur Jones, of Dallas, 
came to us to help in the fight. The third election we man- 
aged ourselves. We had a large Union. We were aggressive 
and full of enthusiasm, ready to do everything worthwhile to 
-keep the high standards of our town, and to protect our 
youth from the liquor traffic. It was these things for which 
we fought in the Local Option elections. We began to look 
for a home of our own for our W.C.T.U. Finally we secured 
a most desirable site on a fine corner on Main Street. Here we 
built our building in 1914, nine years after we organized, at a 
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cost then of $10,000. In this building all the W.C.T.U. meet- 
ings are held. It has almost been a shrine to some of us. It 
is also a Community Center and in constant use for all Chris- 
tian meetings. We have designated two rooms to be used for 
a public library with ten thousand books. We call this library 
‘Pet? of the W.C.T.U. This project was conducted by our 
women voluntarily until 1939 when another organization offered 
to relieve the W.C.T.U. and took charge. They installed their 
own librarian, but in 1942 they ‘faded out’ and since then 
the city and county have paid a librarian. The W.GCaIs 
has paid all other expenses with the help of an annual bazaar. 
We did not hold the bazaar because of the flu epidemic dur- 
ing World War I and our building was used for a hospital 
where eighty patients were treated; only two were lost by 
death. Among our many activities during World War I, the 
W.C.T.U. took care of a little French girl for a year. 

We made 300 comfort bags for World War I and 50 for 
World War II. And much Red Cross work has been accom- 
plished beginning with the Red Cross February 12, 1938. Again 
it was through our beloved President’s (Mrs. Johnson) efforts 
that Memorial Day was observed. Also a cemetery association 
was organized, for all of which much credit is due to the 
wonderful co-operation of her W.C.T.U. women. Since Mrs. 
Johnson passed to her heavenly home we have worked on in 
our usual way, meeting every week, using the 4th Wednes- 
day as our social day—and usually well attended with a good 
program of music, readings, talks, etc., with delicious refresh- 
ments served by six hostesses. 

The task of enumerating some of our outstanding women 
is quite difficult, because all of our women have had some 
very striking characteristic to make them useful and helpful— 
each one has her talent, and used it for God’s Glory. Many 
of our comrades of other days have passed to their Heavenly 
reward. Next in line following Mrs. Johnson is Mrs. John H. 
Jones, our present Secretary, filling that office faithfully for 
over thirty years. By her inspiration and work with the co- 
operation of faithful members she has succeeded in keeping 
the Union together. She has been ably assisted by the Flower 
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Mission Director, Mrs. John Isaacs, who has filled that office 
ably for years. 

Our present (1947) officers are: Mrs. John H. Jones, Sec- 
retary; Mrs. W. C. Isaacs, Treasurer and Press Director; Mrs. 
John Isaacs, Flower Mission Director; Mesdames Wilber and 
Brainard are Directors of Mothers’ Meetings, furnishing us 
with fine programs. We have an S.T.I. Department—the Su- 
perintendent of our schools kindly appoints his English teacher 
as Director of that important department. The children in 
the grades write Temperance themes under the teacher’s direc- 
tion, and the best first and second are read at the March Moth- 
ers’ Meeting, and prizes awarded by the W.C.T.U. 

Here is a typical year’s program of Canadian W.C.T.U. 
The following Red Letter Days are observed: January—Review 
of Frances Williard’s life; February 17, observed with special 
program; March honored Neal Dow’s birthday; May—Special 
Mother’s Day program; June 9-22—Flower Mission and Nan- 
nie Webb Curtis’ birthday; September—Miss Willard’s birth- 
day observed; November we celebrate Thanksgiving with 
prayer services; December, a two-day bazaar to raise funds 
for upkeep of our W.C.T.U. building and help finance the 
public library which contains 10,000 books. 

The Canadian W.C.T.U. always begins planning and 
sewing for the bazaar in October, held each year always on 
the first Friday and Saturday in December. The W.C.T.U. 
of course sponsors it. But the entire town donates and patron- 
izes it. In our bazaar we have fancy aprons and library booths 
—all money taken in for the latter goes for the library fund. 
... We served turkey both days. ... Canadian W.C.T.U. 
has a record of having more non-resident members of any 
Union in the State of Texas because women who move away 
rarely ever let their membership dues lapse... .” Mrs. W. C. 
Isaacs in the Texas White Ribbon—March 1947—written when 
she was 92 years of age) 


Louis MINoR CARSON 


Born at Canton, Ohio, July 7, 1857, he moved west as 
a young man, working as a cowboy. In 1881 he was U.S. Mar- 
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shall at Pecos, New Mexico. Shortly before that he lived near 
Las Vegas and was one of the posse that helped Garrett cap- 
ture Billy the Kid at Stinking Spring. He came to the Pan- 
handle in 1887 and worked on the Laurel Leaf ranch. He 
also served as deputy sheriff under Capt. Arrington. When 
the Santa Fe railroad came to Canadian he was employed by 
the track foreman to help with the building of the road from 
Canadian to Miami and Panhandle City. He was one of the 
first settlers among the Original 300. He was also one of the 
earliest mail carriers in this part of the country. He drove 
a two-wheeled cart and horse on his mail route starting from 
Cheyenne, Oklahoma Territory, and changing horses at Wa- 
shita. He lived for some years in California but returned to 
Canadian, where he died on January 30, 1941. 


JAMES CAULFIELD 


He was born in Missouri in 1851. He was a descendant 
of the famous frontiersman, Daniel Boone. In 1870 he went 
West to Colorado as a buffalo hunter, after which he worked on 
cattle ranches. He went back to Dodge only to return to 
the Panhandle as a buffalo hunter in 1878. From there he 
went down to Fort Griffin. Next he landed a job as a wolf- 
trapper on the Bar C ranch. Next he was employed as fore- 
man of Vrainard’s Johns Creek Ranch which job he held 
until 1911. His health failing, he went to Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, where he sought to cure his rheumatism. In the spring 
of 1912 he suffered a stroke of paralysis and died on April 25, 
1916. 


JOHN A. CHAMBERS 


William Chambers took to wife one Sarah Elizabeth Bond. 
On August 11, 1860, their son, John A., was born in Hood 
county, Texas. On April 4, 1862, their daughter Sallie was 
born. Shortly before this event William enlisted in the Con- 
federate Army at Acton (March 12, 1862). Five months later 
he returned home (August) on sick leave, walked to his bed, 
lay down and died. For John and Sallie the next few years 
were known as the Lean Years of their lives. Corn bread, sor- 
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ghum molasses composed their diet. To make matters even 
worse their mother, broken by care and toil, died in 1864. 
Grandmother Bond took the two orphans under her wing and 
cared for them until her death in 1879. 

When John was nine years old he went to the Granbury 
school taught by Bryant Sears. This school was conducted in 
a 16 by 16 room of the courthouse on Courthouse Square. 
He attended school until he was fourteen then went to work 
on a farm in Hood county. He picked cotton with his sister 
and sold it in the public square at Granbury. He also gathered 
corn and sold it at fifty cents a bushel. He kept up this sort 
of existence until he was eighteen years of age when he de- 
cided to become a cowboy and followed the herds into Kansas. 
It was on one of these trips that he returned from Dodge broke 
and was given his first job as a cow hand on the Springer ranch 
in Hemphill county by foreman David Hargrave. Chambers, 
in telling his own story, said: 

“IT came to the Bar X ranch with J. W. Milwee. He 
was a herd boss for the Bar X. The first trip I made to Dodge 
City was as a driver with Milwee on a bunch of beef herds. 
These beef herds were driven in groups of about 1000 to 
1200 head. At the time I came there were three herds. Jim 
Hunt had the lead herd. He was a dangerous fellow but a 
good man. Frank Milwee had the second herd. He followed 
with the third herd of steers. This was in August 1882. We 
followed the Tuttle Trail. This was between the Chisholm 
Trail and the Jones and Plumer Trail. We went on north, 
crossing Wolf and Beaver creeks a few miles north and north- 
west of Camp Supply, then on across the Cimarron in No 
Man’s Land where Fort Dodge was located, one mile east of 
Dodge City down the river. We disposed of our beef herds 
speedily. We were there about a week. There were many feed- 
‘ers from the north looking for steers. These feeders were 
small farmers for the most part. ... When the Fort Worth 
and Denver built to Henrietta they shipped from there. Hen- 
rietta was a great town in those days. I have seen the sparks 
from the guns, liquor and red lights. I recall a noted duel 
there between Burgess and Donley. In the winter of ’82 and 
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83 I went back to Granbury, but soon the Western fever 
struck me again. In March 1883, myself and two other boys 
started out for the Bar X. After spending a short time at a 
line camp there we headed for Fort Elliott hunting for work 
on a ranch. We came to Mobeetie late on Saturday evening 
and our funds were so low we did not stop at a hotel or put 
our horses up at a wagon yard. We bought a little bacon, bread, 
coffee and pickles and went out on the Sweetwater creek, 
where we spent the night. It was cold Sunday morning. We 
went up town to a saloon as the saloon was the main stopping 
place in those days. It was the Pendleton Saloon. I had only 
thirty cents so I could not get into a card game. I just hovered 
about the stove warming myself. Dave Hargrave of the old 
Springer ranch came in looking for two men to work on the 
roundup. He offered me a job and after consulting with my 
two companions we decided that since it would be impossible 
for us all to get work together, I had better take the job. I 
received thirty dollars a month when I came to the Springer 
ranch. We handled about twenty thousand cattle that year 

John saved his money. He became acquainted with the 
Gerlach Brothers and Mose Hays, and together they formed 
the Gerlach Mercantile Company. In time Hays and Chambers 
formed their own Dry Goods Company and eventually it 
became the Chambers Dry Goods Company. Said The Ca- 
nadian Free Press for October 19, 1887, the year Canadian was 
founded: 

“During the past week the Chambers & Hays, Dr. Long- 
ley’s drug store, the brick building, Joseph Heine’s clothing 
emporium, McKnight’s addition, Col. Lyne’s restaurant . . . 
etc., are nearly completed.” 

After four years partnership with Hays, Chambers bought 
him out because Mose had a “hankering” for the cattle busi- 
ness and the open range and store life was too confining. Cham- 
ers operated the dry goods store alone for many years until 
John Zybach purchased an interest in 1922. They both sold 
out in 1928. Chambers served three terms as county treas- 
urer and for many years was the official U. S. Weather Ob- 
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server for the city of Canadian. He married Myrtle Winset 
in 1894. When he retired from the mercantile business he went 
about collecting notes for a biography of his life as well as 
for a history of Hemphill county. With two fingers he typed 
out three volumes of the Story of the Bashful Cowboy which is 
the most complete history of Hemphill county ever written. 
Members of his family should see to its publication without 
changing a word or the flavor of the work will be lost. He 
died on August 12, 1941, while still dickering with a publisher 
for the book. Much of the information for this book came from 
his unpublished manuscript which was loaned through the 
courtesy of his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Chambers. If anybody has the nack of making you feel at 
home it is this charming couple whose ancestors were pioneers 
from away back. 


WILLIAM ALLEN DONALDSON 


Born on July 22, 1858 at Fox Springs, Tennessee, he 
came to Texas when he was seventeen years of age and worked 
as a cowboy on the Matador ranch. He became one of the first 
bronc riders and buffalo hunters in the Panhandle. At the age 
of twenty-eight he married Eliza Anne Puckett of Powder 
Mill, Kentucky. Following their marriage they made their 
home at McKinney, Texas, for a few years, after which they 
settled at Cataline in 1889. He lived there until his wife died 
in 1929. He kept a store at Cataline and was postmaster there 
for a number of years. He also found time to conduct his 
cattle business. He died in November 1930. 


JouHn D. ELLER 


He was born at Kerrville, Texas, March 27, 1867 and 
moved to this area in 1886. He settled the little community 
of Eller Flats in the eastern part of the county. He married 
Ducilla Guthrie on June 17, 1896. He moved to Canadian 
in 1903 and died here on January 23, 1943. 


JoHNn HENRY FICKE 
He was born in Germany in 1859, going to New York City 
as a young man. There he opened a grocery store. Following 
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his marriage he came to the Panhandle with Dick Rathjen, 
leaving New York on April 13, 1886. The Fickes lived for 
a year on the Fred Rathjen place and in 1887 settled a claim 
on the North Fork of the Canadian. Later they settled in 
Canadian. Ficke Row, a street in Canadian, was so called be- 
cause Ficke owned about all the houses on that street. He 
died on March 16, 1940. 


Mrs. J. H. FIcKE 


She was born in Germany on May 9, 1859, coming to 
the United States when she was nineteen years of age. In 
New York City, following her marriage there in 1885, she 
and her husband heard of the opportunities in the Panhandle 
so they came to Wheeler county in 1886 in a covered wagon 
driven by a pair of mules. Their first home was a two-room 
dugout. They lived on the Sweetwater creek until 1912, when 
they moved to Canadian. She died in March 1944. 


WreLt1aAM Darius FISHER 


He was a native of Tallahassee, Florida. The year of his 
birth is given as 1867. He came to Canadian in 1895 and was 
prominent in civic and church affairs. His family moved to 
east Texas when he was seven years old. He attended the 
Jacksonville Institute, as a school famous for the many future 
prominent citizens it educated. This school was a sad _ loss 
to Texas when it burned down. He studied law in the office 
of former governor Tom Campbell at Longview, Texas. He also 
helped to organize Silverton county and became the county’s 
first attorney. Moving to Canadian in January of 1895, he 
soon distinguished himself as an able lawyer and a good actor. 
He often took leading roles at the Canadian Opera House 
and was especially noted for his Negro portrayals. 

“The law firm of Fisher and Palmer occupy an elegant 
suite of rooms in the Tubb building and are reckoned among 
the strong firms of the Panhandle bar. The senior member 
of the firm, W. D. Fisher, has been a resident of Canadian 
for the past fifteen years. He has succeeded in the practice of 
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law to the extent that he has taken his place among the 
wealthy men of the community. He has also been successful in 
other business lines here.” (Canadian Record Aug. 20, 1910) 

“The Tulia Herald is in receipt of a letter from a warm 
personal friend with the request that we say something in 
these columns in the interest of Judge W. D. Fisher, who as- 
pires to the office of Associate Justice of the Court of Appeals at 
Amarillo. Our personal acquaintance with the distinguished 
gentleman is most favorable but limited. However, we have 
known him for years professionally as a successful business 
man, learned in the law, devoted to his profession, a safe coun- 
seler and a Christian gentleman.” (Ibid June 1, 1916) 

Judge Fisher was president of the Texas-Oklahoma Fair. 
He died at Canadian January 18, 1941, leaving a widow (Edna 
Earl), two daughters, one son and one granddaughter. 


HENRY FRYE 


Frank Chambers called Henry Frye a “noted cowboy”. 
He mentions in his unpublished manuscript, the Life of a Bash- 
ful Cowboy, how Henry and his wife came into the Panhandle 
from Southern Colorado shortly after their first child was 
born. Their trip was a hectic one. Often they slept under 
the stars but their dreams were of cattle ranges. He says “they 
halted on the beautiful Washita.” There they built a dugout 
about five miles from the Fletcher & Donley road house and 
stage stand. Later when their herds grew they moved along 
the Sweetwater. There they built a model ranch house. Mrs. 
Frye was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Miller. Henry’s 
brother came in from Colorado and for a time they opened a 
store in Canadian. Later, this was dissolved and Henry ran 
the store alone, never giving up his ranch interests. Henry 
was well-known in Canadian for his interests in the civic ad- 
vancement of the community. He was among the first to help 
in any program that bettered educational facilities. Canadians 
still talk of the work Henry did for the community. Laura 
V. Hamner and Mrs. Porter both pay beautiful tribute to 
Henry Frye in their books. 
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Mrs. HENRY FRYE 


She was born in Burnett county, Texas, on June 28, 1862. 
Several weeks later her father, W. J. Miller, moved to Mc- 
Cullough county. When she was nine she went to Colorado to 
join her father who had taken a herd of cattle there and 
started back for Texas only to be snowbound at Pierceville, 
Kansas. They built a dugout there, across the railroad tracks 
from the spot where the year before the Indians had destroyed 
a dugout belonging to Tom O’Loughlin who figured promi- 
nently in the history of Mobeetie. 

It was while she was in Colorado that she first met the 
cowboy, Henry Frye, and while living in Dodge City, she mar- 
ried him on March 15, 1877. She was sixteen and he was 
twenty-six. In the summer of 1877 the Fryes came to Texas. 
They lived on the Washita for five years and when they 
left they sold their place to Robert Moody. Their grandchildren 
however, acquired back the old homestead. After selling the 
place they moved south, bought a thousand head of cattle and 
returned to settle on Sweetwater Creek. They built a rock 
house there in 1882. The land on the Sweetwater was bought 
from Dick Bussell. The Fryes later opened a store at Canadian: 
“W.E. Frye, brother to rancher Henry Frye opened the Frye 
Brothers Mercantile firm with J. W. Bradburn as head clerk” 
(Canadian Record—1894. But the firm did not last long and 
a few months later the notice of dissolution appeared in the 
Canadian Record. The Fryes later moved away from Canadian 
but often came for visits. Mrs. Frye died shortly after her 
husband. Henry Frye died on August 14, 1941. 


GEORGE GERLACH 


George was probably the most widely known merchant 
ever to do business in Hemphill county. He was born at 
Virden, Illinois, on February 8, 1863. His father, Joseph, was 
a pioneer stone mason and contractor. While George learned 
the art from his dad, he felt no attraction to the business 
and started out on his own as a wage earner by hoeing corn 
for fifty cents a day. He came to Texas in the wake of the 
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buffalo hunters and settled on Horse Creek seven miles from 
the present site of Canadian. Here he had a unique business 
mixed in with his farming. He built corrals for freighters who 
drove their teams along the Fort Elliott—Camp Supply—Fort 
Dodge road, cooked their meals for them, sold them merchan- 
dise and often put them up for the night. 

Later he had a small store on Clear Creek (1887) which 
was the first in Hemphill County. Here he was in partnership 
with his brother, John. The partnership was dissolved a year 
later. Following this venture he opened the Gerlach Lumber 
Yard and made the selling of coffins a specialty. It was said 
that from Gerlach’s store a man could build his home, fur- 
nish it, supply it with groceries, get his farming implements, 
and, when tired of life buy his coffin for his eternal rest. The 
store burned in 1916. George was the founder of the Canadian 
Hardware Company and Everybody’s Dry Goods and Clothing 
Store. 

In 1890 he married Dora E. Knollenberg of Jacksonville, 
Ill. Capitolia Gerlach, so well known in Canadian before moving 
to Woodward, Oklahoma, was his sister. George Gerlach died 
on December 29, 1937. 


Mrs. GEORGE GERLACH 


Dora Knollenberg was born at Jackson, Ill., on May 13, 
1866, and came to Canadian as the bride of George Gerlach 
in 1890. With her husband she helped found and build up 
the city of Woodward, Oklahoma. She was prominent in 
W.C.T.U. work and other social work in and about Canadian. 
Her home was the first two-story home to be built in Cana- 
dain. She died in Dallas on March 11, 1952. 


H. G. Hanson 


He was born in Kentucky on June 3, 1864 and married | 
Elizabeth Harris of Wichita, Kansas, in 1890. He came here 
as a railroader in 1887 as one of the Original 300. He lived 
in Canadian until 1921 when he moved to California. He 
returned to Canadian in 1941 and died here on May 16, 1943. 
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Davip MoFFETT HARGRAVE 


David Moffett Hargrave was born in Quebec, Canada, in 
1843. When two years old, his parents moved to Wisconsin. 
There he went to school until tales of the great cattle drives 
to Kansas stirred his imagination and he decided to live the 
roving life of a cowboy. He went to Kansas while still in his 
teens and worked about the cow camps at Abilene, Caldwell, 
Dodge, Wichita and Hayes. Desiring to learn more about the 
cattle business he worked on ranches near Great Bend and 
Medicine Lodge, after which he came into the Panhandle as 
foreman of the old Springer Ranch. He was a tall man well 
over six feet and was affectionately called “King David” by 
his cowboys. The marriage of the two hundred and thirty 
pound ranch boss came as a surprise to his friends: “D. M. 
Hargrave left some time ago ostensibly on a visit to relatives 
in Kansas City. He went away a bachelor and surprised all 
his friends by returning home a benedict. We understand 
that the ceremony was performed at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
where Miss Polly was visiting.” (Canadian Record—1894) 

David Hargrave, J. A. Chambers, Mose Hays and Jim 
Mabron operated the T. C. ranch. Chambers was ever grateful 
to Hargrave for giving him his start in the Panhandle when 
he employed him on the old Springer ranch. Chambers never 
forgot this. “D. M. Hargrave was down from his ranch the 
other day and reports his cattle as having passed through in 
good shape. He is the only stockman we have heard of so far 
that has lost no cattle from the bad weather of last week.” 
(Ibid April 4, 1895) 

There was the time too, when King David tried to ford 
the Canadian, but the river was higher than he suspected 
and he stood in the way of drowning but fortunately cattle- 
man Lewis chanced by, threw -him a rope and saved his life. 
On another occasion he and his father-in-law could not ford 
Morgan creek and they were stranded for a week. Those were 
really pioneer times. In order to give an education to his 
children Mr. Hargrave moved his family to Canadian, although 
he continued to operate the ranch at Morgan creek. He served 
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for a time as County Commissioner of Hemphill county as 
well as school trustee in Canadian and trustee at the bank. 
His health failing, he sold his ranch to Jessie and Otto Yokley 
for the reputed sum of one hundred thousand dollars. Com- 
mented the editor of the Canadian Record: ‘“‘This is one of 
the largest business transactions in Hemphill county in years.” 
(Canadian Record April 19, 1928.) This ranch contained 
9,527 acres. But he had no time to enjoy his old age. Shortly 
after this transaction he expired. The date of death is given 
as May 11, 1928. He was one of the few pioneers in the 
Panhandle before the city of Canadian was founded. 


Mrs. ANNIE Mary HarGRAVE 


Mrs. Annie Mary Hargrave was born in Hayes, Kansas, 
in 1870, and came to this part of the country with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Polly, in 1877, locating on Commis- 
sion Creek, south of the present town of Higgins. Her father 
had a stage coach station there and was also the first drug- 
gist (who was not a doctor) in this section, which proved very 
helpful in getting along with the Indians. 

The family moved to what is now Hemphill county be- 
fore either Hemphill county or Roberts county was organized. 
There were only two or three families here at the time. Mr. 
Polly was the first county judge in Hemphill county and 
later became postmaster of Canadian, conducting the postoffice 
at the rear of his drugstore. 

Mrs. Hargrave attended school at the Nazareth Acad- 
emy under the direction of the Sisters of St. Joseph (which 
school continues in operation to this day) from the fall of 
1882 to 1887. 

While Annie Polly was attending school her father bought 
Joe Morgan’s ranch on Morgan’s Creek (1885). Here is where 
she met David Moffett Hargrave, who visited with the Pollys’ 
quite often on his trips from Springer’s ranch where he was 
foreman. 

She married David in 1894 at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
where she had been visiting friends she had met during her 
school years in Kansas. This was not a hasty marriage for she 
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had been corresponding with David Hargrave for some time 
and he was well aware that she would be in Arkansas. 


During the first year of their marriage the couple lived 
in what is now Elsie Street in Canadian while they were build- 
ing their house on Morgan Creek, as Judge Polly who was 
considering retiring from ranching had turned the ranch over 
to his son-in-law. 

During their residence on Morgan Creek three children 
were born to them, Drew, Temple and Elizabeth (now Mrs. 
E. R. Cloyd). 


In the spring of 1903, his two boys now of school age, 
David built a home in Canadian and in the fall of the same 
year moved in so that his sons would be able to attend school. 
This house is now the residence of Mrs. E. R. Cloyd. For 
three years they lived in Canadian during the school term and 
at the ranch during vacation time, finally making Canadian 
their permanent residence. 


Mrs. Hargrave was noted for her kindness and was al- 
ways a good neighbor. She was a life-long member of the 
Catholic Church—in fact, she was baptised by an old priest 
who made a yearly trip through that part of the country, al- 
ways paying her parents a visit, and arriving that year in time 
to perform the baptismal service for her when she was only 214 
hours old. She was a faithful and devoted member and it was 
she who donated the lots for a church where the Sacred Heart 
Church now stands. 


She was 76 years old at the time of her death, September 1, 
1946. 


Most Hays 


Mose Wesley Hays, one of the real early pioneers of Hemp- 
hill county, was born at Bowling Green, Kentucky, May 10, 
1853. While still a child his parents moved to Missouri, then 
to Colorado. There Mose was educated and grew to manhood. 
His father, William M. Hays, joined the Confederate army 
during the Civil War, was captured and died in a prison camp. 
This left an impression on Mose and one could ever afterwards 
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note a sad expression about the eyes that he carried with him 
through life, although he was normally jolly and gay. 

When he was eighteen, tales of cattle drives, buffalo camps, 
scouting parties on the high plains so intrigued him that he 
ventured out on his own as a cowboy. He worked on the 
Loomis Ranch in Nevada, saving his meager earnings towards 
the day when he would be able to purchase stock of his own. 
He married Lou Turner in Colorado and with his brother-in- 
law, Joseph Morgan, he decided that the time was ripe to buy 
cattle. In 1877 he went to Padre Island and bought a herd of 
sturdy Mexican cattle. After trailing herd for six months they 
reached the Panhandle and settled on Big Timber Creek. He 
increased the herd and later moved to Hemphill county. 

For a time he went into business with J. A. Chambers, 
the Gerlach Brothers and decided that perhaps the mercantile 
business was for him after all. In 1888 he sold his share to 
George Gerlach and threw in with Chambers as Hays & Cham- 
bers Dry Goods Company. Four years later he sold out to 
Chambers and bought the Springer Ranch. Annually, he sent 
cattle to the northern and eastern markets, in addition to selling 
some of them to local Texas buyers. 

After a time he sold out in Hemphill county and moved 
near Higgins. His wife died at Higgins in April 1910. Oni 
April 17, 1912 he married Bessie C. Long of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He sold out in the Panhandle and moved to San An- 
tonio, where he lived the life of a retired cattleman until the 
date of his death on February 20, 1938. 


Erra HENDERSON 


As crippled and sick as she is, Mrs. Etta Henderson always 
has a smile and a good word for the visitor. She has a sense of 
humor that is to be envied. She remembers the early days when, 

~as a young mother, she came to her ranch near the site of the 
present town of Gem, then an uninhabited desolate place where 
once in a while a cowboy came by to break the monotony. The 
Hendersons came to the Panhandle from Grand, Oklahoma. 
took so sick that it was thought best to send to Oklahoma for 
Etta had a seven-year-old daughter at the time and the girl 
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Dr. Newman, who passed away a short time ago, at Shattuck. 
The river was swollen and Rennie Henderson had to swim 
across. He had quite a time getting the horse to swim. When 
the doctor arrived there was little he could do for the sick 
child. The little girl is buried in the Eller Flats cemetery. Mrs. 
Henderson remembers how high the snow used to pile over the 
fence and wood pile during those coal-oil lamp days. Then 
there was the day a tornado took Henry Henderson’s place, 
leaving but the bare ground. In spite of all hardships, four 
girls and four boys blessed the union and the Hendersons would 
not change their place at Gem for all the money in the world. 
Etta is one of the few old timers left. We hope she will be 
long with us. She certainly will be long remembered. 


Wi_LiAM RoBERT HExT 


He was born on May 25, 1855 in Mason County, Texas. 
He was seemingly orphaned at an early age when his mother 
died and his father could not take care of him so he was 
brought up by people who treated him rather unpleasantly. The 
neighbors were so alarmed at such harsh treatment that when 
he was eleven they saw to it that another family take care 
of him. But these treated him no better than the first. When 
he was thirteen he was seen by A. W. Black, uncle of Mrs. A. O. 
Buckner, of Canadian, who cut his hair, cleaned it out and 
gave him a good bath. Such kindness he had not come across 
since the death of his mother. In 1870 his father re-married 
and he was taken back home before he was given much of a 
start at an education. He worked and slaved to save for a 
yearling so that he could go into the cattle business on his 
own. So frugal was he that he was able to add another and 
in time had himself a small herd. When he was twenty he 
married Sumanthic J. Davis of Mason county and purchased 
a small place. All went fine until his wife died, leaving him 
to care for nine children. The same night his wife died his 
home burnt down. But he was accustomed to adversity and 
kept on going. After a period of mourning he married a 
widow with three children. This union was blessed with an 
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additional eight children so there were certainly many mouths 
to feed. 

Hext settled for a time in Greer county, Oklahoma, but 
took up his three thousand cattle and fled before the nestor. 
In Hemphill county he bought land from W. H. Hopkins for 
two dollars an acre and a few years later sold ten sections 
of this land for a sufficient amount to pay out the eighteen 
sections remaining from the original purchase. In 1916 he | 
had 16,640 acres traversed by four miles of the Washita river. 
The first Mrs. Hext died in 1893. The second Mrs. Hext was 
Dora Birmingham, whom he married at Mineral Wells in 1893. 
He died in Canadian on July 27, 1930. 


Mrs. Dora HEXT 


She was born in Palo Pinto county, Texas, January 18, 
1863 and died in Canadian October 14, 1939. She made the 
famous run into Oklahoma in 1895 and staked a claim. She 
married W. R. Hext at Mineral Wells on December 17, 1893, 
moving to Hemphill county in 1904 on a section of the old 
Laurel Leaf ranch. 


TimoTHy DwicHtr HoBpart 


As Dr. Sheffy of West Texas College has already put out 
a book on this First Citizen of Pampa, Canadian, Mobeetie and 
other places in the Panhandle, there is nothing new I can 
add. He was born in Berlin, Washington county, Vermont. 
He attended the Berlin public schools, Montpelier Seminary and 
Barre Academy. He wanted to go to Dartmouth but the poor 
condition of his father’s health kept him at home as the family 
bread winner. Before he was twenty he was teaching school. 
Through the influence of a relative he came to Palestine, Texas, 
October 31, 1882 to work for the New York & Texas Land 


~Company after having served as Superintendent of Schools in 


Berlin. His new job paid him thirty dollars a month. He sur- 
veyed in many counties for the company and in 1886 came 
to the Panhandle where the firm had over 1,000,000 acres of 
land. He established himself at Mobeetie in the office of Temple 
Houston. He married Minnie Wood Warren, a girl he knew 
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when he lived in Vermont. Three children were born of this 
marriage. Fred Hobart, the son, is president of the Panhandle 
Plains Historical Society. Timothy built a home in Canadian 
and eventually moved to Pampa, where he died in 1935. Sev- 
eral towns in the Panhandle have recognized him as a First 
Citizen and have named streets after him. 


PauL HOEFLE 


There are a few old timers left who remember jolly, jovial 
Paul Hoefle who came to Canadian with the Original 300. He 
was born in Germany but came to America as a young man 
and worked in New York. He care to Fort Griffin, Texas fol- 
lowing his marriage in New York, and opened a cantina 
there. For a time he was a government freighter and hauled 
to Dodge City. He also served for a short time as a scout. 
Next he went to Vernon and stirred by the news of the coming 
of the railroad into the Texas Panhandle he came to investi- 
gate. He built his cantina and eating place on the site of the 
present City Hall. A year later his family joined him. He 
served as a trustee on the School Board and was interested in 
the civic betterment of Canadian. He died in October 1902. 


Mrs. Paut HOEFLE 


Josephine Guckert was born on October 10, 1859 in New 
York City. She attended the city schools, and married Paul 
Hoefle in New York on June 2, 1881. Even before their mar- 
riage it was settled that they would not live in the East. No 
sooner was the ceremony performed than they were on their 
way to Fort Griffin in Texas. After a short stay there they 
moved to Vernon. Hearing about the building of the South- 
ern Kansas into the Panhandle and the possibility of a new town 
on the Canadian river, Paul came up to investigate. He was 
one of the first to buy land in the new townsite. He remained 
here for almost two years preparing a home and building up his 
cantina business so that his family would be as satisfied here as 
they were at Vernon. Mrs. Hoefle came to Canadian in 1889. 
She was one of the founders of the Presbyterian church and 
was active through the years in all civic affairs of benefit to 
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the city. Five children were born to them: John, who died in 
infancy; Mrs. P. O. Boyd of Lipscomb; Paul, Jr., of Enid; 
Frank of Kansas City and Mrs. M. E. O’Neill of Amarillo. 
Mrs. Hoefle died in September 1946. 

She became active in the W.C.T.U. shortly after it was 
organized and gave tireless efforts to that cause, serving in many 
official capacities with the organization. 


Hon. H. E. Hoover 


“The best I can do for my country is to let people know 
about it and the best I can do for the energetic young man who 
deserves to advance in life is to induce him to come to the Pan- 
handle.” These words were spoken almost fifty years ago by 
one of the most prominent lawyers ever to come to the Pan- 
handle. H. E. Hoover is mentioned so frequently in the his- 
tory of Canadian and Hemphill county that only the high- 
lights of his life need be mentioned here. He came to the Pan- 
handle in the spring of 1886 and settled near Kiowa Creek in 
Lipscomb county. A few days later he opened the first store 
in this part of the Panhandle, his only customers being the 
trail herds and a few ranch men then in the country. He con- 
tinued this business until the summer of 1887, at which time 
the Santa Fe was about to reach Higgins. He closed out his 
“trail store” and went to Higgins, where he built the first house 
in that city. He also opened the first store there, established 
the post office and became the first postmaster. When the county 
was organized he ran for the office of county judge but was 
defeated. This was the beginning and the end of his political 
ambitions. 

He always wanted to be a lawyer so he sold out his hold- 
ings and went back to Tennessee, his native state, and entered 
the law school at Lebanon on January 18. By July 1 of that 
year he returned to the Panhandle, took his examination, re- 
ceived his license to practice law and opened the first law office 
in Lipscomb county. Two years later he moved to Canadian. 
In 1892 a vacancy occurred in the solicitorship for the Pan- 
handle branch of the Santa Fe railroad. He became an active 
applicant for the position and singlehandedly won the position 
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over all other applicants. The particular feature of this posi- 
tion was the fact that he got it without a single endorsement 
except one or two duplicates of endorsements which had been 
given to other applicants. 

Hoover fought more legal battles than any other man in 
the Panhandle. Although he was not a criminal lawyer he 
conducted over sixty murder trials and no client of his ever 
actually entered the walls of the penitentiary. He was instru- 
mental in organizing the Panhandle Plains Historical Society 
and served as its president. He died on March 21, 1945. 


Mrs. H. E. Hoover 


Mrs. H. E. Hoover Unlocks Treasure House Filled with 
Pleasant Memories of Early Days 


We came from Tennessee to Kiowa, Kansas, in December, 
1855. Our party consisted of the following: J. F. Johnson, 
wife and two children; H. E. Hoover, wife and one child; my 
three brothers, A. L., Jim and A. M. Winsett; my youngest 
sister, Myrtle Winsett, who later married J. A. Chambers of 
Canadian, Texas. Johnson and Hoover engaged in the merchan- 
tile business in Kiowa during the winter of 1886. Kiowa was 
then the terminus of the Santa Fe Railway, but the road was 
under construction as far as Higgins. 

When we came to Kiowa we were “tenderfeet,” never 
having seen a large herd of cattle, a ranch, a cowman or a cow- 
boy. At that time there was a lot of trouble between the cow- 
men and the Indians who lived near Kiowa. One time there 
was a sham battle between the cowboys and the Indians. The 
officers of the town, on account of the bad feeling existing 
would not let them have the battle. The Indians had come to 
town, as also had the cowboys and cowmen. On a couple of 
lots from where we lived about 40 or 50 Indians had a scalp 
dance. They placed a white man on a log and the Indians 
formed a circle around him, and hopped, danced and sang and 
flourished their tomahawks wildly. As each one passed the 
prisoner, he would go through the form of scalping the white 
man. We went out to watch the dance for a while, but it was 
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so gruesome that we did not stay very long. They whooped 
and celebrated all night. Most of the cowmen got drunk and 
went to the hotel and locked themselves in and went on a 
drunken spree which lasted several days. 

We often drove out to see the roundups, in some of 
which were often many thousands of cattle. It was really a 
wonderful sight to see the vast herds of cattle and to observe 
the skill with which the cowboys would ride, handle their horses 
and cut the cattle from the herds. 

H. E. Hoover came to Texas in the spring of 1886 and I 
remained in Kiowa. He returned in the fall and remained there 
until the spring of 1887, when he went to Higgins, and 
there built a store and small residence. Dan and I moved to 
Higgins in July, 1887. In January, 1888, Mr. Hoover sold 
his interest in the Kiowa store to Mr. Johnson and we returned 
to Tennessee, where Mr. Hoover studied law at Cumberland 
University at Lebanon. Dan and J visited Mr. Hoover’s mother, 
Mrs. Foster, while Mr. Hoover attended law school. We re- 
turned to Higgins about the middle of July, 1888, where Mr. 
Hoover engaged in the practice of law, taught school and ran 
the post office. While he taught school, I took care of the 
post office. We moved to Lipscomb in 1890, and lived there 
for some two years, and moved to Canadian in the summer 
of71892. 

The railroad had been completed as far as Higgins when 
I moved there in 1887. Dan and I came to Higgins in the 
caboose of a freight train, there being no passenger coach op- 
erated by the railroad into Higgins. When we arrived it cre- 
ated quite a lot of excitement, as I was the first woman to 
arrive in the town, which then consisted of our dwelling, the 
store, possibly some sheds, and the “Bungalow Hotel”. The 
hotel was a very large tent, spaced into rooms, which were 
used as a lobby, dining room and a corridor with rooms on the 
sides. It was a very fine hotel—in one’s imagination. There 
were about 300 men living in it, but according to the sign on 
the hotel, no women were allowed in it. 

Mr. Hoover, with the aid of some of the men, built our 
residence. After it was completed, it had a very queer look, and 
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the builders were unable to determine what was wrong with 
it. Finally, after several days, it was discovered that the 
building had no cornice. 

We arrived at Higgins at night, and about 2 o’clock in 
the following morning, I was awakened by blood-curdling 
yells and ear-splitting crashings, which terrified me. I had no 
idea what it could be, whether it was Indians on the war path, 
wild cowboys, or even a stampede of cattle. I called Mr. 
Hoover, shook him, but could not arouse him. Finally, I 
succeeded in awakening him. He sat up in bed and then 
began to laugh at my fright. He said it was only the “boys” 
serenading us. They were beating on wash boilers, tubs, dish 
pans, buckets and everything they could find that would make 
a noise, and were yelling at the top of their voices. There 
were about one hundred of them, and were known as the 
“Higgins Band”, and were welcoming Dan and me to the 
town. 

Mr. Hoover said that he was dreaming that a herd of bulls 
had stampeded and had come to town, and, seeing our house 
without a cornice on it, had attacked it, and he was watching 
to see whether they could tear it down. 

When morning came I was a very lonely woman, and after 
dressing, stepped out of our little home and looked upon the 
vast, rolling prairies with nothing to break the view, except 
a store, the tent hotel and a box car used as a depot. Words 
cannot express that awful lonely feeling which came over me. 
However, while standing there I had a vision of the possi- 
bilities of the future of the country and of the opportunities 
which it offered to any man or woman who had the courage 
to stay there and help develop the country, and I there re- 
solved to do my share, even though it might be small. 

After making my resolution, Dan and I walked up to 
the store where Mr. Hoover was working. He was greatly 
pleased when he saw us and quite likely greatly amused, as I 
was dressed in my best dress, bustle and all, and was wearing 
my hat covered with ostrich plumes. He introduced us to all 
the men, and they welcomed us so heartily that we felt that 
we were a part of and belonged to this wonderful new country. 
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As time went on we had numerous experiences, some of 
which I shall relate as they come to my mind. I distinctly 
remember one incident that occurred while we were living in 
Higgins. Mr. Hoover, Dan and I were going to Tim City, 
and as you may never have heard of this town, I shall tell you 
about it. In the year 1888, a man by the name of George 
Tims came from Kansas City to Lipscomb County and founded 
what was known as Tim City on the head waters of Kiowa 
Creek in Lipscomb County. The town consisted of stores, a 
hotel and other business enterprises, and it flourished for three 
or four years, but it was gradually abandoned and the build- 
ings moved away. It was on the third day of July that we 
were making the trip, and Mr. Hoover was to make a speech 
at the celebration on the following day. We were riding in a 
buckboard drawn by one horse. As we were riding across 
the prairie about dusk and in Lipscomb Coonty, with no one 
in sight, and seemingly we three were the only persons on 
earth, we were suddenly surrounded by a pack of lobo wolves. 
There were 18 or 20 of them, and they were all large and 
were certainly hungry looking. We did not know what to do. 
We were unarmed. We did not stop, but kept on driving di- 
rectly through the pack of wolves. Luckily, we had one of. 
the old-time buggy whips and Mr. Hoover kept popping it 
at the wolves, and they got out of our way and did not molest 
us. We arrived at Tim City after dark, and on the following 
day Mr. Hoover was able to give his first Fourth of July 
speech in Texas, as the big, bad wolves had not eaten us. 

While living in Higgins in 1889, several hundred Indians 
from the Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes camped there for sev- 
eral days. Everyone in Higgins was very uneasy, not knowing 
the purpose for which the Indians had come to town. Later 
we learned that they were on their way to visit other tribes 
in New Mexico. 

In 1888, trouble arose between the cattlemen and the sheep- 
men over in ““No-Man’s Land” near Higgins. One of the cow- 
men killed a son of one of the sheepmen, and the latter swore 
that he would kill the cowman on sight. Unfortunately, they 
met one day on the streets of Higgins. On seeing the cowman, 
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the sheepman and his daughter jumped off the running gears 
of their wagon, grabbed their Winchester, and began shooting 
at the cowman, who returned their fire with a pistol. You 
can well imagine the excitement which it caused. People were 
running in all directions, not knowing where to go. Finally 
the shooting stopped, the guns having been emptied. Neither 
the sheepman nor his daughter was injured, but the cowman 
had received a bullet in his thigh. He got off his horse, walked 
into the store, rolled and lighted a cigarette, and when the 
doctor arrived, the cowman laid down on a counter, refused 
to take an anesthetic and calmly smoked while the doctor probed 
for the bullet with a pocket knife, the doctor having no med- 
ical instruments, and after the bullet was found and removed 
and the wound was dressed, he walked out of the store, mounted 
his horse and rode back to his distant ranch. I have often 
wondered whether there are many men now living who would 
have the courage to endure what this cowman so calmly en- 
dured on that day. 

The stockyards in Higgins were about one-half mile from 
town. It was a common occurrence for the cowboys to drive a 
herd of wild broncos into the pens, rope and saddle them, mount 
them and come to town with the horses bucking and bellow- 
ing. One day one of the broncos with its rider ran into the 
store. Everyone ran out and the cowboy had a hard time get- 
ting the horse out of the store. 

Traveling by train has greatly improved since 1888. 
We waited in the depot for one day and night for the train 
to come. On the second day we decided to go home and get 
something to eat as no one could tell when the train would ar- 
rive. While we were eating the train came in and we were 
left, and we had to wait until the next night for another train. 

One day while we were living in Higgins, the cowboys 
drove a large herd of cattle to the stockyards for shipping. 
Just as the herd reached the pens, the engine whistled and the 
entire herd stampeded. One large bull with immense horns 
came down to the house where I was visiting my sister, Mrs. 
J. F. Johnson. There were but the two women and our three 
children in the house. We looked up and there stood this im- 
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mense bull looking through the window at us. We were terri- 
fied. I have never seen such a large bull, nor a madder looking 
one. He just stood there looking in and pawing the ground with 
his fore foot and bellowing. We did not know what to do 
as we were afraid that he would break into the house. We 
would go in the opposite room and the bull would go around 
on the same side of the house where we were. Finally we pulled 
down the window shades while the bull was on the opposite 
side of the house. When he came to the other side of the 
house, we pulled the shades on the side which he had just left. 
Finally, after being held in the house all of the afternoon until 
dusk, some of the men came home and succeeded in getting 
into the house. Upon finding out about the predicament which 
we were in, one of them slipped out of the house and going to 
the stockyards got several cowboys, who came down and roped 
the bull, but could not drag him away from the house. They 
finally got a wagon, tied the bull to it, and dragged him across 
the prairie to the shipping pens. 

Time will not permit me to relate all of the incidents 
which happened in the early days. However, there is one inci- 
dent which happened in 1892 after we had moved to Canadian, 
which I shall relate. We were living in a house which belonged 
to Temple Houston, son of the famous Sam Houston, and his 
family had just vacated. About 11 o’clock in the morning I 
was busily engaged in preparing dinner for our family. I was 
going about my work singing and was as happy as could be. 
There was no one at home, except me. Presently, I had a feeling 
that someone was near me. I looked up and there stood directly 
in front of me and in the middle of the room and looking 
directly at me, six large buck Indians, dressed in their blankets. 
With colored feathers in their hair and with paint all over 
their faces. You can well imagine my surprise and the con- 
-sternation that came over me. I was there alone except for 
the Indians. It was about five blocks to the nearest person. I 
was a tenderfoot from Tennessee and had heard of the sav- 
agery of the Indians and expected to be scalped immediately. 
I knew that it was useless to call for help and that it was like- 
wise useless to try to run. Finally, I tried to use friendliness. 
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I spoke to the Indians in a meek and trembling voice, but none 
of them would speak a word, or even bat an eye lash. Finally 
in desperation I decided to feed them, and thus I might be 
able to “calm the savage breast.” I fixed the table and gave 
them the entire meal I was preparing. They ate everything 
set before them, including a large dish of prunes. I had just 
scrubbed my floor that morning and the Indians ate the prunes 
and spat the seeds in the middle of the floor. After eating 
everything that I had in the house, the Indians arose from 
the table, grunted, and walking out single file, passed out of 
the house. When my husband came home to dinner, I was 
crying and told him of my experience. He considered it a 
great joke, although he had to go without his dinner. I later 
learned that the old chief was a great friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Houston and that the chief had come into the house thinking 
that the Houstons lived there. 
and there find a treasure house of pleasant memories. (Ama- 
Conditions have entirely changed during the past 50 years. 
Modern improvements have been made. The shoulder-deep 
gullies in Main Street have been replaced with paving; the 
rough-board walks have given way to concrete sidewalks; the 
frame shacks have been replaced with modern brick buildings; 
the yells of the cowboys have given place to the honk of the 
auto horn; the old West has practically disappeared. Yet I 
look back upon the early days which I spent in the Panhandle, 
rillo Sunday News and Globe September 14, 1937) 


A. J. Horxins 


We are called upon to chronicle the death of A. J. Hop- 
kins which occurred at his late residence in Higgins at 10 
o’clock last Sunday night. The deceased for many years has 
suffered from frequent attacks of locomoter ataxia and while 
he was cut down in the prime and vigor of useful manhood 
yet his death does not create surprise to those acquainted with 
his physical condition. For some time back he has not been in 
usual health but was able to be about his customary duties and 
paid Canadian a business visit only two weeks ago. He was 
born on December 12, 1867 in Shawnee county, Kansas. In 
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1892 he married Miss Bessie Nations. Andrew J. Hopkins once 
served as county judge of Hemphill county. (Canadian Record 
April 18, 1907) 


J. H. (Hous) Horxins 


Born in Iowa January 15, 1863, he learned to ride and 
rope early in life. He came to this area as 2 young man and 
helped organize Hemphill county and served as the first county 
clerk. He built the first home in Canadian, where the Charles 
Teas home now stands. He is one of the Original 300. He 
was associated with W. J. Conaster in the cattle business and 
together they ran the famous Big Bull Ranch in northeastern 
Hemphill county. In 1898 he moved to Woodward, Okla- 
homa, where he was manager of the Gerlach-Hopkins Mer- 
cantile store until the firm sold out in 1928. From 1928 to 
1941 he served as postmaster of Woodward. He died there on 
Navember 13, 1948. . 


WitiaM HariteEN Hopkins 


He was one of the most colorful characters ever to come 
to the Panhandle. Born on a farm near Bloomfield, Ia., on 
March 24, 1856, he was taught farming practically before he 
could write his name. The family moved to a farm near To- 
peka. In 1877 the family was on the move again, this time to 
North Dakota. William helped his family to move but made 
it clear to them that he had more than his belly full of farm 
life and wanted to be a rancher. He went to Colorado to join 
his brother-in-law, W. A. Young. In 1878 he came to the 
Horseshoe (Laurel Leaf) ranch. The owner at the time was Mr. 
Currick who sold it to J. V. Andrews who made William Har- 
len his foreman. Andrews sold out to the Texas Land & Cattle 
Company. They changed the horseshoe brand to the laurel leaf. 
William was appointed superintendent for the Laurel Leaf 
outfit. When this oufit broke up he purchased part of it for 
himself and started his own cattle business in 1892. He mar- 
ried Honora Nations at Mobeetie in 1883. His brother Joseph 
Houston Hopkins was the first county clerk of Hemphill 
county. Later he became postmaster at Woodward, Oklahoma. 
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William was quite successful in the cattle business. He died in 
July, 1935. 
| Mrs. W. H. Hopkins 


Born August 28, 1863 at Gonzolez, Texas, she came to 
the Panhandle in 1884 to visit her sister, Mrs. W. H. Wood- 
man at Mobeetie. In the stage coach rode Bee Hopkins, then 
employed by the Texas Land and Cattle Company. It took 
Bee a long time to strike up a conversation, but it led to the 
altar. They were married in 1885. The couple took up quarters 
on a ranch eighteen miles east of Canadian. He eventually 
bought part of the Laurel Leaf ranch where they spent most 
of their lives. When Bee died in 1935 Mrs. Hopkins moved 
to Amarillo where she followed him in death on December 
bot 49, 

TEMPLE LEA Houston 


He was born in the Governor’s Mansion at Austin, August 
12, 1860. The following year the Secession Convention took 
the office of governor away from his famous father. Old Sam 
took off to Independence, and then to a home at Huntsville, 
where the old War Horse and Beloved Texan died in 1863. 
During the following year Mrs. Houston moved back to Inde- 
pendence. She died in 1867. Temple went from pillar to post 
among relatives until he returned to make his home with his 
sister at Independence. He was seventeen. 

Temple entered Baylor University, then located at Inde- 
pendence, but later consolidated and moved to Waco. He grad- 
uated from Baylor in 1878. The graduating class counted ten. 
Following his schooling, he studied law and upon obtaining his 
license practised at Brazoria. In 1881, he applied for and ob- 
tained the position of district attorney for Mobeetie and Wheeler 
county. Later, he ran for the office of State Senator and was 
elected. If he had a hectic career in the Panhandle it was 
even more so when he moved to Woodward, Oklahoma. He 
was said to have been eccentric in dress but no one doubted 
that he was a brilliant speaker and a remarkable trial lawyer. 
Many stories are told of him and he has been listed as a gun 
toting, fist slinging lawyer who often used these means to 
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settle an argument. A legend is fast growing up about the 
man that will make him one of the most colorful characters ever 
to live in Canadian. He was not satisfied with being the son 
of the great Sam Houston, he built a heritage and a legend all 
his own. He is worth a biography. 

On February 14, 1882 he married Laura Cross and of this 
union were born three sons. After the death of Temple on 
August 15, 1905, at Woodward, Oklahoma, his widow served 
as postmistress there for many years. 


T. B. HuMPHREY 


Much has been said about him in various chapters. He 
was a native of Cumberland county, Kentucky. He moved 
from Kentucky to Mobeetie in 1883 and holds the distinction 
of being not only the first school teacher in the area but also 
the first Sunday School teacher at Cataline in 1885, the year 
following his homesteading of what later became known as 
the Donaldson place. He moved to Clear Creek in 1890. He 
served as Hemphill County Judge for many years. He died 
il 719. 

JOHN C. Isaacs 


John Childress Isaacs was a native Texan, born in Bosque 
County in 1866. His parents, Joseph C. and Mary (Jack) Isaacs, 
having migrated into Texas from Alabama in 1857. 

He came to the Panhandle in 1884, accompanied by his 
brother Sam, they riding horseback and leading a single pack- 
horse. He had first come to the Panhandle in 1883 with his 
brother Will, but had returned to Abilene. 

John was employed by the Apple Company which operated 
in Indian Territory. Later he was employed by the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe Cattle Company, at the mouth of the Sargent 
Major, in the Cheyenne Arapahoe country. When these com- 
panies sold out he went to Arizona and worked on ranches 
there. In 1890, he returned to the Panhandle and worked for 
the T Anchor ranch from 1890 to 1892. While working there 
he got the nickname of ‘“‘the T. Anchor Kid”. From there. he 
went to work for the Frying Pan, which was the Glidden and 
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Sanborn ranch, running within a mile of the center of Ama- 
rillo. 

He started ranching on Needmore creek near Canadian, 
Texas, in 1893 and ranched there for 44 years. 

In 1898 he was married to Viola Bloom of Medicine Lodge, 
Kansas. Four children were born to this union, Calvin W. 
Isaacs, now vice-president and cashier of the First National 
Bank in Canadian, John C. Jr., manager of the Needmore ranch, 
Quentin and Anna. Anna now deceased. 

He was interested in banking and was a stockholder and 
director in the Canadian State Bank from 1906 to 1937. He 
was a past president of the T Anchor Reunion Association and 
of the Panhandle Old Settlers Association. 

Mr. Isaacs was 71 years old at the time of his death on 
October 22, 1937. 

Mr. Isaacs was also interested in financial enterprises in 
the section, among them being the Canadian Building & Loan 
Association, of which he was a director. He was a vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian State Bank, which he helped to organize 
in 1906. 


SAM ISAACS 


Born in Bosque County, Texas, on January 26, 1864, Sam 
received his education in rural schools of the state, but not for 
long, for at the age of 14 he began working for cattle ranches. 

A native Texan, he first came to the Panhandle in 1884, 
working for Mullally & Forbes on the Washita, in Oklahoma, 
adjoining the Hemphill County line. This company had their 
headquarters in Caldwell, Kansas. He remained with this firm 
eight years as a cowboy and was among the first men to drive 
herds across the open range to New Mexico for pasturage in 
that state. During all this time Sam saved his money and in 
1893 together with his brother Will purchased a ranch and a 
herd of cattle from his employers at a public auction (more of 
this related in the biography of W. C. Isaacs). 

The Isaacs brothers had learned their business in the school 
of practical experience and they succeeded in their new venture. 
In 1895 they handled 85,000 acres of grass and a huge herd 
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of cattle, amounting to about 8,000 head. Their profitable 
association continued until 1912 when Sam withdrew from 
the partnership and divided the property. Operating independ- 
ently from then on. 

Mr. Sam Isaacs was married to Miss May Louisa Stevens, a 
native of Kansas, on August 6, 1907. 

Said the Canadian Record on December 25, 1914: 

“Sam came to the Panhandle in 1884 with a pair of cotton 
blankets, a pony and saddle, and $10.00 in cash, a debt of $75 
—looking for a job. Worked until debt was paid. Saved 
money and got started in cattle business. The herd multiplied 
and his interest expanded. 

Associated with his brother in a large tract of land lying 
north and west of Canadian, they started a partnership which 
endured until W. C. left the cattle business. Sam owns 21 
sections.” 

Sam retired from cattle business in September, 1942, after 
having leased his 13,350 acre ranch, west and southwest of 
Canadian. 


W.C. Isaacs 


Will C. Isaacs was born in Alabama on December 4, 1853, 
son of Joseph and Mary (Jack) Isaacs. When only four years 
of age his parents moved to Texas, settling in Bosque County. 
This county had just been organized in August 1854 and had 
taken its name from the Bosque River, a tributary of the 
Brazos River. 

During the Civil War, his father served as a Captain in 
the Confederate Army. 

At the age of 30 (1883), Mr. Isaacs, together with his 
brother John, came up the cattle trail with a big herd of Texas 
long-horned cattle, belonging to the Apple Ranch in Oklahoma 
Indian Territory. This ranch was located on the Washita at 
the mouth of Quartermaster Creek fifty or sixty miles from 
the east boundary line of the Texas Panhandle and in Cheyenne 
Indian reservation. Here Will worked until 1885 when orders 
were issued out of the Indian Department at Washington, D. C., 
for all the cattle outfits in the Cheyenne and Arapahoe In- 
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dian reservations to vacate. The Apple Ranch promptly obeyed 
orders and moved their cattle out west into New Mexico, Will 
going also. 

In 1889 he and his brother Sam returned to the Texas 
Panhandle. He enjoyed the cattle business so much, and con- 
sidered it having wonderful possibilities that he and his brother, 
Sam purchased a 30,000 acre ranch and 4,000 head of cattle 
from their employers at a public auction in 1893 (a year after 
he had married Miss Mary Brainard, the first teacher in Ca- 
adian, having been united in marriage on January 12, 1892). 
Their reputation was so well established that their notes for 
the entire transaction were carried by Major C .Hood, president 
of the Emporia (Kansas) National Bank. 

He also became interested in banking and for several years 
was president of the Canadian State Bank in Canadian, Texas. 

Mr. Isaacs died on May 18, 1934. 

“W.C. Isaacs has just closed a deal for the sale of 8,085 
acres of pasture land to Lewis Webb of Gray county. Isaacs is 
retiring from the cattle business after thirty years spent in this 
work; forty-five years of this time on the Canadian river. 
(Record April 19, 1928) 


THE LAURELEAF RANCH 


In his Life of a Bashful Cowboy, Frank Chambers says 
that the Laureleaf Ranch was first started by a Frank Kerrick 
who came from Dodge City and decided how much land he 
wanted, mentally staked out his claim, stocked the place and 
then sold out to a Mr. Burdick. This Burdick used the Horse 
Shoe brand and the place was known as the Horse Shoe Ranch. 
He placed his step-son, Dan Hathway, in charge of the range, 
much to the displeasure of the cowboys, who did not like Dan’s 
way of doing things. In 1880, the ranch was sold to a Mr. 
Andrews who placed Bee Hopkins in as range boss. This Hop- 
kins worked under Hathway. Three years later, Andrews 
sold out to the Texas Land and Cattle Company, which brought 
in the Laureleaf brand. Wilson was general manager and Hop- 
kins continued as range boss. Later, the Laureleaf sold out to 
private individuals. This section of the vast Laureleaf inter- 
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ests in Hemphill county is of importance as the place where 
sO many prominent citizens of Canadian got their start in the 
Panhandle. A plaque should be placed on the site of the old 
cowboy headquarters to commemorate the glory of its past. 


Mrs. Mary K. BrarnarpD Isaacs 


If ever a school teacher had a brilliant lot of pupils to 
start a class with that woman was Mary Brainard. She was 
Canadian’s first school marm and her pupils have become widely 
known especially in the field of law. Here is a partial list of her 
first class which also gives us an insight into the names of some 
of the children of the early settlers: Susie Burnett, Will South- 
erland, Kate Southerland, Maude Winsett, Annie Baker, Will 
Johnson, Thomas Moody, Newton Willis, Frank Willis, Nell 
Baker, Maude Baker, Eddie Logstell, Lula Palmer and Lucy 
Alexander. After three years teaching she gave it up to become 
the wife of W. C. Isaacs. 

Born in Boston, Mass., her family moved to Sparrowbrush, 
New York, when she was nine years old. The date of her birth 
was February 16, 1854. She went to the various schools about 
the community and soon had a lucrative position as a school 
teacher in New York. Her brother Ed began writing letters 
about the wonders of the Panhandle and how the new city of 
Canadian needed a teacher. Judge Polly, Dave Hargrave 
Shaller and others wrote and collectively they sent her a beau- 
tiful diamond ring. If people she had never seen would do a 
thing like that what must Canadian be like! It must be the 
ideal place to live in. So, 1888 found her here and her first 
impression never changed. She loved the people of Canadian 
to the date of her death and she lived to be almost a hundred 
years old. She was active in W.C.T.U. work and many other 
social affairs. The Mary Isaacs school in Canadian is named 
“for her. She died in Canadian on October 12, 1950. 


J. T. JacKson 


He was one of the early barbers of Canadian, serving from 
1894 to 1910, the year of his death. 
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JosHua Francis JOHNSON 


One of my first acquaintances in this country, said editor 
F. R. Jamison, was J. F. Johnson, whose friendship, I hope, 
has deepened into as kind a regard from his point of view as 
from my own. A few sheckles glided my way from his busi- 
ness institution in the years that have passed in return for my 
skill as pilot of his delivery wagon. The delivery business was 
not quite as extensive then as now and we were entertained 
during the moments not engaged upon the wagon as porter 
for the institution, in packing potatoes out of the cellar and in 
the more scientific occupation of compounding vinegar in the 
basement under the tutorship of the well known Charlie Wyck- 
off. Those were great days and we were accepted into the pri- 
vacy of his household quite as cheerfully as if we had been 
the financier of the business concern itself. 

Mr. Johnson has been in the mercantile business much of 
the time during the active period of his life. He pushed out 
on the frontier in the early day and has reaped the reward so 
benignly vouchsafed to the careful painstaking business man. 
In connection with his mercantile affairs he instituted and for 
many years operated the Cotton Exchange Bank in Canadian. 
Not content with the circumscribed area of the mercantile 
business in Canadian, he acquired a business of like proportions 
in Miami, erecting the first brick building in that splendid little 
city. Later he established a business house in Pampa. 

Realizing the future possibilities of the land owner he 
purchased a large 30,000 acre tract of land lying north of Ca- 
nadian of which he is still the sole possessor. This is stocked 
with Hereford cattle of the best bred type and is operated by 
the Johnson & McQuiddy Cattle Company, composed of him- 
self, his son, Will, and son-in-law A. V. McQuiddy. As the 
population of Hemphill county began to multiply he plotted 
the town of Glazier which is within the boundaries of the 
original 30,000 acre tract which has grown to a hustling vil- 
lage of some 400 inhabitants, where a large volume of business 
is transacted annually. In this burg Mr. Johnson is a prominent 
figure, being president of its bank and interested in the lumber 
business there. 

Ze 
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Strictly modern in all things, Mr. Johnson was one of the 
first men in this county to recognize and employ the silo and 
has for the past few years experimented successfully with en- 
silage as winter feed for cattle and is a correctly styled authority 
upon that subject. He is just now completing one of the finest 
residences in all this section of the state, in Canadian, where 
he will spend the remainder of his life amid all the comforts 
that modernism can provide. Both he and Mrs. Johnson are 
active in church and benevolent work. He is an enthusiastic 
member of the local Baptist church and a valuable leader in 
the Gospel Team work while Mrs. Johnson is also a great worker 
in the church and one of the strong arms in the W.C.T.U. or- 
ganization of Canadian. . . . (Canadian Record December 24, 
1914) 

Canadian is not only a great trading point but is peopled 
with self-made men who began at the bottom of the ladder 
and have climbed to prominence and competency by applica- 
tion, integrity and inate ability. Such a man is J. F. Johnson, 
who began as a store boy when sixteen and when twenty went 
into business on his own account with five hundred dollars 
borrowed from some one with confidence in him. He soon paid 
off the loan, and by his untiring energy and quick perception 
increased his trade and influence through stringent as well as 
prosperous times. In 1887 he became the first business man at 
Higgins, and there did an immense trade and about carried Lips- 
comb county in advances. He still (1895) owns the principal 
buildings in Higgins and a farm of 1400 acres, but of late years 
has been concentrating his interests and capital to go into the 
banking business, and on the 7th of March 1895, he opened the 
Stock Exchange Bank at Canadian, with $35,000 of responsi- 
bility to depositors with J. F. Johnson as President and J. A. 
Arrington as Cashier, and with banks of solidity in New York, 
Kansas City and Dallas as correspondents. He has a mercan- 
tile business in the bank block which carries from $20,000 to 
$25,000 worth of all definable goods in general merchandise. 
The main building measures 25 by 128 and has a cellar under 
all and the heavier goods are stored in the adjoining warehouse 
80 ft. in length. The mercantile business he established in 1890 
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at Canadian and he has since added a complete lumber yard. 
In his building is also the postoffice, so that a man can transact 
all manner of business under the same roof. The Johnson resi- 
dence is probably the best in the county and cost over $3,000. 
It occupies half a block of handsome grounds with front and 
shade trees and garden and stables and windmill added to the 
scene of snug comfort and permanency. Mr. Johnson was born 
and raised in Bedford county, Tenn... . (Ibid March 14, 1895) 


Joshua Francis Johnson, president of the Southwest Na- 
tional Bank, pioneer cattleman and wealthy land owner of the 
Panhandle, died at his home here Sunday afternoon, from pneu- 
monia. He was 68 years old. 


Although Mr. Johnson had been in poor health for many 
years, he was able to be at his desk at the bank last Thursday. 
At that time, he complained of having a headache. Pneumonia 
developed and the end came about 3 o’clock Sunday afternoon. 


Mr. Johnson was born May 23, 1858 in Bedford county, 
Tennessee. He, together with H. E. Hoover, went to Kiowa, 
Kansas, in 1885, where they engaged in the mercantile business. 
They moved to Higgins, Texas, in 1887, where they opened a 
mercantile store. Mr. Johnson came to Canadian in 1892, mak- 
ing this his home ever since. He erected a store building on 
the corner of Main and Fourth Streets where the Wood Furni- 
ture Store is now located. This building blew down. He then 
erected the building that the Wood Furniture Company now 
occupies. 

H. E. Hoover and Mr. Johnson together erected the first 
hotel building ever built at Higgins. It was known as the 
Higgins Hotel. The town of Glazier was founded by Mr. 
Johnson, on a part of his ranch, which now contains 36,000 
acres. In 1888, Mr. Johnson planted the first wheat crop ever 
put in by any landowner in the Panhandle. It is said that some 
thought he would ruin the country by planting such a crop. 

Besides the mercantile company, Mr. Johnson at one time 
owned a chain of mercantile houses in Miami, Higgins, Glazier, 
Pampa and Canadian. He erected the first flour mill ever 
erected in the Panhandle. It was at Glazier. He was one of the 
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organizers of the Baptist Academy here, which burned two 
weeks ago. He, with others, organized the old Stock Exchange 
Bank in Canadian. For a time he engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness in towns throughout this territory, owning a chain of 
yards. His lumber yard here was one of the finest in the city. 
He started one of the first Hereford stock ranches here. 


Six years ago, Mr. Johnson organized the Southwest Na- 
tional Bank, with himself as president. The officers of the 
bank have remained practically unchanged since it started. 
Officers of the financial institution are: A. V. McQuiddy, 
vice-president; W. A. Johnson, vice-president; H. S. Wilber, 
cashier; and Frank Chambers, assistant cashier. Mr. Johnson 
was well liked by his numerous friends. He always had a pleas- 
ant word for everyone and will be long remembered as one of 
the builders of the Southwest. 

Besides his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, he is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. A. V. McQuiddy; a son, W. A. Johnson, 
both of Canadian; a sister, Mrs. J. T. Tarpley of Shelbyville, 
Tenn., and a half brother, Tom Johnson of Rover, Tenn., and 
a half sister Macom Joyce of Murphresboro, Tenn. (Canadian 
Record April 28, 1927) 

William A. Johnson, age 52, widely known cattleman and 
president of the Southwest National Bank here, was. murdered 
last Thursday in Kansas City, relatives believe. Absence of a 
$1,500 diamond ring, when the body arrived in Canadian from 
Kansas City, and other tell-tale evidence led friends and rela- 
tives to the belief the cattleman-banker was not a suicide. . . . 
Mr. Johnson was a native of Tennessee, but practically all his 
life was spent in the Panhandle of Texas. (Ibid November 3, 
1932) | 
W. A. Johnson was born in Center Grove, Tenn., on 
August 15, 1880. He was six years old when his parents moved 
West. A few years of his young manhood were spent in Miami, 
where he managed a branch store of the Johnson Mercantile 
Company. He married Miss Maude B. Baker, daughter of the 
famous frontier lawyer, on April 26, 1902. 
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Mrs. J. F. JoHNsON 
(Elizabeth Winsett) 


From Murfreesboro, Tennessee, to Shelbyville one travels 
Highway 241, almost in a straight line. The distance is not 
great, a little over twenty-six miles. Every student of the 
Civil War has heard of Murfreesboro. The road south leads 
through a country that is flat and now and then a cluster of 
cedars break the monotony. Outcrop of bedrock rising in 
many places above the shallow topsoil have proved to farmers 
that this was no place to grow crop. There is an old saying 
in this area that “‘a man living back in the cedars has got to 
scratch and sweat mightily if he wants to starve decent.” 
Some hardy pioneers insisted that Bedford county, of which 
Shelbyville is the county seat, was good farming country in 
spite of bedrock and cedar trees. They formed the little com- 
munity of Center Grove for a time the village was the core 
of life for the plantations springing up about it. Perhaps life 
was beautiful there prior to the Civil War, but after the war 
this country of mournful cedar thickets playing hop-scotch 
with wasteland, and gullies, forced the people into weathered 
shacks scant truck patches. Years later the National Pencil 
Company proved the value of cedar by moving its plant there 
and the United States Rubber Company found use for the cot- 
ton cord about. Here when Center Grove lived the life of 
the pre-war South, on March 29, 1859, was born Elizabeth 
Winsett, who narrowly escaped a cannon ball fired from the 
Murfreesboro battlefield. Here she attended school, grew up, 
and on June 25, she married J. F. Johnson whom she had 
known from infancy, both being natives of Center Grove. 
Following the marriage the Johnsons moved to Bell Buckle in 
the same county, and opened up their first grocery store. 


Bell Buckle is exactly one hundred years old, having been 
settled in 1853 and to this date never reached a population of 
over four hundred. A creek runs through Bell Buckle. About 
1800, a hunter noticed one of the trees near the creek had a 
carving of a bell and buckle supposedly placed there by an 
Indian but no doubt a guide marker made by a hunter, and 
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called the creek Bell Buckle creek. Here the Johnsons became 
acquainted with W. R. Webb who later transferred his fa- 
mous Webb School from Culleoka to Bell Buckle. Webb has 
been called the Father of Secondary Education in the South. 
Farm land was so different here than Center Grove and crops 
and pasturage enriched the country without benefit of fertil- 
izer. The Johnsons did well with their grocery business. But 
new horizons urged them westward and a restlessness gripped 
them until they decided to sell out and move to Kansas. 1885 
saw them on the move and Kiowa was selected as their new 
home. Mrs. Johnson left an account of this trip which her 
daughter Mrs. McQuiddy so graciously passed on to me. Said 
Mrs. Johnson: 

“We left Tennessee in 1885 to come west. In the party 
were my husband and IJ, our two small children, Will and Alma, 
my sister, Myrtle, my three brothers, Jim, Leighton, and Ains- 
ley Winsell, H. E. Hoover and wife and baby Dan; Dr. Tom 
Hoover and his wife, making thirteen in all. We had heard 
great tales of the West, where land was cheap and people were 
healthy and prosperous. It was said to be an ideal place for 
young people to get a start and make a success of life. We 
landed in Kiowa, Kansas, three or four days before Christmas. 
(actually December 21) We rented a four-room house with 
the smallest rooms in it I ever saw. I was not able to get be- 
hind my bed while we lived in this house, which was about 
four months. There was just room enough to walk down by 
the side of the bed and crawl in. The redeeming feature was 
three big closets which we certainly kept packed. We had 
brought a lot of household goods from our old home in Ten- 
nessee and the little four-room house was crowded to the limit. 
We had five big feather beds. While waiting for our furniture 
to arrive we stayed at the hotel in Kiowa. The long journey 
had about worn me out, and the task of looking after my 
family in an uncomfortable hotel seemed too much for me. I 
decided we would be better off in the little house despite its 
smallness, and lack of furniture. So we moved. We put up 
stoves the first thing. In those days when you bought a cook- 
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stove, you were given a number of cooking utensils, tin plates, 
tin cups, etc. 

“We went down to this house after supper and the next 
morning which was Christmas, we had breakfast on the kitchen 
floor since there were no chairs, and we used the free tin cups 
and plates which came with the stove. Mr. Johnson could 
not eat. He kept pacing the floor saying: “This is awful, This 
is awful.’ I said, ‘Never mind. It could be worse. At least 
we have a good floor’. So many people in that country lived 
in houses with dirt floors. Our furniture arrived on Christmas 
day. We set it up and felt much more comfortable. We had 
plenty of hard luck. We drank from an open well and took 
typhoid fever. My brother, Jim, was in bed fifty-seven days; 
I was in bed five weeks, and as a result of the fever most of 
my hair came out. I had to cut it short to keep from losing it 
all. I wore a little cap at home and a close fitting hat when I 
went out, so my short hair was not noticeable. In those days 
only ‘fast women’ wore their hair short. 

“Mr. Johnson and Mr. Hoover were in the grocery busi- 
ness and general mercantile in Kiowa. This had been our busi- 
ness in Bell Buckle, Tennessee, also. We built a nice cottage 
in Kiowa and lived there about two years. It was a wide open 
town and many bad characters made it rough and tough. Sol- 
diers were camped there to keep the Indians down. The In- 
dians were warring on the whites whenever they had a chance. 
One night we found they had camped on a vacant lot near 
our home. There were about 200 of them, all painted up, and 
feathered. They danced a war dance all night long, grunting 
and. whooping. None of us dared close our eyes all night and 
I often dreamed this scene afterwards with the added attraction 
of a burning home and family scalped. 

“We decided that this was no way to live. Besides we had 
Myrtle and Will in school. We were surprised to learn that 
Negroes attended the same school, sat in the same seats and 
were taught by a teacher from the North who roundely scolded 
our children when they objected, as she endeavored to teach 
equality. As I was a Southerner there was bound to be a clash 
of views. Mr. Johnson and Mr. Hoover heard of a new country 
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opened up to settlers in the Panhandle of Texas. They went 
down to investigate and decided to move all of us to Higgins, 
Texas. This was in 1887. We sold out what we could and 
packed and shipped the rest. The coach we were in was at- 
tached to a freight train, the first train into Higgins. It was 
not very comfortable and I had a bad headache caused by over- 
work in packing, but I had to keep my hat on all the way on 
account of my short hair. Much to my mortification, there 
were four of these short haired women in the little coach 
with us, and their action with the train crew was such that 
Mr. Johnson had to threaten the whole crew, conductor and all, 
fired, before they would behave. The conductor was afterwards 
fired for just such behavior in another trip. 

“I was glad when we got to Higgins. There were just 
two or three houses there, a large tent-hotel, no trees any- 
where, nothing to see but just space. The tent hotel had a din- 
ing room, kitchen, and some bedrooms. I don’t know how 
many. The man that ran it was proprietor, cook, bell-boy and 
waiter. When he had a meal ready he came to the door and 
beat a tin pan with a spoon as loud as he could and yelled: 
‘Come and get it or I will throw it out’. We ate here until 
we got our home in running order. 

“We had read of cowboys on the range and had heard 
they were men to be feared and avoided, that they wore belts 
with guns and knives and would fight at the drop of a hat 
and shoot at anything or anbody. But I found them to be 
always courteous and respectful to women. No matter what 
the circumstances were, a woman was safe in their care. The 
wife of a man who kept an old stage coach hotel told me that 
many times her husband would wake her up in the night and 
say, ‘You will have to help me with the boys. I can’t do any- 
thing with them. They are drinking and gambling and shoot- 
ing off their guns, and will kill each other.’ She would go in 
and say: ‘Boys give me your guns. I can’t sleep with all this 
racket going on. You know I have to get up and cook your 
breakfast in the morning.’ They would hand over their guns 
and quiet down. In the morning she would give them back 
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their guns and they would ride off singing and yelling, in good 
humor. 

“I helped in the store when I was needed and so got to 
know most of the cattlemen and cowboys of that day who 
traded in Higgins. At first it was so strange to see so many 
cattle and hear cows and calves bawling, cowboys yelling, but 
I liked it for it broke the monotony of the days. The cowboy 
did not care for money as such. He spent his wages as soon 
as he got them, and managed to exist, somehow, until next 
payday, and then went on another spending spree. He never 
had anything but his clothes and saddle, and usually his horse 
belonged to the man he was working for. 

Shortly after we moved to Higgins two young men from 
Tennessee built a hotel next to the depot. The dining room 
was very large so cattlemen and cowboys decided to have a 
grand costume ball. The music was brought from Wichita, 
Kansas, I think and Mr. Johnson and Dr. Tom Hoover sent 
to Kansas City, Mo., for the most elegant suits and rented 
them to the cowboys to wear to the ball. Some of them paid 
as high as thirty dollars for a suit for that one evening. So 
much was said about those suits that my sister, Mrs. H. E. 
Hoover, and I decided to go to the ball just to see them. Dr. 
Hoover went with us. Just as we got inside the ball room a big, 
ugly cattleman, whom I knew well, came up to us. He was 
dressed in his old work clothes and had fallen off his horse. 
He was quite drunk. He said: ‘Mrs. Johnson, you and I will 
dance this set.’ I said, ‘No, I do not dance.’ 

He: ‘ Neither do I.’ 

I: ‘I belong to the church and they will put me out.’ 

He: ‘No matter, they will put me out, too. But we must 
dance first.’ 

“J saw he had a gun in his hand and I did not find out until 
later that he had pointed it at a young lady and made her 
dance a jig. Just then my three brothers came in, one after 
the other, and stood in a line against the wall. I saw that they 
had their hands in their coat pockets. I knew that they had 
either knives or guns. It looked pretty bad. | 

I: ‘Frank, if you go home and clean up and put on your 
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good clothes; then come back and we will talk it over. Every- 
body here is dressed up. You should dress up, too.’ 

“He agreed. Just then his wife came in, took him by the 
arm and led him away, saying: ‘Come, Frank, I want you to 
dance with me.’ He gave me one look and said: ‘Jealous’. 
He went with her. Mrs. Hoover keeled over in a faint. We 
got her out, carried her home and worked over her. Neither 
of us got to see those gorgeous suits of the cowboys. We were 
all so nervous we didn’t sleep that night. 

“The Indians, a friendly tribe, used to camp on a vacant 
lot in town. They would stay there three or four weeks at a 
time trading beaded moccasins, bows and arrows, rugs made 
of cowhide, and all kinds of trinkets. They swapped them for 
food or anything in the store that struck their fancy. We all 
had to go to the store on these occasions to watch the Indians 
and keep them from stealing things; just anything they could 
get away with. They understood us but did not speak English. 
They used signs pointing to everything. One day a fat squaw 
with a blanket on tried to make me understand what she 
wanted but I just couldn’t catch on, and a young Indian 
standing nearby told me in as perfect English as I ever heard, 
what she wanted to buy. I was astounded. 

I: “What are you doing with a dirty blanket on you? You 
seem educated.” 

He: “Yes, my sister and I attended a government school in 
Pennsylvania. She teaches there but I came home to be out 
of doors.” He was quite thin and I felt sad. I knew he had 
lung trouble. One day I caught a squaw with a ten-pound 
bucket of lard. People here never observed the Sabbath. The 
first time our men folks went hunting on Sunday we thought 
we would be ostracised but we found that stores and saloons 
kept open and people worked and hunted seven days a week. 
~No one but mothers with children felt the need for Sabbath 
observed. 

“There was a great deal of wild game in the country and 
hunting was good. There were wolves and coyotes and a few 
mountain lions which preyed upon cattle. There were herds 
of deer and antelopes. The buffalo were all gone, but there 
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were piles of bones left to show the numbers that had been 
killed for their hides and meat. There were great flocks of 
geese, ducks, quail and prairie chickens. On Commission Creek, 
near Higgins, there was a turkey roost and the boys would go 
out after dark and get as many as they liked, just by knocking 
them down with sticks. One day on the street in Canadian, I 
saw a large wagon load of prairie chickens ready to be shipped 
to Eastern markets. In cooking prairie chickens as well as 
turkeys, we used only the breast. The remainder was dis- 
carded. 

“We were sometimes invited to eat a ‘chuck wagon dinner’ 
with the cowboys when they were rounding up and branding 
cattle on the range. This sometimes consisted of potatoes, 
onions and bacon fried together. It tasted better than it sounded. 
Sour dough biscuits and black coffee was always on hand as 
well as beans and sometimes steak cooked in large dutch ovens. 
We ate off of tin plates and drank out of tin cups. It all tasted 
so good. - We usually had to ride half a day to get to these 
roundups’ as they were called. 

We moved to Canadian (1892) where Mr. Johnson opened 
a store, and afterwards a bank. We lived in a small house where 
the Presbyterian manse now stands. Afterwards we built 
where my present home is. 

“One of our problems at Canadian was water. Jerry Mc- 
Carthy, an Irishman, carried water for everybody in our end 
of town from a deep well in the Hopkins property. It was a 
community well, paid for by all. Jerry charged five cents a 
bucket. He carried four buckets a day, two in the morning 
and two in the evening, and would not bring an extra bucket 
for anyone. If\ you had been away from home and did not 
need four buckets it was no concern of Jerry’s. You got four 
buckets emptied into every pan, bowl, cup in the place. We 
had to have barrels of water hauled for washing clothes and 
for the regular Saturday night baths. In time we dug our 
own well. There was no such thing as house help. Women 
made all their own clothes except stockings. Ready-made 
garments for women and children were unheard of... .” 

Mrs. Johnson pioneered in the work of the W.C.T.U. at 
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Canadian, possibly because she was never able to forget that 
scene of the almost disastrous dance at Higgins, and because 
of her natural hatred for hard drink. When the Johnsons 
retired they looked far and wide for a place to end their days 
in quiet, but returned to Canadian for no other place would 
satisfy them. Mrs. Johnson died at Canadian June 19, 1939. 


W. B. “SkmLLeTy BILL” JOHNSON 


Born in London, Laurel County, Kentucky, on January 4, 
1866, he died at Canadian on April 3, 1937. In 1880 his par- 
ents moved to Sherman, Texas, where he lived until the open- 
ing of the Cherokee Strip. There he became a deputy U. S. 
Marshall with headquarters at Enid. He became the first sheriff 
of Roger Mills county, which office he held for ten years. 
After this he went to New Mexico to manage a ranch there 
and in 1907 was invited to become sheriff to Hemphill county. 
During World War I he lived in Corpus Christi. After the 
war he was asked to return to Canadian as sheriff. On July 31, 
1926 he married Bertha Anderson, who was his second wife. 
During the 80’s he worked on the Frying Pan ranch, better 
known as the T Anchor, and received the nickname of Skillety 
Bill. He was a well loved peace officer and quite popular. He 
also served for a time as cattle inspector. 


DEE EVERET JONES 


He was born at Pilot Point, Texas, September 3, 1867. 
From his youth he loved the range and became a cowboy and 
then a rancher. In 1891 he married Mary Anne Branahan 
of Ryan, Oklahoma. He came to Hemphill county in 1903 
and died at Oklahoma City on February 24, 1935. 


Mrs. RosaLrE WHALEY JONES 


: A long time ago, on the first day of August in the year 
1869, in the beautiful foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virgnia, in the County of Madison, there came into being 
a tiny baby girl, the second child in a family of 8 children. 
Because death had claimed the first child, in (young) infancy, 
this baby girl lived the life of a first child, always the pride 
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and joy of her parents and the idol of her grandparents. She 
spent her earliest childhood romping and playing around the 
farms of her parents and grandparents who were close by. 

And once when six years old she, taking her baby sister of 
17 months of age by hand, she started on her first adventure 
by going the distance of a quarter of a mile down the turnpike 
road to visit her grandparents. A few hours later, a frantic 
young father found them there and as punishment of their 
running away made them walk the distance back and with 
each rise in the road two pairs of little legs felt the sting of 
a small switch—it was the first and last punishment our little 
heroine ever had at the hands of her indulgent and fond father. 
Small wonder this adventuresome little miss, later became a 
blazer of trails and a pioneer woman of great courage and high 
adventure. 

At the age of eight years, she started on another great ad- 
venture (which at this time she still enjoys), the quest of 
learning. In those days schools were far apart and not too 
common, so she was sent to the home of her grandparents who, 
having some older children, employed the service of a Govern- 
ess and it was under the teaching of this Governess that she 
learned her first letters, formed the first words into writing. 
Later as the other children of her father’s household became 
old enough to go to school her father employed a Governess. 
Then came the time when a log cabin school house was built 
and she and her brothers and sisters walked the distance of 
three miles to and from school every day. The road was over 
fields and through deep dark woods but this held no terror for 
her, life to her was an adventure and hers was a spirit of such. 

To be born a daughter of the Virginia’s in the 1860’s 
meant having courage and adventure instilled into one, by hav- 
ing pioneering parents. 

At the age of thirteen she entered a private home to re- 
ceive training. There were four girls in this home, and this 
family accepted five other girls of neighbors and friends so 
that all might have the services of a Governess. She shared a 
room with four other girls and a negro maid who slept on 
the floor so that she could make the fire very early in the 
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morning as they were required to study late and get up early, 
sometimes as early as 4:00 A.M. to study. 

The Governess was a very cranky spinster, who aside from 
being strict with them in regards to their studies, felt it her 
duty to keep an eagle eye upon them, prying into their affairs 
and appearing quite suddenly and unexpectedly into their room 
any time during the day or night. 

The girls soon hit upon an idea of pushing a huge ward- 
robe across the door, giving them a chance to get busy studying 
or to destroy any evidence of something forbidden in which 
they may have been indulging. By the time it could be pushed 
away they were all the nice meek little pupils they were 
expected to be. 

As part of their training, they were required to walk one 
hour every day, chaperoned by the Governess, in fact she 
went with them to church, on shopping tours and all enter- 
tainments of any kind. Life was very routine and strict for 
girls in those days. 

At seventeen she entered a select Boarding School for girls, 
“Miss Frye’s Select Boarding School for Girls.” Here she was 
taught Latin, German, French, History and Literature and the 
Bible. If one wished to take music, it was taught by a private 
instructor in the town outside the school. She remained in 
this school for two years. She acquired not only a fine edu- 
cation but a training in social culture and manners so charac- 
teristic of schools in those days, and her fine training of those 
years make her one of the most gracious, refiined, cultured 
and genteel women in our midst today. 

At the age of nineteen, she spent the summer with her 
aunt in Washington, D. C., and while there united with the 
Christian Church. That fall she accepted a position as Gov- 
erness in the home of a wealthy family who owned an estate in 


~ the Allegheny Mountains. 


At twenty the lure of still greater adventure called her 
as she read in letters from her Aunt and Uncle in far away 
Texas of the need of school teachers out there, so nothing 
daunting she bade adieu to the scenes of her childhood and 
girlhood and inbued with a spirit of courage and service, came 
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to Texas to cast her lot with the pioneer families of this great 
country and to train their children, arriving here in 1890. 

Her first school here in the Lone Star State was in Mad- 
ison County where she taught for over one year. The build- 
ing, a one-room log structure, served as a “Larnin” place for 
35 boys and girls, all ages and sizes. All the girls dipped snuff 
and all the boys chewed ‘Tobaccer’ and nothing could be done 
about it. 

Madison County was deep in the heart of the Big Piney 
Country and living conditions were very primitive. Our hero- 
ine, just fresh from Boarding School and Eastern ways, was 
given the Company Room in one of the patron’s homes and 
it was the “lean to” built on behind the house. Furniture con- 
sisted of a bed, lamp, and table for toilet purposes. There was 
no mirror in the room and she often wondered what she looked 
like. 

Food consisted of “Possum and Sweet Taters”, Kid or Goat 
Meat, Beans and Corn Pone. It was in such surroundings as 
these that our heroine taught her first school in the Golden 
West. 

In the summer she came to spend vacation at the home 
of her Uncle Henry Frye, on Sweetwater in Wheeler County. 
Finding them in need of a teacher for summer term at the little 
red brick school house nearby, she accepted, and when fall 
came she was hired to teach at Mobeetie. 

At Mobeetie she experienced a touch of the wild and 
woolly west. Mobeetie was on the border of Indian Territory 
and the Fort, Fort Elliott, had just been abandoned, leaving 
the folk to the mercy of raiding Indians. The folk were fear- 
ful and apprehensive and she soon sensed the danger, and 
asked to be given a basement room, for she thought an Indian 
would never think of any one living under a house. Thus, 
night after night she barricaded her door and would lie down 
to await the war whoops of attacking Indians, but nothing 
happened, so her fears were soon dispelled. 

Had she taught a year or two previous, she would have 
had grounds for fears as her Uncle and Aunt told of raids by 
Indians and how Mrs. Frye had once saved her husband’s life 
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by diverting the Indians’ attention to articles in the home and 
giving them almost everything in the house. 

In 1891 she again taught in South Teras, then returned 
to her native Virginia and taught two years in the public school 
at Ryan, Virginia. 

In 1895 she returned to Texas and taught two terms in 
Hemphill County in what is known as the Eller Flats Com- 
munity. Here she drove a distance of 214 miles each day in a 
little two-wheeled cart, pulled by a small mule. As traveling 
companions she had three of her small pupils, two girls and 
a boy. The little girl sat beside her in the seat and the boy 
on the floor. That little boy was Bob Hardin and while only 
six years old proved he was a real son of Texas, for on one 
bitter cold morning with the mercury below zero, as they 
jogged along all the harness fell off the mule and little Bud) 
jumped out and put it on again, tying it securely. 

It was during the terms of school in this community that 
she found a pioneer teacher must serve in many, many ways 
beside her teaching profession. She was nurse, doctor, and un- 
dertaker and she went as a ministering angel into homes where 
death had claimed a victim or two from some mysterious malady. 
Even the doctor warned her against staying in the community 
for fear she would be stricken but her great soul of sympathy 
and love bade her to do her utmost for those who needed her. 
Today she has the same fine spirit and many there are that 
rise up and call her Blessed. 

She often mentions with pride some of her former pupils, 
now substantial citizens of Canadian. Among them, Marion 
Smith, Ed Little, Frank Rathjen; Mattie Roundtree and others 
who are away. She speaks of the generosity of those with 
whom she lived, and boarded for $5.00. 

Another term at Sweetwater brought her to another ad- 

—venture in life and a new field of pioneering. For a few years 
previous she had met the man who was to play the most im- 
portant part in her life, and it was during this last term of 
school that she renewed her friendship with Mr. Thomas Jones 
and finally married him. 

She often tells of how many suitors a girl had in those days 
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—girls were scarce and men plentiful. Because she had several, 
an embarrassing situation occurred one time. Two of them 
met at the home of her Uncle Henry Frye with whom she was 
living, bent in taking her to the same place, seeing the Mo- 
beetie Tornado ruins. Both admirers had driven seventy miles 
to escort her and must spend the night at her uncle’s home. 
During the evening it was a contest between the two as to 
which could sit nearest her. Mr. Jones being bolder, for the 
other was very shy, sat closest, and naturally won out, for he 
announced next morning in no uncertain terms that if she 
went with the other gentleman, she would never see him again. 
She knew he meant it and in her confusion forgot to even tell 
the other fine gentleman goodbye, something she always re- 
gretted. 

Mr. Jones and she soon married and settled on the Bar-C 
ranch and her life and experience as a pioneer ranch woman 
would make an interesting volume. She recalls most vividly 
the fording of the Canadian River at flood stage in a wagon 
and being saved by a hired man while her husband and team 
were swept down stream. She had Gwenfred in her arms as 
this near tragic thing happened. 

She often speaks of her phantom herd, what might have 
been, if only she had not let her sympathy for poor dumb. 
animals get the best of her, for her uncle, Mr. Frye, offered 
to brand her a heifer calf and thereby start her a herd, but 
she considered branding as too cruel a way to start a herd. She 
often spends the imaginary wealth which might have accrued 
from that source for the many good causes she champions. 

She recalls a terrible and sudden blizzard and her husband 
on the open range and how she and her three children har- 
nessed the horses and set out to find him, becoming lost in 
the storm themselves. Finally finding their way to the tene- 
ment house, three miles away, only to find Mr. Jones sleeping 
snugly and safe from danger. 

She recalls days of loneliness and being isolated for weeks 
by storms, yet all these experiences have left her gentle, kind, 
friendly and helpful. 


Today she numbers her friends as legion, and the many 
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who come to see her in all classes and walks in life and linger, 
not just a few moments, but hours to enjoy her warmhearted- 
ness, brilliant mind and hospitality. 

Truly she is one of God’s Noblewomen and as she nears 
the sunset of life, looks at that time with courage and faith 
and optimism as just another great adventure. 


THOMAS STANLEY JONES, SR. 


He was dragged to death by a team of horses on August 
30, 1927. Born in Pontepool county, Wales, he came to Amer- 
ica with his parents when but a boy. Settling in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, the family engaged in stock farming and operating a butcher 
shop. In 1883, Thomas decided to drive to Texas with his 
sister (Mrs. John R. Wright) to see what the prospects were 
for establishing a ranch. He settled on Jones Creek in Wheeler 
county, near Mobeetie. He married Rosline Whatley of Virginia 
and settled next in Roberts county. He sold out to A. H. 
Tandy and with his brother J. H. Jones bought about forty 
thousand acres on the south side of the river, part of the land 
being in Roberts county and part in Hemphill county. Later 
a division was made of the property, Thomas taking the east 
portion while his brother took the west portion of the estate. 
Thomas next moved to Canadian where he made his residence 
while still conducting his ranching business. 


JoHN H. Jones 


This outstanding pioneer was born on February 16, 1867, 
the youngest of eight children. He associated himself with 
many causes beneficial to ranching and the improvement of 
Hemphill county. In 1905 he married Anna Lenker of which 
union one child, Nellie Jones, was born. In 1912 his health 
began to fail and it was decided to send him to California, 
where it was thought he would improve. Indeed he made such 
rapid strides to this end that within a month he felt well 
enough to return to Canadian. Again in sick bay, he was 
advised to go to Mineral Wells, Texas. But he died there on 
June 16, 1912. How popular he was in life is attested to by 
the names we find in the list of the pallbearers: Capt. Arring- 
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ton, Vas Stickley, A. H. Tandy, George Gerlach, W. H. Hop- 
kins, D. J. Young. 


JupGE JEssE LEE JENNINGS 


He was born at Woodberry Hill, Hill county, Texas, 
March 5, 1875. He married Sleta Johnson at Moran, Texas, 
October 29, 1899. He came to Canadian in 1908. Elected to 
the bar, he became partner in the law firm of Sanders & Jen- 
nings. He ran for the office of county judge and was elected. 
He died on November 27, 1923. 


Tue LaurEL LEAF RANCH 


Just how many cowboys who later settled down to make 
a name for themselves first got their start on the Laurel Leaf 
ranch would make an interesting book. This was probably the 
most famous ranch in Hemphill county. In 1878, a Mr. Ker- 
rick located a ranch on Lake and Cat Creeks about seventeen 
miles down from the Springer ranch. His ranch brand was 
the horseshoe. Later Kerrick sold to the Laurel Leaf outfit, 
owners of the Texas Land and Cattle Company. W. H. Hop- 
kins was employed by the ranch as range foreman. His two 
younger brothers, Hous and Josh, worked for him. Later the 
Laurel Leaf sold out and the famous ranch passed into private 
hands. 

Jess LEMLEY 
(PANHANDLE PETE) 


He came from a long line of Indian fighters and law- 
men. Born at Jacksboro, Texas, on May 23, 1871, his ancestors 
were well known fighters of Comanche Indians and their names 
appear from time to time in accounts of early western history. 
Jess’s father was an officer in the U. S. Army. As a young 
man Jess moved to Mobeetie and became town constable. He 
had many hair raising experiences, most notable of which 
being the time he was dragged for a mile by a rather recalci- 
trant horse. He worked for a time with Charles Goodnight 
and on the ranch adjoining. He was a cowman of the old 
school and often said that he survived his youth trying to get 
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along with both sides of: the warring factions. He died in 
1951. Panhandle Pete, as he was called, figured in one of the 
more famous Panhandle law cases: 

“Guthrie was engaged in hauling in the city of Canadian, 
in which occupation he used a wagon and team. One of the 
animals so used is described as a ‘bay mare, one-eyed, about 
twelve or fourteen years old. That this mare, by. the reason 
of the loss of her said eye, which plaintiff alleges to be the 
left eye, was especially adapted to the work of teaming in con- 
nection with the other horse.” It appears that on account of 
the dearth of vitamins from A to Z in her home cousine, this 
particular mare was prone to spend her off nights prowling 
through the city, feasting upon lawns, shrubbery, and gardens 
of her neighbors. Some days before the fatal. day -she had been 
placed in the city pound, plaintiff was duly notified and failed 
to pay her board bill, whereupon the city marshall employed 
one Jess, whose surname was Lemley, more familiarly known 
as “Panhandle Pete”, who, at the direction of the mayor, ruth- 
lessly took the said mare’s life by shooting her between the 
bad eye and the one not so bad. In other words, in the ver- 
nacular of gangland, when Panhandle Pete’s pistol popped, she 
petered, for which the pound keeper paid said-Pete a pair of 
pesos. The mayor testified that just before her execution he 
visited the city pound twice to see her and found her in bad 
shape, that she was sick and prostrate, and had hay and other 
provender in her nose. That he cleaned out her: flues so she 
could breathe but, nevertheless, he called out the militia. and 
ordered Pete to put her out of her misery for humanitarian 
reasons. This established the corpus delecti. His honor testi- 
fied that he knew nothing about mares, and the jury believed 
him. | 

‘There is testimony that she was thin in the flesh, indicat- 
ing that she had some fine points upon which her harness could 
be hung. From the record, we conclude that although she may 
not have had the skin you love to touch (though she had seen 
only fourteen joyous summers), yet she had a skin which clung 
like ivy to her rafters with a beautiful corrugated effect upon 
the sides of her lithe and spirituelle form. 
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“Plaintiff immediately brought suit, fixing his actual dam- 
ages at fifty dollars, alleging that his mare had no market value, 
and proudly averring that she was the only mare of her kind 
in Hemphill county, but that fifty dollars was her actual and 
intrinsic value, and one hundred dollars was her sentimental 
value. He further sued for $350 for the loss of the services 
of the said mare while pursuing his occupation of hauling, and 
claimed the further sum of $500 as exemplary damages on ac- 
count of the malicious act of the city on having her killed. 
He averred that because of her loss his occupation, like Othello’s, 
was done and he ‘had been set out an empty’. However, he con- 
cluded before the trial that a genial, brotherly-love city like 
Canadian, which had been converted into a one-horse town by 
Pete and the mayor, was incapable of harboring malice, and the 
claim for exemplary damages was abandoned at the trial... - 

«The record shows that upon at least two occasions 
‘When night drew her sable curtain down 
And pinned it with a star,’ 
And 

‘Silence like a gentle spirit 

‘Brooded o’er a still and pulseless world, 
the time lock on her corral mysteriously went off and so did 
she, in search of tulips, dahlias, and gladioli in the neighboring 
laws and flower beds. It is clear from the record that she had 
at least one eye for the beautiful, and was excessively fond of 
flowers, but that the tender passion was not reciprocated, for, 
as stated, he departed with her without consideratoin. While 
her origin is shrouded in mystery, her appetite for flora of the 
rarest and costliest varieties indicates that somewhere back in the 
line of her ancestry that had been injected a stream of royal 
blood. Although she had only one eye, appellant contends she 
could find more edible shrubbery in a single night than an ex- 
perienced landscape gardener could replant in thirty days. We 
may assume that in her midnight excursions, she had been 
thrown with porch climbers, joy riders, orchard raiders, and 
other nocturnal prowlers, which may account of her way- 
wardness and utter disregard for the property rights of others. 
But after her midnight banquet upon orchids, del-hiniums, and 
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hyacinths, the pound keeper would take her in charge, and set 
before her a bundle or two of mildewed sorghum of the vin- 
tage of 1927 in order to take the taste out of her mouth, but 
when he sent the meal ticket to the plaintiff the latter stead- 
fastly refused to pay. It was not denied that she had ‘went 
hence’ and was cut down in the heyday of her young and fitful 
life because the mayor found some hay in her nose, and he 
admitted that he was accessor before the fact and personally 
ordered her gentle soul sent to the great beyond and the re- 
mainder of the municipal dump ground . . . 


“., Comes now the plaintiff, appellee, 
And moves this Honorable Court to see, 
That House Bill Number 304 
Threw open wide the Court House door, 
Of County Court in Hemphill County, 
Where Guthrie sought relief and bounty, 
And recompense and generous meed, 

For his departed wayward steed, 
Cut down in all her youth pride, 
When she was taken for a ride. 

2 

“The court did hold, that as this mare, 

To wrong curtilage did repair, 

Likewise, these lawyers who here do pray, 

Into the wrong court below did stray; 

But this Honorable Court overlooked the fact, 
That the Legislature passed an Act, 

In Nineteen Hundred and Fifteen, 

And Jurisdiction since has been, 

In that Court whence this case came, 

As in the Justice Court the same.” 


Said the Judge: “It becomes our duty to dismiss the appeal. 
... The original opinion is withdrawn, and the appeal is dis- 
missed.” (See: City of Canadian vs. Guthrie—No. 3839— 
Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo—June 8, 1932—Re- 
hearing denied July 6, 1935) 
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ROBERT Moopy 


When the history of the ten most famous men of the Pan- 
handle is written, the name of Robert Moody will stand out 
among the first in the group. His family tree originated in 
Scotland and migrated to England and then America. He was 
born at Apsley Farm near Hampshire, England, on June 26, 
1838. His parents were Thomas Cross Moody and Arabella 
Neu. The sound of the sea would always attract young Robert 
and for hours he would sit and watch boats sailing against the 
endless horizon and wish he was on them. Early in life he 
made up his mind to follow the sea. It seems strange in the 
light of his later career that he was to be so far away from the 
sea that he was hardly aware of the existence of one. Perhaps 
he chose the plains because they seemed as endless and level as 
the water about Hampshire and he was to learn that the sea 
was not the only place to have storms. He heard so much talk 
of America as a boy that he was restless until he could one 
day see it. In 1856 when the United States was encouraging 
the settling of the West, he took passage on a boat to come and 
join his older brother Frank who had sailed the year before to 
seek his fortunes. 


Robert received his early training through tutors at home. 
Later he was sent to the Manchester Boarding School for Boys. 
His father had a twenty-year lease on the Apsley Farm and 
evidently made good for he gave the seven children born there 
a good education. The eighth died in infancy. The passage to 
America took seven weeks. Reaching New York in the fall of 
the year he spent the winter there with relatives. 


When the Moody lease expired on the Apsley Farm, he 
took another on the Chillings Farm, also in Hempshire near 
the sea coast, and three miles from a small town called Tichfield, 
and eleven miles east of Southampton. It was on this farm that 
the other two children were born. The children were: Frank, 
Arabella, Robert, Thomas, Frederick W., Margaret, Joseph 
Lewis, Edward, Edith, Alice and Katherine. As we said, an- 
other Edward died in infancy. The Chillings Farm was leased 
for four years. After leaving this farm Thomas Cross Moody 
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did not prosper. He had rented the Longwood Warren Farm 
in the parish of Morsted, Hampshire. Here the family resided 
seven years. Alice and Katherine were born here. (Alice Moody 
became the mother of Charles and George Tubb of Canadian). 
Because Thomas Cross could not meet his rental obligations the 
sheriff seized all his farm implements and horses and he could 
farm no longer. He tried his hand at going to France buying 
butter and eggs very cheap and selling them in England for a 
better price. He was so salesman. Next he tried a bakery. 
He was no baker. Meantime Frank and Robert told him in their 
letters of the wonderful opportunities in Kansas. He booked 
passage on the Janson and sailed from England on June 15, 1857. 
With him were his children Thomas, Frederick W., Margaret, 
Lewis, Edward, Edith, Katherine and Arabella. As the oldest 
girl was a teacher in the public schools she remained behind, 
staying with her uncle Charles. With her remained her sister 
Alice. 

In 1859 Frank and Robert bought one wagon each, loaded 
it with groceries and started for Pueblo, Colorado, where they 
spent the winter. Robert formed a partnership with young 
John Thatcher and started a small store room with goods. This 
was probably the beginning of the first general store in Pueblo 
and became a nucleus of the Thatcher millions of today. Rob- 
ert sold his interest in the spring and returned to Westport 
Landing, where he was joined by four other brothers and to- 
gether with Frank bought more wagons to open a large scale 
freighting business, doing business along the Santa Fe Trail as 
far west as Albuquerque and Santa Fe. At one time they 
bought up the entire stock of bacon in Kansas City (then West- 
port Landing) and loaded it into their wagons for Santa Fe. 
In the spring of 1865 the oldest of the brothers was stricken 
with cholera and was buried in a lonely grave on the prairie 
between Dodge and Larned. In the spring of 1868, the Moody 
~ Brothers sold out their freighting interests and settled on farms 
near Lenexa, Kansas. On April 2, 1868, Robert married Mary 
Cathryn Allen of Kansas City. Here he lived until 1871, when 
he became manager of the Dipper Ranch for Barnum the Circus 
man, a friend of long standing. It was on the Huerfano river 
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about forty miles from Pueblo in Colorado. Later he bought an 
interest in this property. 

Robert’s work for Barnum lasted two years because the 
Circus man sold his ranch. It was after this that he drifted 
to the Panhandle through his friend Milton Pollard, who he 
knew in Colorado. Milt had half interest in the famous P O 
ranch on Elk Creek near the present town of Canadian. He 
wanted to go back to Colorado and offered Moody his half in- 
terest in the ranch for a rather reasonable price. William Young, 
who helped drive the cattle from Colorado, also had an interest 
in the stock and acted as foreman of the ranch for a few years. 
He later sold his interest to Thomas T. McGee, a cowboy who 
later became sheriff of Hemphill county and met his death in 
the line of duty. 

During these years prior to the advent of the railroad 
cattle were driven to Dodge City for shipment to Kansas City 
and ranch supplies were hauled from Dodge to Mobeetie, about 
thirty miles distant from the P O ranch. One of the more fa- 
mous stops at Mobeetie in those days was the Hussellby House 
run by Mark Hussellby. It was often the gathering place for 
the Panhandle Livestock Association and here Goodnight, Mc- 
Gee, Moody, Hamburg, Cresswell, Eaton, Rising, Bugby, Nelson 
and other famous early day ranchers often met and talked 
about improving the breed and other stock problems. When 
the railroad came in in 1887 and the town of Canadian was 
organized Robert Moody brought his family from Olathe, Kan- 
sas, to the P O ranch and with Hamburg, Finch and others 
started the Canadian Valley Bank which eventually became 
the present First National Bank. Later he put up the Moody 
Hotel on the site of the old Fay Hotel. 

In Canadian besides real estate interests he was connected 
with a meat market, lumber yard and held stock in about 
every company organized in the new town. He helped organize 
the school and established the Moody Medal and Scholarship 
for outstanding students. In 1900 he re-moved his family back 
to Kansas, where his wife died in 1908. After turning his ranch- 
ing, banking and other active business interests over to his sons, 
Robert, Allen and Thomas, and his sons-in-law, D. J. Young, 
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John J. Gerlach, Ed. S. McKinney and E. K. Thurmond, he 
located at Long Beach, California, where he promptly went back 
into business by putting up the Moody Block on Ocean Avenue. 
He never forgot Canadian and often returned for visits to 
Canadian which he quite frequently referred to as home. It 
was while visiting his son Thomas who lived on the old home- 
stead that he took a stroke and paralysis carried him off on 
September 27, 1915. He was laid to rest in the family lot at 
Lenexa, Kansas. At Canadian he had affliated himself with the 
Baptist church and was a trustee of the Canadian Academy when 
it was built. In fact, he donated the land on which it was built. 
Grateful citizens of Canadian named Moody Street for him. 


Tom McGEE 


Tom came to the Panhandle as a cowboy. When Hemphill 
county held its first election he was elected sheriff. He ac- 
cumulated property and with Stickley opened up the livery 
table of McGee & Stickley. The story of his death in the line 
of duty as sheriff is told elsewhere in the book. 


Mrs. Tom McGrr 


She died in England, but her ashes hie next to those of 
her husband in the Canadian cemetery. Following the tragic 
death of her husband she had quite a time in settling his estate 
because he did most of his banking in Kansas City. During the 
First World War she volunteered for service in England as 
a nurse’s aid and loved the country so much she remained there 
to the date of her death. 


Mrs. KATHLEEN McMorpieé 


She was the daughter of Andrew and Mary Montgomery, 
being born at Lake Benton, Minn., on August 22, 1871. When 
‘twenty she visited her brother at Canadian and made her home 
here. She married Oscar R. McMordie on November 14, 1892. 
The family moved to Gatesville for a year and then to Hico 
for a year when they decided to return to Canadian as perma- 
nent residents. She died on February 26, 1935. 
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Jerry McCartTHy 


He was a strange lonely man. Never married, never spoke 
much. He is mentioned here because he was one of the original 
settlers of Canadian, having come here in July 1887. He car- 
ried water and did odd jobs. He died February 7, 1910. Over 
six hundred dollars was found in his house when he died. His 
body was shipped to Amarillo for burial next to his sister. 
Every town has a recluse. He was Canadian’s. 


R. D. McKNIGHT 


Another old timer, one of the original settlers, was R. D. 
McKnight, who kept a general store. He sold everything from 
a tooth-pick to a coffin. Indeed he often advertised in the 
Free Press that people should come in to be measured in the 
coffin of their choice before they died. At least they could see 
the box they would be buried in. McKnight seems to have 
moved to Amarillo. I saw a picture of a large stage, built like 
a horse car, and it said McKnight’s Transfer. Could this have 
been the business he was engaged in about 1906? No one was 
able to tell me whether or not this was the same McKnight that 
was one of the original founders of Canadian. Be that as it 
may. R. D. often advertised his wares in the form of a poem. 
Here is a sample of one. 


R. D. McKnight of the general store 
His left eye fixed on cash, 
Is selling his furniture and the rest 
At figures truly rash. 
2 
His mattresses, his bedsteads, too, 
Elm, walnut, gum and ash, 
With rockers, are quite given away 
To such as bring the cash. 
fa 3 
His coffins, too, are trim and nice, 
Devoid of fush and hash, 
Just try them—one and all—get in, 
But pray, leave out the cash. 
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His hardware shelves; just look at them. 
Say, don’t they cut a dash? 

They are really breaking down with goods 
All given away for cash. 


5 
His building goods, so sharp, so keen. 
The things to cut and slash. 

They'll rush your house up like fun 
They’re yours, my friends—for cash. 
! 6 

His ammunition and his guns 
Will stand a monstrous clash 
With grizzly bears and like foes; 
So hurry up your cash. 


Z 
Canadian—don’t you want some clocks? 
Good tickers. No poor trash; 
Then send your orders in right quick 
And don’t forget the cash. 

8 
Just see his glassware; how it shines, 
Like lightning it does flash. 
Large table sets and oceans more 
Are all yours—just for cash. 


Popsie McINTosH 


Whether the McIntosh Hotel was named for her or not 
I have not been able to find out. I was able to come across 
this item in the Canadian Free Press in 1888: “Miss Popsie 
McIntosh, known as the ‘Cowgirl from the Panhandle,’ recently 
favored an enlightened Eastern audience with the following orig- 
~ inal production which in her introductory remarks she styled 
a ‘Paradox on Beautiful Snow’. She also stated that it was 
‘parodoxed’ while sitting on her horse on day-herd on her 
father’s ranch in the Panhandle, situated about three miles 
from this (Canadian) city. Miss Popsie called on the Free 
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Press a few days ago, and as we wish to keep up the reputation 
of the Panhandle we kindly publish these few verses: 
O, the steer, the beautiful steer, 
Kicking the flies from the point of its ear, 
Flapping its tail in its frolicsome glee, 
Hopping about like a Snake River flea, 
Bellowing! 
Roaring! 
Thundering along! 
Filling the air with its steerical song; 
Till the rumble from its lung-laden pits, 
Scares timid jack rabbits and wolves into fits, 
To me there’s nothing on earth half so dear 
As the long-horned, slim-bodied Texan steer. 
How often I wished I was a steer, 
With a long shiny horn at the butt of each ear, 
With a clear fearless eye and a tapering tail 
That would snap like a whip in the maddening gale. 
How Id beller! 
And roar! 
And paw up the ground! 
And lope over the hills with a thundering sound 
And snort like a terror, and hump up my back 
When I saw the wild cowboy pursuing my track 
And Id laugh at his oaths as he fell to the rear— 
O! I'd be a Jo dandy if I was a steer. 
I once roped a beautiful steer—but I fell, 
Fell from my pony with ear-piercing yell— 
Fell with my lariat fast to my wrist; 
Fell to be dragged through the grass wet with mist, 
Bumping! 
Rolling! 
Grunting, I went! 
A full mile a minute or I don’t want a cent. 
The gravel and grass yanked the hide off my nose 
And ruined a pair of forty-cent hose 
Aye, even my bustle was thrown out of gear 
By the sweetheart of the Plains—A Texas Steer! 
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J. E. MONTGOMERY 


One of the original settlers he was a musician, progressive 
citizen and merchant. He was well liked and took advantage 
of his opportunities. On July 30, 1896 he surprised Canadian 
with this announcement: 

Everything I have in Canadian, including twelve houses 
—of which two are store buildings—a number of town lots, 
stock of goods and fixtures, phonograph, set of band instru- 
ments, four head of jersey cattle, fifteen head of hogs, house- 
hold goods of all kinds, small phaeton, good set of harness and 
many other things—for sale on cash or time terms. J. E. 
Montgomery. Canadian missed a good citizen when he left. 


JupcEe O. R. McMorpie 


He was the son of Frank McMordie and Mary McGuire. 
The judge was born at Round Rock, William county, Texas, 
on April 1, 1866. At the age of sixteen he abandoned the 
school books for the more romantic life of a cowboy. He worked 
on a ranch in Wyoming, returning to the Panhandle, where 
he was employed by J. F. Johnson and then George Gerlach. 
He became County Clerk of Hemphill County and served in 
that capacity for twenty years. “O. R. McMordie built a com- 
modious ice house and will help supply our people with ice 
when the hot winds begin to sweep up from the sandy plains 
of the Rio Grande country.” (Canadian Record March 14, 
1895.) The ice plant was eventually bought by J. C. Studer. 
Faulkner, Lewis & Harris bought it of McMordie and J. C. 
Studer bought it from them in 1914 for the sum of $11,685. 

On November 14, 1892, O. R. married Kittie Montgomery 
in Canadian. Of this union were born four children. He con- 
centrated on the cattle business until elected County Judge. This 
office he held three terms and it was during his fourth term 

_that he died in early November 1930. 


Mrs. Mary ELIZABETH MUNSON 


She was born in Webster county, Texas, on June 23, 1856, 
and married Wade Hampton in 1876. Following his death in 
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1887 she married into the Munson family and lived in Canadian 
since the founding of the city. She was one of the three hun- 
dred original pioneers to settle the city. She died on May 16, 
1930. 


Bitty NaTION 


He got his start in the Panhandle in Mobeetie. When Ca- 
adian held its first rodeo he was one of the cowboys to ride 
but he sustained an injury that stayed with him for the rest 
of his life. In Canadian he was joint partner in a livery stable. 
He later sold out and moved elsewhere. 


Dr. A. M. NEwMAN 


He was born in Ohio in 1861 and graduated from the 
Ohio Medical College at Cincinnati in 1884. He first practised 
at Burden, Kansas, then came to Canadian in 1891. He died of 
heart attack in his office over the First National Bank Build- 
ing on June 5, 1923. 


WILLIAM W. OwENS 


William W. Owens was one of the early pioneers of the 
Panhandle, having come here in the 70’s with Robert Moody. 
He had been in Colorado when he decided to enter partner- 
ship with Robert Moody, in the cattle business. After he sold 
out his interest to his partner he took employment on a ranch 
near Hansford. Later he moved to Roger Mills, Oklahoma, 
where he was elected first county treasurer in 1892. He lived 
in Cheyenne, Oklahoma, and came here in 1898. 

As a resident of Canadian he operated the old Fay Hotel 
located across the railroad where old town Canadian was located. 
He then operated the Southern Hotel on the site of the second 
Sutherland, where the Southwest National Bank now stands. 
He was instrumental in moving the old Fay Hotel up from 
its old location to where the present Moody Hotel now stands. 
He went back to this location and operated the McIntosh Ho- 
tel, which, in turn, gave way to the new modern Moody Hotel. 
He went to Glen Rose, Texas, and died there on December 
24, 1928. 
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Mrs. W. W. OwENs 


Mrs. W. W. Owens was born Fannie Louise Lewis to Ma- 
halia Ann Lewis and Alva Lewis at Trenton, Illinois, in 1860. 


She was married at Olathe, Kansas to W. W. Owens on 

March 1, 1879, and the couple moved to Colorado near Pueblo, 

‘where Mr. Owens was associated in the cattle business with 
Robert Moody, Sr. 


They moved to Hansford County, Texas, in 1881, where 
Mr. Owens hunted buffalo, as well as handling his ranch ac- 
tivities. Here Mrs. Owens lived a pioneer ranch life in a picket 
house built into the side of a hill. She stayed by herself for 
a week or so at a time while her husband was on his hunting 
trips. 

Rattlesnakes were plentiful in those days and Mrs. Owens 
kept a rod handy which she used to dislodge the snakes she 
would see in the rafters. | 


In 1878 they moved to West Plains, Missouri. Mr. Owens 
then made the run from Woodward to Cheyenne in 1892. 
Mrs. Owens with her three children, Mabel, Walter and Ben, 
and an 18-year-old boy to help do the driving, left for Chey- 
enne in a covered wagon. They left Stuttgart, Arkansas, on 
November 1, 1892 and got to Cheyenne on January 1, 1893. 

While living in Cheyenne, the Indians went on the war 
path when one of their number, a harmless old man, was 
killed by Red Tom, a Texas Ranger, while on a drunken spree. 

The men took their families out of the town and returned 
to defend it. Mrs. Owens and her. children were taken to the 
home of Billy Pete’s sister, Mrs. Minor Carson, who lived fif- 
teen miles from Cheyenne. Mrs. Owens worried so much 
during the night that she finally rode bareback into Chey- 
enne, getting there before daylight. She cooked all day for 

~the Indians who in turn promised Mr. Owens, who was well 
liked by the Indians, protection for his wife and children. 
When it was all over, and a massacre and burning of the town 
was averted, Mrs. Owens went to get her horse to return to 
her children—but it had been stolen. 

The family moved to Canadian from Cheyenne in Janu- 
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ary of 1898. They purchased the old Fay Hotel, which was 
located where the light plant now stands and moved it to the 
site now occupied by the Moody Hotel. It was later called 
the McIntosh Hotel and burned in 1904 or 1905. Mrs. Owens 
was a wonderful cook and loved to be in business where she 
had an opportunity to put this art to use. 

The family moved to Glenrose in 1925 and here Mr. 
Owens died on December 24, 1928. Mrs. Owens returned to 
Canadian in 1929. In 1939, at the age of 73, Mrs. Owens, a 
real lover of pioneer and ranch life, filed a claim thirty miles 
from Roswell, New Mexico, where she lived alone until she 
fell and broke an arm, when she returned to Canadian, later 
operating a tea room here called the Arcadian. 

Five children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Owens. One son 
died at birth and one son died at the age of two years. Ben, 
for whom the Zybach-Owens post of the American Legion in 
Canadian was named, was lost in World War I on the Tus- 
cania. Mabel (Mrs. F. D. Teas of Canadian), and Walter Owens 
of South Bend, Texas. 

Mrs. Owens passed away on January 3, 1948 at the age 
of 88 years. She was Canadian’s first gold star mother. (The 
Hemphill County News—January 9, 1948) 


ALBERT ALLEN PARSELL 


Albert Allen Parsell was born at Flint, Indiana, on March 
9, 1849, and died at Canadian March 4, 1934. The Parsell fam- 
ily was associated with doings in American history from the 
earliest times. Both his maternal and paternal great grand- 
fathers took part in the American Revolution. Two great un- 
cles gave their lives for their country in the battle of Lake 
Erie during the War of 1812. His grandmother, Safrona Emer- 
son, was Ethan Allen’s niece. His father, Dr. A. G. Parsell, 
insisted that Albert Allen attend Michigan University as a 
pre-medical student, but medicine held no attraction for him 
as he was quite cowboy minded. Together with his brother 
George he struck out for the West working on ranches near 
Omaha and then around the cow towns of Kansas. After 
this the brothers went to Colorado where they worked in the 
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lead mines and lumber mills, saving their money to come to 
Texas and enter the cattle business. At last they had enough 
to start, so, in 1873 they bought their first ranch near Weath- 
erford, known as their Pease River Ranch. In 1879 Albert 
married to Elizabeth Frazer, a Scotch girl from Canada. As 
counties such as Wheeler were now organizing, they decided to 
move into the Panhandle. They sold the land to the Matador 
Land and Cattle Company but trailed the stock north and set- 
tled on Red Deer Creek with the 7S brand. That was in 
1880. Supplies had to be brought in from Dodge as Mobeetie 
was not quite big enough to handle all the business of the fast 
growing cattle industry in the area. 

The first winter was so severe that all of the three hun- 
dred head save twenty were lost. So they had to make a fresh 
start. They contracted to deliver young cattle from the East 
to Texas to men who wished to start herds of their own. In 
1887 they bought a new ranch site on the Canadian, still 
known as the Home Ranch. Parsell became the County Judge 
of Roberts County for two terms and later County Commis- 
sioner. He built the Parsell home in Canadian in 1911, con- 
tinued to operate the ranch until 1926. He was one of Hemp- 
hill county’s best known and best loved citizens. 


Mrs. A. A. ParRSsELL 


Born Elizabeth Frazer, at Queen’s Bush, Canada, on Oc- 
tober 26, 1862, the family moved to America shortly after- 
wards. Her childhood was spent in Nebraska. In 1878 the 
family moved to Dodson Prairie, Texas. The following year 
she married A. A. Parsell, who owned a small ranch near 
Granger. In 1880 the Parsells came to the Panhandle, settling 
near Miami. The dugout they built may still be seen nine 
miles up from Miami on Highway 60. Here he started the 
famous 7S brand, in use to this day. The first winter was a 
rough one and they lost all their cattle. Nothing undaunted, 
they purchased cattle to start another herd. In 1887 they moved 
fifteen miles west of Canadian and built a log cabin hut that 
served as a home, school and social affairs. The Parsells brought 
the first copper bath tub to this section of the country. They 
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moved to Canadian in 1911. Mrs. Parsell died on April 17, 
Lo 
Mary PaRSELL 


She was the daughter of George Gerlach and the wife 
of J. H. Parsell. (He died in June 1922.) She attended pub- 
lic school in Canadian, then Jacksonville, Ill., following which 
she was employed for five years as secretary for the Gerlach 
enterprises. She married Joe Parsell, son of Judge A. A. Par- 
sell, on July 10, 1918 at Canadian. She then went to live at 
Dexter, New Mexico, and lived there after her husband’s death. 
She died at Roswell, N. M., on February 22, 1929 and was 
brought to Canadian for burial. 


W.N. PEEt 


Last Saturday night just five minutes before the advent 
of the new day the tired heart of W. N. Peet ceased to beat 
and his spirit was taken by the angel of death to the other side 
of the river. At the time of the summons he was surrounded 
by his family and friends and the end came so peacefully and 
quiet as to resemble the dawn of a new day. So gradually did 
the end come that it was difficult to tell when life ended and 
death began. 

W. N. Peet was truly a pioneer of Canadian and of the 
Panhandle. He was one of the old Buffalo hunters, in which 
occupation he endured the perils and hardships incident to the 
life of a frontiersman. Like the old frontiersman, he was true 
to his friends and brave. Together with his sons, W. H. and 
C. E. Peet, he constructed the first house in Canadian, in the 
year 1887. He came to the Panhandle from Jacksborough as 
a buffalo hunter in 1873, and took up permanent residence in 
Mobeetie in 1879, coming to Canadian in 1887. For four years 
he was a freighter from Dodge City, Kansas, to Mobeetie, and 
it was he who hauled the rock for the court house in Mobeetie. 
As a matter of fact, the work which was done in the Panhandle 
by “Uncle Nelson’ was important towards the development of 
the country. 

At the beginning of the great Civil War he enlisted in 
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the service, where his work bears evidence from the fact that 
he was made Ist. sarg. of Co. 11 Ill. cav. Later he was pro- 
moted to 2nd. Lt. and finally at the close of the war was given 
an honorable discharge. 

Nelson Peet was a familiar character on the streets of 
Canadian. He was not a man of many words but he was con- 
siderate of those about him and carried for everybody a heart 
of kindness. He had been failing in health a good many months. 
William Nelson Peet was born near Peoria, Ill., on May 5, 1840, 
and died at Canadian February 5, 1910. He married Martha 
Wilson in 1870. He had five children. (Canadian Record 
Feb. 10, 1910) 


JupcE E. E. Potty 


The wheels squeaked over the sandy loam. The Pollys 
had come a long way through the unbroken wilderness to find 
the West so many people talked about. The Pennsylvania 
Dutch along the way were kind and sympathetic. Bethlehem, 
Canton, Marlboro, Mimishiller—new towns springing up to 
break the vast uncircumscribed breath of land throwing over 
the traces of savagery for the influx of civilization. A product 
of this immigration was Stark County in northeastern Ohio, 
named after General John Stark of Revolutionary War fame 
and organized in 1809. Here was the scene of Rev. Federick 
Post’s attempt at founding the first Morancan Mission in Ohio; 
here the Ottoway and Wyondot roamed. Here the soil was rich, 
here the Pollys settled and brought up their children. Here 
E. E. Polly was born in 1842. But his father was a roving spirit 
and thirty-five thousand people settling the county was too 
much for him. He couldn’t breathe, so he packed his brood 
and his food and headed westward again before E. E. could 
get acquainted with the people of Lawrence, the closest town to 
him. Again it was a log cabin and work. Chopping wood, 
milking cows, sowing wheat—the poor boy’s work was never 
done. Itinerant preachers and teachers stopped by long enough 
for the rudiments of religion and education, but books were 
very hard to come by. Even Indiana choked the ever moving 
parent and off the family went to Iowa. There E. E. grew up. 
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He was never a very tall man, nor a heavy man, but he was a 
very determined soft spoken youth who tired easily of the field 
and drudgery of farm life. 

In Colorado new horizons beckoned. The slogan was 
Pike’s Peak or bust and E. E. decided to try his luck. He found 
Pike’s Peak well enough but the elusive gold that made strange 
beings of mortals was not to be his possibly because E. E. 
was never to be a strange being. And to top it all, suddenly 
the Civil War broke out. Hastily he joined the Colorado Cav- 
alry and served on the Federal side for four years. During 
the conflict he was associated with Hayes, Garfield and others 
who rose to the highest office of the nation. It has been said 
that a picture of Polly hangs in the White House. No doubt 
after he became Judge he sent this to one of his President 
friends who served with him in the army. After the war he 
chose to remain in the service and was stationed at Fort Hayes, 
where he became intimately associated with Tim McCarty, who 
for a number of years was State Auditor of Kansas. 

To appreciate thoroughly the era in which E. E. lived 
whether it was in Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico or Texas, 
you would have to understand the whole story of the cattle 
industry, the coming of the railroad, the opening of cow towns, 
the rise of the cowboy. E. E. lived in a glorious age; that is 
why he has been called “The Pioneer of Pioneers”. He knew 
Abilene, Caldwell, Dodge, Hayes, Wichita, Kinsley, and a 
host of other places in Kansas from the time of their birth as 
cow towns to the day they settled back into respectability. 

As hospital steward at Fort Hayes, he gained an insight 
and knowledge of men that was to stand him in good stead as 
judge. For eight years E. E. gave his wholehearted and un- 
divided attention to the service, doing all he could to help 
improve hospital conditions in the various army hospitals of 
Colorado, New Mexico and Kansas. He was seen frequently at 
Fort Lyon (Colo.), Fort Union (N. M.), Fort Leavenworth 
(Kansas). After his army career he was intrigued by the 
growth of Dodge and settled there where he became ac- 
quainted with Bat Masterson, Tom Nixon, Wild Bill Hickok, 
Wyatt Earp, Ben Thompson, and others whose exploits make 
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exciting reading to this day. Through Buffalo hunters he heard 
of the glories of the Texas Panhandle. Besides he was able 
to see for himself the work of Rath, Myers and others and 
decided to go ‘“‘a-pioneering” again. He married a woman as 
spirited as himself. Once at the stage station in the Panhandle 
when E. E. was absent, she handled a whole war party of 
Cheyennes by feeding them anything they pointed to in the 
kitchen as wanting to eat. Heart in her mouth for her little 
baby hidden in the flour box she hoped the little girl would 
be neither smothered nor wake up. Fortunately the child slept 
through it all and lived to become Mrs. D. Hargrave. E. E. 
came to the Panhandle in 1877 and settled on Commission 
Creek in Lipscomb county. There he ran a stage stand and 
welcomed the Dodge City-Camp Supply, Fort Elliott-Springer 
station trade. In short order he accumulated quite a herd of 
cattle which he afterwards sold to Dr. Day and his associates. 
In 1884 he located on the head of the Washita and in 1885 
he bought Joe Morgan’s place on Morgan Creek in Hemphill 
County, continuing all the time as a rancher and stockman. 
Two years later the county was organized and he was elected 
its first judge, which office he held for two terms. It was dur- 
his administration that Canadian built the various county 
buildings. One man seeking political office with E. E. was the 
editor of the Canadian Crescent. Defeated in the political field 
he never could see eye to eye with anything the judge did 
and his editorial were rather pointed and vitriolic. Whenever 
he could take a journalistic poke at E. E. he did so. Take a 
look at the Crescent for May 17, 1888: 


Scene: The courthouse, County Clerk’s office. 


Present: The County Clerk, The Commissioners, the County 
Judge. 


ey 


A secret session is at hand on the matter of publishing 
the financial statement, and all the vulgar herd is excluded. 
After whispering in each other’s ears for an uncertain period, 
a pause is made and Mr. Miller (the editor writing this ac- 
count) is summoned. In fear and trembling he meekly sinks 
into a chair before the august and mighty presence of Judge 
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Polly’s nose. In silence he sat unable to conceal his awe (whether 
of the judge or the nose he doesn’t say). 

The awful silence is broken by the lisping voice of a 
Commissioner who says that some members of the Court 
charged the Crescent with unduly criticizing them. The spell is 
banished and the clouds vanish as a dream. The Crescent says 
it has pointed out the blunders and expects to do so if occa- 
sion offers. The mouth beneath Judge Polly’s nose suggests 
that the Court will stand by its friends. Should it bestow pat- 
ronage on those who don’t puff them and call them captains 
and colonels? The Crescent mildly repeats the promises made 
to it by the members of the Court three months ago and says 
it leaves the matter with them and their honor; declared that 
it has nothing to retract and no apologies to make; and that 
they or anyone else deserve criticism or condemnation they 
may expect to receive it, regardless of how much patronage 
they do or do not bestow; that the Crescent is neither begging 
for patronge nor will it accept a sop for silence. 

And then the County Clerk wags his jaw for a time and 
talks about dogs in mangers on his bosom and demands speech 
from his silvery tongue. And then the mouth under Judge 
Polly’s nose again opened itself and told how good and honor- 
able a man its owner was and how zealous in the clause of the 
dear people and how quick to rectify mistakes. 

Then they said they had no more questions to throw at 
the Crescent and they parted with many fond expressions of 
mutual regret. Then alone they were in their glory again and 
they talked for another half hour. But the mouth under Judge 
Polly’s nose and the Clerk’s jaw and the three Commissioners 
were too much for one Commissioner disposed to fairness and 
it was decided that Hemphill county would give no patronage 
to the paper of the people unless it also continually puffed the 
Commissioner’s Court and never said a word to rile up the 
County Judge. Great are County Judges. Commissioner’s 
Courts and secret sessions in the Panhandle! Selah! (end of 
Miller’s vitrol) 

But the activities of Judge Polly were always noted by 
the public and the newspaper kept Canadian well informed. 
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More notable of the exploits reported was the time that a num- 

ber of taxpayers, led by W. H. Hopkins, brought the judge to 

court concerning the expenditures of the county jail which 

the taxpayers thought E. E. took upon himself without their 

permission. It turned out to be a battle of wits for the greatest 

legal minds ever to assemble in the Panhandle were called in on 

the case. The appellants were defended by J. N. Browning 

and B. M. Baker; appellees were defended by Temple Houston, 

W. H. Brigsby and W. H. Woodman. The judge was Chief 

Justice Stayton. Polly won. Tried at Canadian before Hon. 

Frank Willis, the citizens were not satisfied with his decision 
| and appealed to the Supreme Court which also favored E. E. 
| That petition alleges that Polly is the county judge of 
Hemphill County, and that some time in June, 1888, “he signed, 
executed, and delivered to one S. N. Pickens, one of the defend- 
ants herein, a certain written contract . . . stipulating for the 
construction of a county jail at Canadian, the county seat of 
said county, to cost thirteen thousand dollars, to be paid for by 
said county by the issuance and delivery to said Pickens of 
interest bearing bonds of said county sufficient to cover said 
| amount. Plaintiffs further allege that the action of defendant 
in the execution and delivery of said contract was fraudulent 
and in defiance of the votes and express action of a majority of 
the members of said Commissioners Court, duly recorded, as 
shown by the minutes of said court, pages 71, 73, and 74, to 
which reference is here made. That there is no order author- 
izing the construction of said jail by the said Pickens or any 
one else, or the entering into any contract relative to the same, 
but on the contrary the said minutes plainly show that all 
action in reference to construction of said jail had been for- 
bidden and expressly inhibited by said court, to which refer- 
ence is here made to pages 71, 73, 74 of said minutes. Plain- 
tiffs further allege that E. E. Polly by fraudulent representa- 
tion procured the signature to said contract of George Simpson, 
commissioner of Precinct No. 4 of said county, one of the 
plaintiffs herein, by representing to said Simpson that the con- 
struction of said jail had been ordered by said court when in 
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truth and fact the contrary was the case, and so known to said 
defendant.” 

The petition further alleges that Polly “contemplates and 
is attempting the erection, issuance, and delivery to said S. N. 
Pickens of said county interest bearing bonds in the sum of 
$13,000 in payment as aforesaid for the construction of said 
jail,” and then states many reasons why, in the opinion of the 
plaintiffs, the jail should not be built. 

The prayer is “that defendant Polly be enjoined and perpet- 
ually restrained from issuing, executing, delivering, or in any 
manner attempting to issue, execute, or deliver any bonds or 
other evidence of indebtedness on the part of said county in 
any wise relating to said purported contract or the erection 
or construction of said jail.” 

By a trial amendment plaintiffs set up an order of the 
County Commissioners Court, entered on December 12, 1888, 
refusing to build a jail or make any contract in reference thereto 
with Pickens, but the date of the order may be incorrectly 
stated in the transcript. 

Injunction was granted on July 12, 1888, and on hearing 
was perpetuated. 

There was a general demurrer as well as many special ex- 
ceptions urged against the petition, but they were all overruled, 
as was a motion to dissolve the injunction based on the in- 
sufficiency of the petition as well as upon the answer, which 
was sworn to and contained denials of all the material allega- 
tions of the petition. 

It will not be necessary to consider the many objections 
made to the petition, for we are of the opinion that it contains 
no statement of such facts as would entitle appellees to the 
relief they seek. 

If the facts stated in the petition are true the acts which 
it is the purpose of this suit to prevent could not fix a liability 
on Hemphill County, and the bonds if issued would be void 
in the hands of every person who might become their holders, 
for there would not be even a semblance of authority for their 
issuance. 

County Commissioners Court alone have power to author- 
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ize contracts to be made for the building of court houses, jails 
and other buildings such as a county may need, and in the ab- 
sence of such authorization a contract made by a county judge 
would impose no obligation, express or implied. 

The petition expressly denied that the Commissioner's 
Court had authorized the making of any contract whatever 
for the building of a jail. The foundation for a suit such as 
this would be found in the fact that the Commissioner’s Court 
was about to cause bonds to be issued which would be binding 
on the county under a semblance of lawful power when in 
fact no real power existed in given case, for in such case the 
bonds might be held to create a valid obligation in favor of 
persons who in good faith might become their holders. 

The petition, however, denies even a semblance of power 
in the county judge to make the contract alleged to have been 
made, or to issue the bonds. One dealing with a county for 
the erection of a public building could not rely upon the act 
or declaration of a county judge as to his power to make a 
contract for that purpose nor as to his power to issue bonds 
to pay for the building, but would have to look to the minutes 
of the County Commissioners Court to ascertain whether that 
body had directed the building to be erected, determined its 
plan, and authorized a given contract to be made. 

The ground on which injunctions at the suit of taxpayers 
are granted to restrain a municipal corporation from issuing 
bonds is, that the issuance will be illegal but under such cir- 
cumstances as to make the bonds binding on the corporation if 
they go into the hands of innocent holders and thus render 
taxation necessary to raise funds to discharge them. 

If the Commissioners Court had directed the making of 
a contract which under some circumstances it would have 
power to make, which, however, under existing circumstances 
was unauthorized, then a taxpayer might ask relief against the 
unauthorized act, if through it an indebtedness to anyone could 
arise and taxation to meet it be imposed. 

If the county judge or person with whom he is alleged 
to have made the unauthorized contract to build a jail for 
the county see proper to erect it without obligation on the 
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county to pay for it, we do not see that the taxpayer has any 
ground for injunction. 

His right to such relief depends on the fact that without it 
a burden which he must be or will be placed on him by an 
illegal act. 

The taxpayer is not the guardian of the good name of his 
county, as appellees seem to suppose themselves to be, nor is it 
for him or them to determine what the county does or does not 
need, or what contracts are advantageous or improvident, other- 
wise than as represented by the commissioners elected. 

If all the necessary parties had been before the court, 
even then the general demurrer to the petition should have been 
sustained. 

We deem it unnecessary to consider either the averments 
of the answer or the proceedings had upon the trial of the cause 
on the facts further than to say that the real party in interest 
in the contract to build the jail seems not to be a party to this 
suit, and that what the County Commissioners Court did to- 
wards authorizing the contract to be made should be determined 
from the proceedings as found in its minutes. 

The facts which may have influenced the vote of one or 
more of the commissioners is an irrevelant inquiry. 

The questions are: What orders did that court make? 
What contract, if any, did it make, cause to be made or ap- 
prove? 

If a valid contract was made the Commissioners Court had 
no power by an order subsequently made to annul it. 

For the error of the court below in not sustaining the 
general demurrer to the petition its judgment will be reversed 
and the cause remanded. 

Reversed and remanded. 

Delivered May 28, 1889. 

“Judge E. E. Polly leaves this evening for his ranch eight 
miles up the river. He will return in a day or so”. After serv- 
ing as judge E. E. entered business with lawyer Hall and the 
firm was known as Polly & Hall. ‘Messrs. Polly and Hall sold 
stock and investment in Main Street this week to the amount 
of $850.” 
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“The suit of E. E. Polly and others vs. W. H. Hopkins 
and others praying for the dissolution of the injunction re- 
straining them from building a jail at this town which having 
been perpetuated by Judge Willis at the last term of District 
Court here was taken up to the Supreme Court which has just 
been reversed and remanded by that Court.” (Free Press June 7, 
1888) 

“Judge Polly and G. C. Hall have entered into partnership 
and will be pleased to furnish any information in regards to 
lands in Texas or Canadian property—Law, real estate, insur- 
ance.” The partnership broke up and E. E. purchased the 
Canadian Drug Store from Dr. Chandler and became Cana- 
dian’s druggist for a little more than a year. Eight years ex- 
perience as steward in army hospitals qualified him as a phar- 
macist. E. E. had been at Mobeetie for a time and in 1884 had 
located on the Washita before moving to Morgan Creek. In 
1897 E. E. became postmaster at Canadian. The postoffice was 
located in his drugstore. He was postmaster for four years. 
His home in Canadian was on Main Street near the present 
Bartlett residence. He sold his drugstore to Jim Winsett for 
$400. Winsett bought the other store in Canadian, the Eagle 
Drug Store and moved all the stock to the former Polly build- 
ing. He went back into the ranching business but in 1901 
sold his cattle, horses and ranch and took up a piece of land 
in Roberts County still maintaining his residence at Cana- 
dian. For five years prior to his death, Canadian was exclusively 
his home. He died in Canadian on April 21, 1905 at sixty-three 
years of age. 

In March 1902, E. E. was united in marriage to Mrs. Addie 
Polly of Osceola, Iowa. From a former marriage there was born 
to him four children, two of them, Mrs. D. M. Hargrave and 
Mrs. Geo. Popham, survived him. Said the editor of the Ca- 

~nadian Record: 

“Judge Polly was a man true to his friends, honorable and 
upright in all his dealings. His life was one of varied experi- 
ences and continued hardships, the greater portion being spent 
in the frontier. His manner was open frank and fearless, which 
is characteristic of the genuine frontiersman. In the latter years 
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of his life he was a regular attendant of the House of Wor- 
ship and seemed very much interested in the cause of Chris- 
tianity. By the death of Judge Polly Canadian has lost an hon- 
orable, upright, honest, and plain-spoken man whose latter 
years were years of pleasantness and peace and the beautiful 
home in which they were spent, with the love and harmony it 
possessed was a fitting habitation for man’s last earthly abode. 
The widow, daughters and step-son feel their bereavement 
sharply and mourn his death; the whole community mourns 
with them. 


WittiaM C. (BrLty) RATLIFF 


Born on April 12, 1856, he was one of the founders of 
Hemphill county. He married Sarah E. George on November 
25, 1877 and came to the Panhandle in 1882. Sheriff G. Ar- 
rington appointed him temporary sheriff of Hemphill county 
when it was organized so that unofficially he holds the distinc- 
tion of being the first sheriff of the county, holding that office 
until McGee was officially elected. Together with John H. An- 
derson he constructed the first school house in the county 
where T. B. Humphrey first taught school along the Washita. 
He was one of the Original 300. After leaving Canadian he 
went to Higgins, where he died on September 30, 1941. 


WILLIAM DIEDRICH RATHJEN 


He was born at Hanover, Germany on August 31, 1857. 
The prospect of military training by compulsion did not ap- 
peal to him so he obtained a job on a boat as a cabin boy, com- 
ing to America when he was but fifteen years old. The job 
appealed to him until an accident on the New York-Liverpool 
run decided him on a terra firma occupation. In 1886 at New 
York where he lived, he married Sarah Gibson. Following their 
marriage they traveled to Quanah, the western terminus of the 
Denver Railroad, and then went by wagon one hundred and 
twenty-five miles to Sweetwater (Mobeetie). They made their 
home in Canadian. In 1890, William received his final naturali- 
zation papers from Judge Willis. ““Drayman Rathjen stopped 
to let his horses ‘blow’ while he was bringing the big 6000-pound 
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safe for the Stock Exchange Bank up from the depot, and the 
wheels of the dray sank into the ground so deep that the team 
was unable to pull it out. A set of jack screws were secured 
and after a couple of hours work the wagon was raised and the 
stage conveyed to its destination.” (Canadian Record March 7, 
1895) Rathjen was made a constable in 1894 and a deputy 
sheriff in 1896. After this he was postmaster until 1915 when 
he was succeeded by Jackson. He died in Portland, Oregon, on 
May 29, 1925. The body was brought to Canadian, where he 
said he wished his remains to lie. 


Mrs. F. H. RaTHJEN 


She was born in Germany on May 15, 1860 as Sophie 
Kahrs. Her parents came to America when she was but a child. 
On August 7, 1884, she married Fred Rathjen in New York. 
Fred Herman Rathjen became a rancher, buffalo hunter, gov- 
ernment scout and freighter when he moved into the Panhandle 
about 1884. After settling on Wheeler Creek, he freighted 
buffalo hides from the Panhandle to Dodge. Both he and his 
wife took part in the mad scramble into the Oklahoma Terri- 
tory in 1891. Mr. Rathjen died in 1921. Mrs. Rathjen died 
on July 2, 1950. 


C. H. SHALLER 


Born in IIlinois on August 13, 1854. His family moved to 
Missouri in 1866 and to Eldorado, Kansas, in 1869. There he 
married Ida Hutchinson and the couple came to this area about 
the time the Santa Fe reached Higgins. Shaller was one of 
the Original 300. He opened a mercantile store next door to 
the building that became the Canadian State Bank. He bought 
a 160-acre tract two miles east of Canadian but eventually 
_ built a house in Canadian in order to keep his children in 
school. After the First World War he became ill and the 
family decided to send him to Excelsior Springs in Missouri in 
the hopes of affecting a cure. He steadily grew worse and died 
there on June 6, 1924. He was well liked and had a host of 
friends. He was never known to have said a disparaging word 
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against anybody and all the down and out came to him for 
help. Canadian lost a good man when he died. 


ROBERT KIRKHAM RHEA 


He was born at Logansport, Indiana, on August 17, 1865 
and married Eva Franklin on August 8, 1886. He came to Ca- 
nadian in 1894. He died on November 17, 1937. 


Mrs. IpaA SHALLER 


Born Ida Hutchinson at Huntington, Fairfax county, Vir- 
ginia, her parents moved shortly afterwards to Buffalo county, 
Kansas. As a young woman she taught school there. In 1884 
she married C. H. Shaller. In 1887 they came to Canadian and 
opened a mercantile business here, thus they are numbered 
among the Original 300. In 1890 they moved to their ranch 
two miles east of Canadian. Mrs. Shaller was one of the five 
original women to work for the erection of the Presbyterian 
church, Canadian’s first, and the last of the five to pass on 
from this life. The family returned to Canadian in 1910. She 
died on January 28, 1942. Nine children survived her. 


CLAUDE SHALLER 


He was born in Kansas on October 10, 1885 and brought 
to Canadian by his parents in 1887. He was a well known 
stockman and would have gone far in that field had not an 
auto accident on Highway 66 put an end to his career on 
December 23, 1948. 


GEORGE SIMPSON 


Every now and then the name George Simpson crops up 
in the book. He was a lovable character born in Nebraska in 
1852. As a young man he moved to Colorado. When visiting 
about with a minister, they got the strong odor of corn beef 
and cabbage coming from a home which proved to be the resi- 
dence of the parents of Sylvania Wood. Cabbage may lead 
to many things but in this rare instance it led to romance 
and Sylvania married George before Captain Taylor at Fort 
Elliott on October 5, 1877. There isn’t a Texan in the Pan- 
handle that doesn’t know that this was the first marriage per- 
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formed in this area to anyone’s knowledge. The marriage li- 
cense may be seen at the museum at Canyon. For a year or 
two following the marriage the Simpsons lived in Kindel county 
where they operated a grist mill. Indians made off with his 
herd of fat horses and drove them off to the Davis Mountains. 

In 1879 the Simpsons homesteaded on Russell Creek near 
Mobeetie. In 1885 they moved to the Washita, later to Dry 
Creek and then Clear Creek. George once owned what is known 
as the Country Club at Clear Creek. He helped organize 
Hemphill county in 1887 and always fought for the betterment 
of the county. He died on November 21, 1937. Much of the 
story of the Simpson and Wood families is told in Cook’s Border 
and the Buffalo. 


Mrs. SyLVANIA Woop SIMPSON 


Born in Colorado on June 30, 1860, Sylvania Wood came 
to this area long before settlers began pouring in. Samuel and 
Eleanor, her parents, were at Fort Bend, Colorado, an old trad- 
ing post where soldiers were quartered on maneuvers and for 
the protection of travelers along the Santa Fe Trail. It was 
the wonderful odor of corn beef and cabbage that brought 
Simpson and his parson friend to the house one fine day, and 
before long Simpson and Sylvania were “‘that way” about each 
other. Simpson was a buffalo hunter and lived the hardy life 
of a frontiersman which is just what Sylvania wanted. They 
came to the Panhandle in 1875 and were the first couple on 
record to marry in this section of the Panhandle. The mili- 
tary post of Fort Elliott was the scene of their wedding. If 
ever a hardy pioneer woman lived that woman was Mrs. Simp- 
son. She spent her last days with her daughter at Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, where she died on September 30, 1939. 


Hous BARCLAY SPILLER 


He probably did more surveying than Nelson, Munson & 
Munson combined. Born in Lynchburg, Virginia, on June 23, 
1849, he attended Virginia Military Institute from which he 
graduated as a civil engineer, when he was twenty-one. 
(1870) In 1881 he married Maretta Watson and of this union 
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seven children were born, one dying in infancy. Such was his 
fame as a surveyor that he was called upon to survey the line 
between the United States and Mexico. After this the State 
of Texas employed him to survey many of the counties in the 
Panhandle. He loved the Panhandle so much that he settled 
in Lipscomb county then moved to Canadian, where he served 
as City Clerk from 1915 to 1923. He died at Capitan, New 
Mexico, in December 1928. He had been failing in health for 
some time and decided that the high altitude of New Mexico 
might help him. Had he been younger it might have worked 
but he was seventy-seven years of age at the time. All Cana- 
dian was extremely fond of Spiller, truly one of the pioneer 
surveyors of the Panhandle. 


Mrs. Marietra WATSON SPILLER 


She was the widow of Judge H. B. Spiller, first county 
judge of Lipscomb county. Born Marietta Watson, at Honey 
Grove, Texas, on April 28, 1859, she went to school until she 
was sixteen. At that age she married Virgil Jowell, who lived 
but a year following their marriage. After his death she con- 
tinued to live wtih the Jowell family. In 1881 she married 
H. B. Spiller and the family moved to Mobeetie until 1887 
when they settled in Lipscomb county where H. B. worked 
as a civil engineer and later as county judge. The Spiller family 
came to Canadian in 1904. He served here for a long time 
as county clerk. He died on Thanksgiving Day 1926. Mrs. 
Spiller died in January 1933. 


CHARLIE CHRISTMAN STICKLEY 


Charlie Christman Stickley was born in southern Virginia, 
south of the city of Strasburg in the Shenandoah Valley near 
Fisher’s Hill, a battleground of the Civil war, Mr. Stickley was 
endowed with a realization of history. 

The town was originally named Stugertown when it was 
settled in 1700 and the valle was settled by Scotch, Irish, English 
and German immigrants. 

Mr. Stickley was born in a two-story 10-room house of 
well-to-do farm parentage. His father farmed 290 acres of 
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the north fork of the Shenandoah river. The river circled the 
Stickley farm and four others, back toward Strassburg, a town 
of about 12,000 persons. It now has a population of twice that. 
Nestling at the foot of Massa Nutting ridge, it lies only 20 
miles from the Blue Ridge Mountain country. 

There is an interesting story connected with the naming 
of Massa Nutting Ridge. During the slavery days, an old Negro 
was asked the name of the ridge and he replied, “Massa, nuttin’,” 
and thus, the name remained. 

The Stickley named used to be “Stuckley” and they were 
members of those farmers or “planters” who established the 
fabulous community of colonial homes, estates and former plan- 
tations. 

Mr. Stickley was born November 17, 1868. He was edu- 
cated through the grades at Strasburg and had always been 
interested in carpentry work. He had five sisters and five 
brothers, and each of the children had special chores to do. 
Although the family was well to do, the older Stickley believed 
that children should be taught service for others and self-con- 
fidence. Thus, at an early age, Mr. Stickley received training 
that molded the life of service he was destined to give the 
Panhandle. In reality he received the cues that were to place 
him on the Pioneer Stage at Canadian and in Hemphill county. 

The senior Stickley served as a sheriff and a trustee. He 
was active in civic affairs, politics and community work. He 
served in the Virginia legislature for a time. He spent all his 
life in the same farm and never left it. Even death had to come 
for him there. 

Mr. Stickley told of a peculiarity in the naming of his 
brothers. All of them had double initials in their names. For 
example, there was C. C. of our story, H. H., a retired rancher, 
A. A. deceased, E. E. who runs a funeral home in Strasburg; 


~J. J. now residing at Alexander, Virginia, where he was a con- 


ductor on the Southern railroad. 
The sisters were Bessie Frances, Florence Roberta, deceased, 
Mayme, Laura Virginia and Nellie who now lives in Strasburg. 
In this family of eleven children there was not a death for 


62 years. That came when Amos A. died at the age of 62 
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years from pneumonia. Second to die was Walter W., who was 
injured by a falling tree. This has been the only accident in the 
history of the family. 

Mr. Stickley was this area’s first funeral director and when 
asked how he happened to go in the undertaking business, this 
was his reply: 

“I had never had an idea of becoming an undertaker or of 
getting into the funeral business.” Then he told his life story 
which unravels briefly this way. Mr. Stickley farmed until he 
was 28, working too at carpentry and cabinet-making. 

Then wondering as a young man will, he ventured over 
to Campagne county in Ohio and took a job with the Mc- 
Cormick company, working on machinery and assembling com- 
bines for use in the fields. He did carpentry here too at odd 
times with the Humpres and Son Undertaking establishment 
at Urbana City. Theirs was a varied progression. They had 
26 horses and carriages with Negro drivers which they main- 
tained for weddings, funerals, and livery service. 

He studied embalming and funeral arrangement at the 
Champion Chemical company at Springfield, Ohio, and _se- 
cured his license, but he had no definite ideas of following it 
as a profession. 

Then at the age of 32, he came to Canadian to his uncle. 

Following his work on the ranch, he accepted employment 
with the Gerlach Mercantile company in Canadian, one of the 
oldest mercantiles in this section of the country. Gerlach had 
every type of merchandise and supplies available at that time 
and did a flourishing business. 

About that time a man was drowned in the Canadian 
river. When the body was retrieved, people recognized the 
fact that there were no undertaking establishments or “funeral 
parlours” nearer than Wichita, Kansas, or Wichita Falls and 
were at a loss as to what to do with the body. It could not be 
shipped by rail without being embalmed and there was no 
embalmer! 

Mr. Stickley mentioned that he could do it if he were 
able to obtain correct chemicals, as he happened to have in- 
struments which the Dean of his school had sent him. 
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Gerlach produced arsenic preparations, which under or- 
dinary circumstances could not be used, but as the death had 
been due to drowning and there was nothing insidious in- 
volved, he was permitted to prepare the body for travel. 

Well, from that moment on, he was in business. 

Had he wanted to quit then, no one would have let him. 

He practiced several years, going wherever it was neces- 
sary at whatever hours there was a call. His wife dropped 
into the habit of helping arrange whatever flowers were avail- 
able and of offering her services and her sincere personality in 
condolence to the bereaved. (He was united in marriage in 
April 1904 to Miss Minnie T. Cain of Canadian) 

In 1904, it became necessary for him to secure a license 
from the state. He secured it and continued his work. 

In 1908 he bought out Gerlach’s and secured also their 
funeral supplies. He rented a building and set up his profes- 
sion as a city service and the people came to him. (This build- 
ing was where the Bill Condo grocery store is now on the 
highway. ) 

In 1929 he built his own home and it has stood at the 
same location for the past 21 years. 

He used a buggy in the old days, one rented from the 
livery stable. In 1916 he obtained his first automobile which 
was the customary Model T. 

In 1918 he purchased a Bradley funeral car which he 
used 12 years and then one day, just at the conclusion of a 
funeral (which was very considerate, considering) it caught 
fire and burned up. 

The next automobile was a Gardner which he used an- 
other ten years before it was traded in on a Buick, the car 
which now is a combination ambulance and funeral car. 

_ Before going into the undertaking business he and _ his 
brother Harry worked as contractors and they built the court 
house, the old State Bank Bldg., the old First National Bank 
bldg., the Trueblood bldg., and the old High School building, 
also the present First National Bank building and many others. 
Two children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Stickley. 
Mr. Stickley died on August 1, 1952 and was 84 years 
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old at the time of his death. At this age he was still active—in 
fact it was in the cabinet shop where he was doing some work 
that death came to him. (Hemphill Co. News August 5, 1952) 


Mrs. Vas STICKLEY 


She was born near Hamburg, Iowa, on February 7, 1873. 
Shortly afterwards the family moved to Missouri. In 1890 
they again moved to Mobeetie. In 1892 she married Vas Stick- 
ley at Mobeetie. She died at Canadian on November 19, 1937. 


VASTINE STICKLEY 


He was born in Shenandoah county, Virginia, on Febru- 
ary 14, 1849. During young manhood he served as an ap- 
prentice to a carriage maker. In 1878 he came to Texas and 
worked as a cowboy for J. C. Loving. He drove the first cattle 
to the Palo Duro Canyon in 1881. It was then famous as the 
Anchor T Ranch. At that time he was in the employ of the 
famous laywer-surveyors Gunther & Munston. Later he worked 
for D.B.L. While at the Anchor T the cowboys thought it 
a good idea to round up each other with tales of their trail 
driving days, experiences with Indians, branding, etc., and an 
organization known as The Old Time Cow Ranchers was or- 
ganized of which Vas as he was called was elected president. 

In 1887 he helped organize Hemphill county and the 
city of Canadian. He was deputy sheriff under Sheriff McGee. 
Stickley and McGee operated a wagon yard and livery stable 
from 1887 to 1893. After leaving the Anchor T he filed on a 
section of land fifteen miles down the river near Hansford. 
He remained there until 1886. Later he established a ranch 
twelve miles east of Canadian now known as the W. H. Hard- 
age ranch. In 1912 he bought what is now known as the Ho- 
bart Ranch from Capt. Arrington. He married Susie Burnett 
of Mobeetie on September 8, 1892. He served a term as county 
treasurer of Hemphill county (1896-1900). C. C. and Harry 
S. are his nephews. Vas died on January 3, 1929. He will go 
down in history as one of the founders of Canadian and one of 
its early settlers. 
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VIRGINIA CATHERINE STICKLEY 


She was born on January 16, 1871 in Champaign county, 
Ohio, the daughter of David S. and Minerva A. Stickley. She 
married Harry H. Stickley of Westwell, Ohio, on November 
27, 1901. After a short visit to Virginia the couple made their 
home in Canadian. Mrs. Stickley died on July 13, 1946. 


RoBERT H. STONE 


He was the son of Marion Stone and Elizabeth Maupin. 
Born in Bedford county, Tennessee, on April 7, 1872, he mar- 
ried Lelia Foster on February 25, 1897. Mrs. Stone was half- 
sister to Mrs. H. E. Hoover. The Stones moved to Canadian 
in 1899, where he was employed by the Gerlach Mercantile 
Co. In 1903 he established the Houston Lumber Company, 
and moved to Amarillo in 1906, still retaining his interest in 
the lumber company. He returned to Canadian in 1908. He 
sold his shares in the lumber company in 1920. He was post- 
master in Canadian in 1925, which office he held till his death 
in July 1934. He was Hemphill County Treasurer in 1902 for 
two terms. 

JuLius CAESAR STUDER 


Julius Caesar Studer was born in Berne, Switzerland, 
March 20, 1863. 

In 1867 his parents having been induced by glowing real- 
estate development literature describing the Cumberland Pla- 
teau region as having the combined charms of all Switzerland, 
plus greater fertility, got together their belongings and with 
a party of 99 sailed for America. Upon reaching New York, 
each was given a ticket and told to proceed to Tracy City, in 
Grundy County, Tennessee. It was here the Studers and their 
four-year-old son Julius settled. Here Julius Caesar grew up 
as a carriage maker and was famous for his prowess in bringing 
down wild turkey with the old muzzle-loading rifles, some of 
which are still in use today. One had to be a good rifle shot in 
those days to be sure of a square meal. 

When only 17 years of age, J. C. decided to venture West 
and moved to Kiowa, Kansas, where he engaged in the black- 
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smith trade, but remained there only one and a half years. 
Learning that the railroad was to be built through this part of 
the country, Julius Caesar moved to Canadian in 1886. 

He did a great deal of blacksmith work for the railroad 
while it was being built through this section. 

Coming to the Panhandle just as the tent town, or Hog- 
Town, as the construction camp on the north side of the Ca- 
nadian River was called, was first starting where the Santa Fe 
railroad bridge was building, Studer naturally opened a black- 
smith shop in Canadian. He had a good business and helped 
work out several of the brands used along the Canadian. 

J. C. Studer had dreams of other business besides his 
shop and shortly after coming to Canadian purchased 714 
sections of land from “Uncle” Sam Pollard. When Studer ac- 
quired land for his own ranch naturally he chose a brand from 
his trade. Thus the Anvil Brand ranch came to be. 

Canadian can justly be proud of J. C. Studer, the first 
man to place registered bulls with his entire herd of range 
cattle. These bulls were bought from Mr. Coy of Burlingame, 
Kansas, at $75.00 a piece. 

Although Studer early acquired a small ranch, he con- 
tinued his blacksmith shop in Canadian. It was during this 
time J. C. Studer married Ella Gallager, a sister of Dick Bus- 
sell’s wife. Their home was on the present location of the Ca- 
nadian Food Bank, and it was here their son Carl was born. 

The two jobs were not enough. Bussell and Wright owned 
a livery stable, and Studer purchased the interest of Wright. 
Three years later he had the entire stable, which he operated 
for the next ten years. 

On the present Studer market location he engaged at 
various time in the operation of a packing plant, meat market, 
feed store and lumber yard. In the days when Briscoe and 
Allison were being built, Mr. Studer furnished the lumber for 
the building of the towns from his lumber yard. 

He owned and operated the ice plant here for about 15 
years at its present location. While in the meat packing business 
he slaughtered and cured his own meat, and supplied not only 
Canadian but Miami and Pampa as well. 
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A much later business established by Studer in Canadian 
was J. C. Studer’s Market and a bakery added in 1912. This 
establishment has had its name changed four times in the 51 
years it has given service to the town. 

In 1922 another venture was begun by J. C. Studer, and 
this time it was an entirely different field—trodeo. It is for 
this business that the Anvil Park Ranch is known, not only in 
the Panhandle, but it is recognized in the East and the events 
of its annual rodeo were given recognition in all national amuse- 
ment magazines. For twenty-one of the twenty-five years that 
the Anvil Park Rodeo was put on, it was owned and operated 
by Mr. Studer and his sons. The Studers owned the stock and 
managed the rodeo entirely by themselves. The annual three- 
day shows drew from five to six thousand visitors from. all 
parts of the country. Carl, Oscar, Floyd, John and Otto now 
deceased, were of untold help to their father in the manage- 
ment of his various business enterprises. Carl says he can’t re- 
member an afternoon after school, or a Saturday, when he 
wasn’t busy helping his father in some line of work. He kept 
books for his father for twenty years back in the days when 
bookkeeping was really work, for everybody charged everything 
at that time. 

Mr. Studer retired from active management of his various 
businesses in 1915 in order to devote all his time to his ranch, 
but at the time of World War I, when all five of the Studer 
boys entered the service Mr. Studer took over again. 

At the close of the war Carl and Oscar took over the 
operation of the market and bakery, continuing to work to- 
gether until about 10 years ago when Oscar took over the 
Perryton ranch. 

Mr. Studer is one of the few real old-timers still remain- 
ing to grace Canadian with stories of the glories of the past. 


JoHN Morton TEAGUE 


He was born at Summerville, Ohio, on September 23, 
1839 and died at Pampa on March 13, 1916, but his body was 
brought to Canadian for burial. In 1863 he married Rachel 
Elizabeth de Witt. Of this union were born two sons and 
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three daughters. Dora, the eldest, died when she was seven 
years old. During the Civil War he served in the Union Army. 


Mrs. CHARLES TEAGUE 


She was born Jennie Bell at New Albany, Indiana, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1869. Until her marriage she lived for the most 
part near Bloomington, Indiana. She married Charles H. 
Teague on October 15, 1888. Immediately following the wed- 
ding they moved to Kansas for a time and then to Missouri. 
They came to Canadian in 1908. Her son Johnnie died in 1898. 
Bud and Raleigh survived her. She was stricken with a par- 
tial paralysis of the nerves and was taken to Bloomington, Illi- 
nois, in the hopes that the old home place would help her. After 
two months there seemed to be no improvement so she was 
returned to Canadian on November 17, 1910. She died at Ca- 
nadian on December 13 of that year. 


Mrs. RACHEL ELIZABETH TEAGUE 


Last Sunday at 2 o’clock took place the funeral services 
of Mrs. Rachel Elizabeth Teague, conducted at the Methodist 
church by the pastor, Rev. G. S. Wyatt, and assisted by the 
other ministers of the town. 

Rachel Elizabeth deWitt was born at Oxford, Butler 
county, Ohio, November 10, 1843. She was united in marriage 
to J. M. Teague on January 15, 1863 and was called from her 
earthly home by the hands of death on January 15, 1909. 

An incident in this case at once attracts our attention to 
the fact that death occurred on her wedding anniversary date, 
completing exactly forty-eight years of wedded life. To this 
union were born five children, four of whom, with the husband 
and father survive. | 

The death of Mrs. Teague occurred at Lebenon, Mo., 
which place had been her home for fourteen years past. Owing 
to the fact that this had not been the home of any of the chil- 
dren and to the further fact that it would be deserted at the 
expiration of life it was decided to bring her to Canadian for 
burial. Death was due to a tumor. 
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WaLtTerR C. TEAGUE 


Walter C. Teague was not an original settler at Canadian 
but he was an old timer and is long remembered for his work 
as fire chief. He was born at Cozad, Nebraska, on August 29, 
1879, where he attended the elementary school. He lived for 
a time west of Wichita, Kansas, before coming to Canadian. 
Here he operated a hardware store in connection with his plumb- 
ing trade. On May 25, 1904 he married Miss Bertha Zelsman. 
In 1901 he associated himself with the fire department and 
became one of the oldest fire department chiefs in point of 
service in the Texas Panhandle. After thirty years service the 
fire fighters got together and had a picture of their chief en- 
larged and framed. Said the Canadian Record: 


“Members of the Volunteer Fire Department have had a 
recent picture of W. C. Teague, their chief, enlarged and 
framed. It is to be hung this week in the fire boys’ room at 
the City Hall. The picture is an excellent likeness of the chief. 
Thirty years of service as a fireman in Canadian is Mr. Teague’s 
record. He is the oldest man, in point of service, of any mem- 
ber of the department. He has served as chief of the depart- 
ment since 1914. At that time, the city water mains were laid. 
Mr. Teague says the only equipment for fighting fires Cana- 
dian had thirty years ago was two fifty-gallon chemical trucks. 
These were mounted on trucks and hand drawn. That was be- 
fore the city was organized and had a charter. Canadian was 
said to have been the only unorganized city of the country to 
have fire fighting equipment.” 

“In 1908 he was made a Mason and has been prominent 
in Masonic work throughout the state. He held life member- 
ships in all the Canadian Masonic bodies as well as.the Khiva 
Temple, Amarillo. At the time of his death, he was secretary 
of the Canadian Commandery and treasurer of the Canadian 
“Masonic Lodge. He also had been prominent in the work of 
the Odd Fellows Lodge in this city. Masons here say he had 
held all the chairs in the various Masonic orders. He was a 
member of the Canadian Chapter of the Order of the Eastern 
Star. 
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“Mr. Teague joined the Methodist church in Canadian 
April 30, 1920, under the ministry of Rev. M. M. Beavers. He 
served for years on the Methodist Board of Stewards in Ca- 
nadian and was chairman of that Board when death came. He 
was a former postmaster of Canadian. 


“He was interested in all civic improvements. For many 
years he directed the town band, and was always a booster for 
a good band in Canadian. He worked with the city officials 
in obtaining better equipment for the Canadian Volunteer Fire 
Department and aided greatly obtaining an extension of water 
mains for the town, a few years ago. 


“He was a plumber by trade and had been engaged in the 
plumbing business in Canadian practically all the time he lived 
here. For a number of years he operated a hardware store in 
connection with his plumbing shop. 


“Besides his wife, Mr. Teague is survived by two sons, 
Harold Teague of Abilene (Texas), and Lawrence Teague, 
Canadian; one sister, Mrs. Chas. Coffey, Greenwood, Ark., and 
one brother, Charles Teague, Wichita, Kansas, and two grand- 
children. He was preceded in death by an infant son July 27, 
11: 


“Funeral services were conducted from the City Au- 
ditorium at 4 o’clock Tuesday afternoon, with Rev. D. L. 
McCree, pastor of the Methodist church officiating. There 
was a Masonic service following that by Rev. McCree with 
San Isaacs officiating. He also officiated at the Masonic services 
conducted at the local cemetery. 

“It was one of the largest funerals ever held in Canadian. 
Members of the Order of Eastern Star sat in a body as did 60 
members of the Masonic Lodge, and 20 Knights Templar and 
the Canadian Volunteer Fire Department. The rostrum and 
front of the platform was banked with beautiful floral pieces. 
A choir led by Mrs. Grace Spiller furnished the musical numbers. 

“The Canadian fire truck, with firemen as an escort, bore 
the casket from the City Auditorium to the cemetery. Mayor 
John Caylor drove the truck. Pallbearers were: H. B. Reed, 
H. M. Wood, Don Redding, L. O. Records, P. M. Bryant and 
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Frank Latimer of Higgins, all members of Masonic organiza- 
tions.” 

Walter Teague died on August 12, 1940, within days of 
his sixty-first birthday. He was associated with the fire de- 
partment thirty-nine years at the time of his death. 


BEN TEPE 


He was born in Kansas City on September 10, 1873. The 
family moved to Dodge in 1878 and to Higgins in 1889. Two 
years later they came to Canadian. Wishing to see the country 
for himself, Ben did not come to Canadian but went to the 
West coast for a time then returned as a carpenter. In 1893 
he went to Kansas City for a year, where he worked at his 
trade. Coming back to Canadian he formed a partnership with 
lawyer Hoover and organized the famous White Horse Lum- 
ber Yards with stores at Perryton, Spearman, Follett, Higgins, 
Miami, Pampa, Shamrock and controlling interest in the stores 
at Odessa and Amarillo. The company dissolved on January 2, 
1949. If Ben Tepe built your house you were sure that it was 
a first class job for no finer carpenter ever graced the Pan- 
handle. Ben never let success go to his head. The fact that 
he had so many lumber yards never changed him. He was al- 
ways well met. 


Frep TEPE 


He was born on July 3, 1892, and married Pearl Doughty 
of Alva, Okla. He was the brother of Ben Tepe, who operated 
the White House Lumber Yards throughout the Panhandle. 
He died on January 6, 1948. 


Homer TEPE 


He was born at Dodge City, Kansas, in 1887. He came 
to Canadian in 1890 and lived here until 1917 when he went 
to Eagle Nest to establish a lumber business. He was in the 
lumber business until the date of his death at Amarillo on 
July 12, 1947. 
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G. H. Tere 


Tepe was born in Hanover, Germany, on August 1, 1839. 
His father died when he was but a boy and he assumed the re- 
sponsibility of providing for the household. Hearing so many 
reports of America as a land of opportunity, he earned enough 
money as a bootblack and with other odd jobs to pay pass- 
age for his mother and himself to come to America where he 
landed (at New Orleans) in 1849. He apprenticed himself 
to a boot maker and became quite proficient. His mother died 
when he was twelve years old. Scarcely much older he joined 
the army as a drummer boy and remained in the service until 
the outbreak of the Civil War when he re-enlisted as a private 
in the 49th Indiana Infantry. He served all during the war, 
after which he opened his first bootmaker shop at Windsor, 
Missouri. In 1870 he married Mary Oechsli of that city and 
six children (three boys and three girls) were born of that 
union. Following his marriage he moved to Kansas City, where 
he opened another bootmaker shop. After several years he 
moved to Dodge City, where he continued to ply his trade as 
a bootmaker. When Canadian boomed he became one of its 
pioneers, opening his bootmaker’s shop and building his own 
residence. His son, B. F. Tepe, was a carpenter and builder. 
He built the Canadian Record office and many other business 
houses and residences in Canadian. G. R. continued his trade 
through the years and made many friends. In 1901 his health 
began to fail and it was decided to send him to Soldiers Home 
at Leavenworth, Kansas. He died there on September 24, 1903. 
His death was a loss to Canadian of one of its grandest citizens, 
for he always had the welfare of the town at heart. He loved 
America with an intense love for the start it gave him in life. 
He was a self educated man and would have attained high 
honors in the political field had he so desired but he was con- 
tent to remain a home-abiding citizen and for this the people 
of Canadian respected him. He was utterly without ambition 
for himself, but encouraged it in others. All were agreed that 
he was an honorable and good man. 
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Mrs. Mary ALICE TEPE 


She was the wife of Ben F. Tepe, general manager of the 
White House Lumber Company. At Canadian she was in- 
strumental in organizing the First Christian Church. Her 
maiden name was Mary Alice Mills and she was born near 
Pecular in Cass county, Missouri, on September 1, 1871. In 
1876 her parents moved to Kansas. She married Ben Tepe of 
Canadian on February 5, 1899. Five children were born of 
this marriage. One did not survive infancy. 


WiLLiaAM JEPHTA Topp 


He was born at Mobeetie on October 6, 1886 and known 
as Jep all his life. He graduated from William Jewell College 
in Missouri and law school in Kansas and Texas. He married 
Estelle Patton on November 10, 1917. As an infant he rode 
the second train into Canadian. In poor health for a long time 
he died on November 3, 1942. His father was manager for a 
long time of the Bar C ranch. 


W. J. Topp 


Much of his story is found in the life of Mrs. W. J. Todd 
which follows. re 
| Mrs. W. J. Topp 
(Laura Virginia De Busk) 


In the southwestern part of Virginia near Abington, the 
county seat of Washington county, is the old ranch homestead 
of Brig. General William Jones, C.S.A., better known as “Old 
Grumble Jones,” the man who almost caused a civil war within 
a Civil war when he and “Jeb” Stuart had it out. Stuart ar- 
rested Jones for disrespect to his superior officer and the result 
was a court martial that set Jones’ men against Stuart for a 

_time at least, until Jones was deprived of his command and 
placed by General R. E. Lee in charge of the cavalry in South- 
west Virginia, every inch of the ground of which he knew. 
How the De Busk family acquired the old homestead I have 
not been able to ascertain. There, on July 1, 1858, Laura Vir- 
ginia De Busk was born. This house was used by General James 
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“Old Pete” Longstreet as he rode up and down the area in 
February 1864. The general and his men were collecting sup- 
plies to last for the Kentucky Campaign he had in mind. “We 
will require many horse and mule shoes, many saddles and 
bridles and spurs, and a large depot of corn at Abingdon and 
Bristol to start upon,” he wrote to the Secretary of War, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1864. But at that time the De Busks were not liv- 
ing there. Her father bought a farm and mill on the Holston 
river northwest of Abingdon in 1861, but left his family to don 
the uniform of the Confederacy. After two years of fighting 
he returned sick and broken in body and spirit. His death was 
a blow to a wife and three children. Following the close of 
the conflict, the widow made arrangements for renting the 
mill and moved to a small farm where she struggled to support 
herself and her young ones. Her faith and courage prevailed. 
She had great confidence in Divine Providence and somehow 
the years drifted by without the children lacking neither in 
food, clothing nor education. Mrs. De Busk managed to keep 
a small flock of sheep, work flax and a loom, cording, spinning 
and weaving, for she literally worked for the clothes on her 
children’s backs. Said Mrs. Todd at Canadian in 1938: 

“Having no sisters to play with aside from the few chores 
I could do to help my mother, and filling the quills for the 
day’s weaving, I played with the boys (i.e., her two brothers). 
We waded the shallow places in the river, fished and rode 
horseback, climbed the fruit trees in summer and tracked rab- 
bits through the snow in the winter. This life, though not an 
ideal one for a girl according to the standards of this day, de- 
veloped some characteristics that helped me in the pioneer 
years of my life as a ranch woman. I learned to be self reliant, 
resourceful and unafraid, which proved helpful in coping with 
ranch life problems.” 

A B C’s were acquired at her mother’s knee. Then came 
the country schools. The older boy registered at Emory Henry 
College close to the De Busk farm in eastern Washington county. 
A denominational school established in 1836, it managed to 
survive the war and many famous Americans are among its 
alumni. Young De Busk rang the college bell in payment of 
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his tuition. The other De Busk boy improved his health and 
his appetite by running a marathon to the college to carry his 
brother food their mother had cooked for him. The bell ringer 
graduated with highest honors. His younger brother took his 
place and also graduated with honors. Being licensed to the 
ministry the missionary board sent the older graluate to Colo- 
rado. The whole family followed him there. Laura completed 
her education in the ranching community where her older 
brother was stationed. She became a Sunday School teacher and 
helped out in other missionary endeavors. In 1883, her min- 
ister brother transferred to Trinidad. The family followed. 

Named for Trinidad Baca, daughter of a pioneer settler, 
the little city of 3,000 was on the boom when the De Busks 
- moved there. Frank Bloom had already opened the first coal 
mine in the area not because he was an industrialist but because 
he sought to promote the sale of the stoves he handled. The 
Santa Fe railroad had moved in, stockyards were being built 
and it beiame a shipping center for ranchers. One of the larger 
outfits was the J J Ranch of the Prairie Cattle Company in 
the lower Arkansas Valley extending fifty miles east from La 
Junta and seventy miles south into New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, embracing 2,240,000 acres in all. It was controlled by 
English and Scottish interests. The foreman of the area around 
Trinidad was William Jeptha Todd, who took to visiting Laura. 
They were married at Trinidad on New Year’s Day 1884. 
Following their marriage they lived for a year at the head- 
quarters ranch. 

In the summer of 1885, James McKenzie of Kansas City, 
manager of the newly acquired Bar C ranch, visited at the 
Prairie C. C. headquarters in the hopes of finding a trustworthy 
superintendent. He was impressed with Todd and offered him 
the job. That, my friends, is how the Todds came to the Texas 
’ Panhandle. Let Mrs. Todd tell it: 

“My husband found that Dodge City, Kansas, was the 
nearest point to the railroad. I met him a few weeks later with 
my baby, two large suit cases, and a large basket of potted 
plants. As was usual for those days, the train was late. Indeed, 
it did not arrive until 2 A.M. When we did arrive there was 
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no Mr. Todd at the station. Not a hack was in sight. The 
brakeman had a kind face and a big heart and said that the 
hotel was close by the depot and that he would assist me with 
my grips. It took two days to make the trip to the ranch by 
private conveyance and we spent a night at a road house in 
what was then called Neutral Strip. 

“We spent a very uncomfortable night and a very busy 
one trying to keep the fleas from our baby. When we arrived 
at the ranchhouse we found that another type of pioneer had 
preceded us. He was persistently sociable and known to human- 
ity as the bed-bug. Nor were the smelly goats less sociable. 
They meandered into the house, jumped on the dining room 
table and otherwise made themselves perfectly at home. We 
kept a dog busy chasing goats. This meant many sleeless nights. 
Our nearest neighbors outside of cowboys, were the Eubanks 
ten miles away. Our baby died just a few months after our 
arrival. 

“Hank (H. W.) Creswell started the Bar C C Ranch 
in Colorado in 1874. He was a Canadian by birth. In 1877 
he drove his herd to the Texas Panhandle, locating first on 
Horse Ranch creek in Roberts County (1878), then buying 
out the Barton Brothers on Wolf Creek in Ochiltree county, 
where once Jones and Plummer had dreams of a cattle empire. 
In 1885 a Scotch Syndicate bought all but a $20,000 interest 
which the Canadian retained. The name Creswell persisted 
even when manager McKenzie appointed Todd as superintend- 
ent. Which job he held for twenty years until the company 
changed management. 

“The first Christmas party in that area was given at the 
Bar C. The cowboys took a lively interest in it. Two or three 
boys who were wagon cooks, led by an old Negro we called 
Noah, and with some helpful suggestions from me, prepared 
what they calculated to be just the supper for Christmas. Old 
Noah went to the wild turkey roosting grounds and killed 
six wild turkeys, and they cooked them all. One of the boys 
rode into Mobeetie, sixty miles away, and returned with fancy 
candy used for trimming the cakes. With the aid of a cook 
book, I showed them how to bake cakes, an art entirely un- 
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known to them. Each cook endeavored to outdo the other as 
to the size and quality of their cakes. One of them took the 
largest milk pan, and doubled the amount required and after 
it was baked, was panic stricken when he found it sugarless. 
The cowboys invited a number of guests from the surrounding 
counties and after the supper a dance was held. Jake Walstod 
was the violinist. A norther blew up in the night and com- 
pelled those living farthest away to stay two days. In 1895, 
the ranch changed management and we moved to Canadian. It 
seemed as if our pioneering days.were over. 

William Jeptha Todd, born in Mobeetie on October 6, 
1886 grew up as it were with the city of Canadian. He was 
a graduate of William Jewell College in Missouri. While his 
parents were ranchers “Jep” as he was called decided on law 
and attended law schools in Kansas and Texas and had been 
admitted to the bar. On November 10, 1917, he married Es- 
telle Patton. A daughter, Georgene, was born to them and 
the couple adopted a son named Dale Nix. “Jep” became presi- 
dent of the Panhandle Feeders Association, a member of the 
Hemphill Democratic Committee, organizer of the Panhandle 
Pioneer Club, a Knight Templar and Steward and Trustee of 
the First Methodist Church of Canadian. Ill health forced him 
to give up law and take up ranching on the family Big Timber 
ranch. But he never regained his health. He died at Canadian 
on November 3, 1942. 

Mrs. Todd was an active member in her church. She 
took a vital interest in the work of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union in Canadian and joined the Canadian Chap- 
ter of the Eastern Star and Pioneer Club. She died at Canadian 
on February 5, 1940. 


ALICE Moopy TuBB 


Born Hampshire, England, April 20, 1851 and married 
George Charles Louis Tubb in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester 
Square, London, England, in 1867. The couple lived in Hamp- 
shire village until 1881 when they moved to America, locating 
at Kansas City. In 1887 they came to the Panhandle, locating 
on Elk Creek where they pioneered in a picket house covered 
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with a brush roof and slept on mattresses of sage brush. She 
cooked dinner for the men on the day they organized Hemphill 
county. Her brother was Robert Moody. The Tubb family 
built the home in Canadian that later became the Baptist par- 
sonage. Mrs. Tubb died in Amarillo on April 26, 1939. 


CHARLES TUBB 


The list of the old timers is fast dwindling and the time is 
coming when they will be no more and the “Remember When” 
clubs will start. One of the few still with us is the spry, dis- 
tinguished looking Charles Tubb. Born in Yorkshire, England, 
April 23, 1877, of George Charles Louis Tubb and Alice Moody, 
he is of so shy and a retiring nature that one has to almost 
drag it out of him that he is related to the famed Moody family 
that did so much for Canadian. The family went broke in 
England and it was decided that they should come to America, 
where the Moody family was already making a name for itself. 
In the spring of 1881 the Tubb family arrived in Kansas City, 
Kansas. There they found Thomas Moody, Mrs. Tubb’s father, 
awaiting them with open arms. He took them out to his 
farm nearby and George Tubb saw for himself that America 
was indeed a land of opportunity. He stayed for a year and 
farmed, after which he decided to rent a farm at Blue Hill, 
where he was neighbor to Morris Brown, a friend of his from 
England. 

George had quite a family. There was Dora, the oldest, Basil, 
Ruth, Charles, George—all born in England—and Earl born in 
Blue Hill, Kansas, Susie and Juanita born six miles east of Ca- 
nadian. Several others died in infancy. George farmed at 
Blue Hill for five years. Meantime Robert Moody, brother to 
Mrs. Tubb, pressed him to come out to the Panhandle as a 
rancher. Robert was running the famed P. O. Ranch. George 
decided to visit his brother-in-law and came to the Panhandle 
with a freight wagon train. The Canadian was so high at the 
time that they had to camp by the side of the bank for a 
week before they could ford it and then only when they had 
attached sixteen mules to the wagon. After seeing for himself 
the possibilities in the Panhandle, George sold out his livestock, 
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bought a prairie schooner, packed in food, furniture and family 
and shook the dust of Kansas forever. He settled on a patch 
of land on Red Deer Creek, three miles south and a little west 
of Canadian. Charles remembers that there was a little burro 
with them at the time and the frisky little animal took to dig- 
ging a hole in the ground for no particular purpose but play. 
Years later when he happened to pass this spot the hole was 
still there. George obtained the contract to cut down cotton- 
wood trees to make survey stakes, for which the Santa Fe paid 
him well. The family had a little yellow dog that went out 
with him on all his expeditions. Once it treed a big bobcat 
that put up quite a fight before it was killed. The dog died 
of old age. After the job for the Santa Fe the family moved 
on what became known as the Tubb Ranch east of Canadian on 
Elk creek. George (jr.) and his brother, Charles, were en- 
rolled in the Canadian schools in December 1895, to complete 
their higher education. (See Canadian Record for Dec. 19, 
1895) Shortly after this Charles took to cowboying. In the 
summer of 1898 he went to Billings, Montana, and joined eight 
other cowboys in moving a herd of four thousand steers. At 
Dillan Charles bought a pony for $12.50. When the herd 
reached the Yellowstone it was quite a task to get it to swim 
across. To make matters worse, the Dillan filly decided to 
fence for herself and started across the river without her rider. 
Charles stripped to his underclothes and tried to head her off. 
She got to a little island and stayed put. There was too much 
brush for Charles to do anything about the stubborn mare 
so he was out $12.50, a lot of money for a young cowboy in 
those days, especially since his pay was but $35 a month. 
Charles was quite an adventurer. Quitting the Ryan Ranch 
in Montana he decided to go to North Dakota. He worked 
through the thrashing period and bought a bicycle to tour the 
‘country for other jobs. He pumped the bike one hundred and 
eight miles in one day over a wagon road, which is much 
harder work than riding a horse. He pumped that bike all the 
way to Kansas City to visit an aunt and fortunately for him 
for a snowstorm overtook him as he neared the town. He 
eventually took the bike to Canadian for his brother to ride 
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to school. Charles was thrifty. In the winter of 1898-99 he 
went to work for John Isaacs taking care of five hundred head 
of cattle. He lived in a dugout all by himself near Kneed- 
more creek, and the sourdough biscuits he made for himself 
tasted better than his mother ever made. So he thought. His 
father died in 1899 and Charles assumed the care and responsi- 
bility for the family. His thriftiness soon paid off and he was 
owner of a bank at Thomas, Oklahoma. He was thirty-four 
when he met Laura Dorsey. The first time he met her he 
thought she was the one for him. The second time he saw 
her he was certain. The third time he made sure. He married 
her. The happy couple moved to a picket and sod house then 
to a seven-room frame house. He knew Canadian practically 
from the time it was founded because of his uncle Robert 
Moody. He moved to the city in 1905 retaining his farming 
interests. He built the Tubb Block (which houses the Pinson 
Variety Store today) in 1908. Many times it looked as if he 
would lose the building because of fires that destroyed the 
buildings on each side of him, but Providence favored him and 
his property was saved. Charles bought land in Lipscomb 
county and around the new town of Gem which was one of 
the Moody enterprises. When the depression struck it looked 
bad for the rancher. Charles and his brother George sacrificed 
many head of cattle during those hard years. 

Three children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tubb— 
Lorena, Lois and Dorsey. Charles had enough adventures in his 
life to fill a book. He recalls that when he was at Dillan he 
had a little money which he put in the town bank. A few 
days afterwards an old boy of the town struck up his ac- 
quaintance and insisted he go fishing with him on Beaver 
creek, within sight and walking distance of the town. After 
fishing a while the stranger suggested that they move to the 
willows out of sight of the town. He said that the fish were 
biting better there. He was armed with a forty-five. Charles 
never wore side arms even when working as a cowboy when 
everyone else in the outt was very well equipped. He just felt 
that he would never have need for on. Charles told the zealous 
fisherman that he had enough fishing for one day and returned 
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to town. Had he acquiesced he would probably have found 
his grave there. He never did see the stranger again. For many 
years Mr. Tubb was in charge of the Ford Agency in Cana- 
dain. He never took a lesson in his life when he went to Okla- 
homa for his first Ford. He simply got in it and drove it to 
Canadian. What a man! The pioneering spirit is still with 
him. 


Mrs. CHARLES TUBB 


When I first saw Mrs. Charles Tubb I could not quite 
place who she reminded me of. All the time Mr. Tubb was 
telling me the story of his wonderful and adventurous life, 
I kept thinking back to someone, somewhere with all the calm 
dignity, poise, charm and womanly beauty of the lady of this 
house who certainly would be at home in the White House. 
Then it dawned on me. It was in the White House so many’ 
years ago when Mrs. Hoover was the First Lady of the Land 
that I thought she fitted right into the picture despite my 
own political views. Mrs. Tubb was so much like the presi- 
dent’s charming wife that even now I have difficulty in sepa- 
rating the two from my mind as representative true-blooded 
American women. Since sending women to foreign nations as 
ambassadors is becoming the vogue, I for one, put my vote 
on Mrs. Charles Tubb. She has charm and dignity enough for 
ten such positions. 

Born at her grandfather’s plantation in Gainesville, Geor- 
gia, on July 20, 1884, it explains to some extent the innate 
polish that distinguishes a2 Southern gentlewoman. Grandpa 
Hall occupied the same pulpit of the Methodist church for 
sixty years, which is quite a record. The church was built by 
slave labor. It was a pine log affair and even the benches 
were hewn out of logs in the shape of an L in reverse. Here 
too, her father was born. This plantation in the pines left 
quite an impression on the young girl and when she left it in 
1889 not to see it again until 1941 she remembered it just as 
it was. The house was the same, without a change in seventy- 
five years, but Mrs. Tubb felt that something was wrong: 
‘Why, cousin John, the house has been moved.” This was true. 
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While the house remained the same, it was moved a short dis- 
tance from the original location to make way for a new road. 
Such a memory! 

Her parents were John Fletcher Dorsey and Mary Eliza- 
beth Dorsey. John, the youngest son, was not old enough to 
enter the Confederate Army, but one night he took off with 
one of the slaves and enlisted. He eventually became a lieu- 
tenant in the infantry. The family still retains the bullet they 
took out of his shoulder. Laid up for a while, he eventually 
worked his way back into the service. Following the war he 
treked from Georgia to Colorado, for he felt that there was 
nothing to come home to with the early plantation life now 
a thing of the past. One interesting item on this trek was a 
dispute with other travelers over the right of way. This re- 
sulted in a duel. After taking on four of the travelers, they 
decided to give him the right of way. 

In Colorado he took a position as a school teacher. One 
of his pupils was a Mary Elizabeth Brown who lived near 
Farmington, New Mexico. Mr. Brown was the only Anglo 
family man within a radius of forty miles in that section of 
the heart of the Rockies. He was a college man from Council 
Bluffs, UJ. John Fletcher took to panning gold, not because 
he was a prospector but because he wanted enough gold to 
make a ring for Mary Elizabeth. Then they were married. 
The two older children were born in Colorado. Following the 
birth of the second child the family moved to Georgia. There 
were nine children (six boys and three girls) in all. From 
Gainesville the family went on the move again; this time to 
Vernon, Texas. Believe it or not, wheat grew four foot 
high at the time. If only some of the crops and the rain of 
those good old days would visit us in Texas again! 

The Fletchers specialized in growing peaches and canta- 
loupes on their ranch a mile and a half from Vernon. They 
shipped to Denver and as far as New York. Forty men 
worked for them. They slept in the yard and one of the 
duties of the future Mrs. Tubb was to cook for these men. 
Three meals a day! But they were good men to cook for. 
Most of them were school teachers doing something for the 
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summer. She also took charge of twenty men making crates 
and packing the cantaloupes. After graduating from a busi- 
ness college in Oklahoma, she went to Thomas to visit a sister. 
Dr. Davis, her brother-in-law, thought she was old enough 
for marriage and he knew just the man for her—his boss— 
Charles Tubb, president of the bank in Thomas. They in- 
vited Charles to the house. He couldn’t play 500, or at least 
it was fixed for the girls to win. Charles next visited on the 
porch with young Miss Fletcher and was so confused that he 
fell down into the shrubbery. He had the grace to land on 
his feet. Really had it bad, for he was thirty-four at the 
time and had never dated a girl in his life. The third time 
he saw her he proposed and was accepted. On the day she 
was engaged the family moved to Roswell. They were mar- 
ried at their fifth meeting. A sunrise service on May 24, 1911. 
Charles wanted to build a house for his bride but she would 
have none of it. She maintained that the best way to come to 
know his family was to live with them. The in-law friend- 
ship lasted to the date of their deaths. The family moved to 
Canadian on the date of the marriage. Charles Dorsey Tubb, 
their son, left college to join the service. The family was 
never out of touch with him in all his travels. They made a 
code whereby they knew just where he was stationed. 

The daughters of the family eventually settled in Chi- 
cago, the younger one becoming Mrs. D. Switzer, and is now 
stationed in Venezuela, South America, with her husband. The 
other girl, Louisa, is an accomplished interior decorator. 

Mr. Tubb had the Ford agency and the family took many 
trips, always taking food and bedding along because of the 
vast distances between places. Neither Mr. Tubb nor Mrs. 
Tubb knew a thing about driving when they got their first 
car. They merely sat in and went along like veterans. Their 
~ experiences and narrow escapes in those early days would fill 
a book. Incidentally, Mrs. Tubb was the first woman in Ca- 
nadian to drive a car. She was a hard worker for the bridge 
to span the Canadian in order for the Dallas-Canadian-Denver 
Highway to go through. She often went from house to house 
to awaken the interest of the citizens in the new bridge. She 
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received very little credit for the amount of work she put into 
it. However, seeing the road go through was reward enough 
for her. In those days there were no such things as a right 
hand turn and an oncoming driver was as likely to be in the 
middle of the road as not especially along the barren prairies. 
Because we were limited in copy we had to cut down on the 
hair raising escapes that were her lot during these pioneer auto 
days. The Tubb home is as graceful and sedate as the Lady of 
the House. Drop in on her any time and you will feel refreshed 
for the experience. Divorce courts would be abolished from 
our land if all families lived the happiness found in the home 


of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tubb of Canadian. 


GEORGE TUBB 


He was born in England in 1880 and came to America 
with his parents when he was three years old. He registered 
at the Canadian schools. He married Dorothy Nichell from 
Belleville, Il. Charlotte Alice is his older child; George Earl 
the younger. George has always sponsored civic affairs for the 
betterment of Canadian and Hemphill county. 


Mrs. I. M. WHITE 


She was born Elizabeth Dougherty and was a native of 
Scotland. Her family came to Cincinnati when she was twelve 
year old. There she grew up, attended school and married 
Izaak Newton White. Following their marriage they moved 
to Kansas. They came to the Panhandle in 1880. Mr. White 
established one of the first cattle ranches on the Canadian on 
what is now the Bill Whitsel ranch. The Whites settled in 
Canadian in the early days and when Pampa was founded 
moved there. Mrs. White died in Pampa in October 1928 but 
was brought to Canadian for burial. 


WiILLiaM Isaac WHITSEL 


He was born on August 23, 1862 at Havery, Washing- 
ton county, Iowa. He settled at Medicine Lodge in Kansas, in 
1883, where he worked for John Powers. Following this he 
went to Ochiltree county and in 1885 settled at Nat’s creek 
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known as Whitsel Pat’s Ranch. He was one of the original 
organizers of the Southwest National Bank at Canadian. He 
married Mary Belle Riley of Carlton, Missouri on December 
10, 1910. He died in March 1930. 


JoHNn (Jack) R. WricHT 


It is with feelings of regret that in this week’s issue (of 
the Canadian Record November 17, 1898) we have to chronicle 
the death of our esteemed townsman, J. R. Wright, who died 
rather suddenly last Saturday night at his residence in Canadian 
of a complication of diseases. Mr. Wright was an old settler 
in the Texas Panhandle, and was highly esteemed by all with 
whom he came in contact. Coming to America from Londan, 
England, where he was born on the 16th of November, 1854, 
he remained in New York City a few months, and then re- 
turned to his native city, where he stayed but a short time, 
when he came to the United States to remain the rest of his life. 

In the spring of 1881 he arrived in the Texas Panhandle, 
being immediately employed by Mr. Hank Cresswell for whom 
he worked several years. Mr. Wright was an expert accountant 
and bookkeeper, and in 1883 he had charge of the books of 
Henry Hamburg, in the then flourishing town of Mobeetie. 
After severing his connection with Mr. Hamburg, he was in 
charge of the books of three concerns: The H-Y Ranch, the 
J. Buckle Ranch and Rath’s Mercantile Company of Mobeetie. 

On August 31, 1885, he married Miss Cecilia A. Jones of 
Mobeetie. Seven children blessed this union. All his children 
survive him. In the spring of 1888, tiring of clerical work, 
he engaged in the cattle raising business on Corral creek, a 
branch of the North Fork, and remained there until June 1896, 
when he purchased and combined the lumber interests of both 
J. F. Johnson and the Gerlach Bros. Mercantile Co. of Canadian, 


-being engraded in the above business up to the time of his death, 


November 12, 1898. 

Mr. Wright was an old time Mason and good Odd Fellow, 
and for one to say that he was a good citizen expresses the 
sentiments of his community in a very feeble manner. His was 
one of the best attended funerals ever participated in by the 
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citizens of Canadian. He was a versatile man, making a suc- 
cess of everything he attempted. His indomitable English nerve 
never failed him in any emergency, not even on his death bed 
when he was informed and knew that the angel of death 
hovered near him. (Canadian Record) 


Mrs. J. R. WriGHT 


Cecilia Agusta (Jones) Wright, was born in Pensylas- 
garn, Parish Trevetin, County Monmouth, in South Wales, 
January 23, 1865. Her widowed mother took her to America 
when she was five years old. Moving westward the family set- 
tled for a time in Topeka, Kansas. After the death of her 
mother, with five brothers Cecilia came to the Texas Panhandle 
in a covered wagon (1883). The travelers settled near the 
town of Mobeetie on what is known as Jones creek, named for 
these first settlers. On August 31, 1885, Cecilia Jones became 
the wife of John R. Wright, before Judge Frank Willis. The 
Wrights made their home on Corral Creek where they resided 
until the fall of 1894 at which time they moved to Canadian. 
Their seven children were: James H., John R., Jr. (died of in- 
juries 1909); Wiley W.; David C.; Mrs. Tom Text; Mrs. 
Furman Williams; Mrs. Ben Beard. Mrs. Wright died on May 
221928; 


JupGcEe Frank WILLIs 


Everyone is agreed that he was one of the greatest lawyers 
ever to come to the Panhandle. Born near Crawfordsville, at 
Alamo, Indiana, in 1840, he early gave promise of his talent 
by his love of learning and his capabilities as a debater. His 
parents were pioneers of that portion of Indiana having set- 
tled there early in the 19th century. Benjamin Franklin Willis, 
his father, was a prominent farmer and traced his family 
origin to England. One of the more outstanding members of 
the family tree was Sir John Willis, who serviced for His 
Majesty, George III. Just what he thought of the American 
Revolution he never left in his notes, but he must have been 
favorable to the American cause for so many of his descend- 
ants found a haven here and are buried on American soil. The 
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old Willis homestead which was a mark of its day may still 
be seen near Alamo in Indiana where also can be found the 
burial places of many members of the Willis family. 

Young Frank Willis spent his boyhood on his father’s 
farm near Crawford’sville where he performed the chores of 
the day without murmur nor complaint. He was so young 
when his mother died that he had little or no recollection of 
her when he grew up. Asa boy he came to know General Lew 
Wallace known more as an author than for his military ex- 
ploits. He became Territorial Governor of New Mexico and 
once sought to convert Billy the Kid from his sinful ways. 
Another prominent figure to have a great influence for the 
good over Willis was Senator Voorhees, one of the most bril- 
liant statesmen of his day. Whenever opportunity permitted 
young Frank would go off by himself to the county courthouse 
and take in the legal proceedings. He seemed to know even 
then that he was destined for the law courts. 

As a youngster he took a fancy to photography. He 
united with his brother S. H. Willis in buying an old tin type 
camera and embarked on his career during the early days of 
the Civil war. The brothers traveled in a photo car owned by 
the railroad and also opened an office at Danville, Illinois. But 
it could hardly be called a lucrative business as Frank engaged 
himself as a school teacher in order to make ends meet. His 
education was limited as his family had little means and the 
number of brothers and sisters made the going rather rough. 
Consequently whatever education was his came through the 
public schools and his own private reading. He had no college 
education. He borrowed law books and read them at home 
after teaching all day. Whenever possible he stayed with law- 
yers to learn how to conduct a law office. He succeeded in 
obtaining a license as an attorney and put out his shingle at 
~ Liberty, Kansas, in the year 1869. Shortly afterwards he moved 
to Independence, Kansas, and was district attorney there as 
well as the town druggist from 1871 to 1874. Here he mar- 
ried Mary Eva Boles on January 6, 1872. George R. Peck who 
later became Solicitor-General for the Santa Fe Railroad was 
a fellow lawyer with Willis at Independence. 
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In 1875 Lawyer Mills decided to move to Texas. He 
had heard of the wonderful opportunities here and since the 
tide of immigration moved this way he wanted to join the 
bandwagon. He located at Montague, county seat for Mon- 
tague county in central North Texas. The town was founded 
in 1858 and gave promise of a great future. There Willie 
Lyles published his Montague News. Attorney H. Stephens 
made his bid for fame when elected to Congress, retaining his 
seat for sixteen years. A. L. Matlock, a noted lawyer, also prac- 
ticed at Montague, as did Judge Rugley whose son became a 
banker at Borger. When Judge Willis decided on this change 
for Montague he had forty dollars to his name. But law was 
a lucrative practice in Montague and he was soon able to send 
for his wife. His poverty stricken days were now over. He 
prospered materially and in the esteem of his fellow workers. 
It was at Montague that an equally famous son was born. One 
of the greatest lawyers of the Texas Panhandle, Newton P. 
Willis was born in 1879. At school he was a brilliant scholar 
and was always winning debates and essay contests. The Ca- 
nadian Record often printed these speeches and essays in full 
and even after all these years they are still good reading. New- 
ton and his father deserve a place in the Handbook of Texas. 
In fact I am amazed how few noted men of more than state- 
wide prominence have rated a line in the Handbook. Just 
whose fault it is is hard to say for I am sure that the editors 
intended slighting no one. But the fact remains that the glar- 
ing omissions are there and should be remedied in the next edi- 
tion. Charles Goodnight is not the Panhandle of Texas, al- 
though one soon comes to believe that the history of the Texas 
Panhandle began with him. Newton became the District Judge 
of the 84th Judicial District from 1927 to 1929. 

February 15, 1881—The Legislature of Texas passed an 
Act to re-organize the 10th Judicial District made up of 
Wheeler, Oldham, Donley, Collingsworth, Childress, Hall, 
Briscoe, Swisher, Castro, Parmer, Deaf, Smith, Randall, Arm- 
strong, Gray, Carson, Potter, Hartley, Moore, Hutchison, Rob- 
erts, Hemphill, Lipscomb, Ochiltree, Hansford, Sherman, Dal- 
lam and Greer. This District became known as the 31st Dis- 
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trict. Prior to this shuffle these counties had been attached to 
others and there had been no real court held in them. Gover- 
nor O. M. Roberts appointed Judge Frank Willis as District 
Judge of the new District and accordingly in the spring of 
1881 he loaded all his worldly goods in a wagon and taking 
his wife and son with him he established himself in Mobeetie. 
Here he resided and occupied the judicial position for the next 
ten years. It was at Mobeetie that his son, now deceased, was 
born in April 1882. Frank junior was as capable as his father 
and brother and known as a scholar and intelligent lawyer. He 
lived long enough to become District Judge of his father’s Dis- 
trict. Judge Willis held court at Mobeetie, Tascosa, Clarendon 
and Mangum. Later he lost Greer county because it was at- 
tached to the Oklahoma Territory by decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. But he was compensated for this loss 
in the organization of the new counties of Childress and Hall. 

One of the major difficulties Judge Willis encountered dur- 
ing his administration was the use of Texas land by cattlemen 
who refused to compensate the State. As a solution a law was 
passed making such action a misdemeanor. The difficulty of 
enforcing this law led to a conflict between the ranchers of the 
Panhandle and the settled part of Texas. “In all the prosecut- 
ing that ensued, acquittals resulted, the sentiment of the fron- 
tiersmen being against the State and in favor of the idea that 
they were entitled to the use of the lands which were consid- 
ered not worth buying or leasing. As a result of this agitation, 
the Attorney General of Texas decided to prosecute Judge Willis 
and instituted impeachment proceedings. The trial was held 
in Austin in 1887, the year that Canadian was founded. Judge 
Willis was represented by the firm of Walton, Hill & Walton, 
noted lawyers of Austin. In the Senate, Judge Willis delivered 
an address in his own defense which was said by those who 
heard it to be one of the most remarkable arraignments to 
which they had ever listened. It has always been a matter of 
regret to his friends that this speech was not reported ver- 
batim.” (Newton P. Willis—Panhandle Historical Review— 
1930) 

Following this trial Mobeetie received him with open arms. 
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It was probably the first general ovation given by the citizens 
of Wheeler county to one of its First citizens. Here as well as 
at Canadian where Judge Willis later lived he was a noted law- 
yer among noted lawyers. There was S. Temple Houston, W. H. 
Woodman, Judge Barrett, S. M. Madden, J. N. Browning, 
B. M. Baker, L. D. Miller and Judge W. B. Pelmons. 

After his retirement as District Judge, Frank Willis opened 
a law office in Canadian and became the General Attorney for 
the Santa Fe Railroad now moving through the Panhandle. 
In 1894 he was stricken with paralysis and Canadian lost one 
of its leading citizens. He is buried in the cemetery along 
with many other notables of Hemphill county. To this day the 
name Judge Frank Willis is a by-word in the Panhandle of 
Texas. 

An early Canadian Crescent had this to say about Judge 
Willis: 

The charge of Judge Willis to the Grand Jury was a 
beautiful one, and a masterpiece, sustaining the honorable gen- 
tleman’s reputation as a brilliant and impartial jurist. He was 
listened to by a large number of our citizens, many of whom 
had only known him by reputation, and the impression made 
was that the 31st Judicial District of Texas, has a man for 
their judge who would grace and fill with dignity the Supreme 
Bench. Lack of space prevents us from giving his charge, but 
one point he requested careful consideration for was that he 
wished the Grand Jury to show to the world that the six- 
shooter was not the ruler in Texas, and that there is not the 
amount of crime committed in Texas, according to the popu- 
lation and vast amount of area, as there is in the older eastern 
states, which claim to be almost free from crime. Occupying 
as Judge Willis does the largest Judicial District in the world, 
he knows whereof he speaks. His district consists of twenty- 
seven counties containing about 25,000 square miles. 

Judge Willis says that Mose Hays is the most accommodat- 
ing man in Hemphill county. It seems that Mose who has 
been on so many juries was very confident that he would be 
drawn on the Grand Jury so he came up to save the sheriff 
the trouble of going down to the ranch, ten miles distant, after 
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him. However, he was not called upon for the Grand Jury 
was elected for the Petit Jury. 


FRANK WILLIs, JR. 


He was born at Mobeetie on October 22, 1882. He at- 
tended Northwestern University with his brother Newton P. 
Willis. He lived in Canadian from the time he was six. He 
practiced law and was recognized as a brilliant attorney. Upon 
the death of Judge F. P. Greever he was made First District 
Judge. He went to New York to work on the J. A. Whitten- 
burg estate will. While in a barber chair there he became 
suddenly sick. He died in New York on February 19, 1929. 


Joun B. Woop 


There is a probability that John B. Wood was the first 
settler of this area. He certainly was one of the last of the 
buffalo hunters and often supplied Fort Elliott with wild game, 
vegetables and fuel. Born in Benton county, Arkansas, on March 
31, 1856, he died at Canadian on March 25, 1930. His father 
was a government Indian scout. The family moved to Ne- 
braska, where they stayed for a time, then migrated to Colo- 
rado and finally came into the Panhandle. In 1874 the family 
pitched a tent in the vicinity and almost on the site of the 
future city of Canadian. There they spent the winter. 

In 1875 Mr. Wood built a house below where Wiley 
Wright’s ranch is now located. The foundation of the house 
is still standing. John Wood was married to Maggie N. Simp- 
son in what is now Hemphill county. The ceremony was per- 
formed by her step-father the Rev. W. Gibbs, in 1877, and 
stands as the first wedding solemnized within the confines of 
Hemphill county. He was a minister of the Christian church. 
The honeymoon was a unique one. The married couple left 
immediately on a buffalo hunting trip to Coleman county, 
Texas. They hunted this game with 45-70 rifles. In those days 
buffalo hunters carried along as part of their standard equip- 
ment large, cumbersome wooden forks that served as rifle rests 
and if you ever saw a “buaffo gun” you would know why. 
The couple returned north to Mobeetie in 1880 and then to 
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Hemphill county in 1887. At that time John Wood home- 
steaded some school land where the Shaller place is now lo- 
cated. He helped organize Hemphill county. He held a num- 
ber of county offices and served as county commissioner for 
four terms. He also served as city marshall. He died on 
March 25, 1930. Mrs. Wood died in 1916. 


ROBERT RALPH YOUNG 


The Amarillo News Globe carried such a forceful article 
on Young in its October 7, 1945 issue that it was thought best 
to reproduce it here in its entirety. 

A man who was known as ‘Punk’ when he was growing 
up at Canadian may be the first to put in operation a trans- 
continental railroad on which passengers can ride from coast 
to coast without changing trains. He is Robert Ralph Young. 
He is working on that coast to coast project, and, judging from 
what he has done in the past few years, he'll probably put it 
over. 

When Ralph Young was a lad at Canadian his head was 
large and his light hair had a golden tint enough to give neigh- 
borhood boys an excuse for thinking his head looked like a 
pumpkin. So ‘Pumpkin’ he was called for a time; then the 
name shortened to ‘Punk.’ 

In August the Saturday Evening Post devoted a series of 
three articles to Young. The series, title “The Daring Young 
Man of Wall Street’ and written by Matthew Josephson, told 
the story of how the man from Canadian out-smarted the 
Morgans and all other big money boys. He picked up for 
almost nothing—and mainly on credit—the Van Sweringens’ 
Allegheny Corporation which included seven major railroaads 
with 23,000 miles of track and more than two billion dollars 
in assets. The roads—including the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickle Plate), the Pere Mar- 
quette and the Wheeling & Lake Erie—make up almost one- 
tenth of the railway networks of this country. 

Young is planning to consolidate all of his roads and 
railroad holdings, and, through a few additional deals which 
he is in the position to make, open up a transcontinental line. 
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The 1944 income of Young’s railroads was about $40,000,- 
000. His private fortune amounts to $7,000,000. He started 
his business career as a power house worker at less than thirty 
cents an hour. 

Despite his amazing rise in the field of railroads and 
finance, he still remembers his home town friends. A short 
time ago he asked C. W. Allen of Canadian, a long time friend, 
to handle the insurance on the Youngs’ newly acquired home 
at Palm Springs, California. That was quite a chunk of in- 
surance business. Until April 1939, Young owned controlling 
interest in the First National Bank of Canadian, which he in- 
herited from his father. When he decided to dispose of his 
interest, he telephoned H. S. Wilber of Canadian and asked 
him to fly to Miami, Florida, Young to pay the expenses. Mr. 
Wilber and Young sat on the warm sand of Miami Beach and 
consolidated the First National and the Southwest National 
Bank. Mr. Wilber and the Southwest bought out the First Na- 
tional from Young, but retained the name of First National. 

On April 22, 1939, Young visited Canadian for the last 
time. He wound up the bank deal and chatted with friends. 
In discussing his Alleghany Corporation, which he had con- 
trolled only two years, he said: ‘I don’t know whether I’m 
in or out, it will be something big or else I'll lose everything. 

He won. i 

Young’s brother, Kenneth, who was with the First Na- 
tional at Canadian, is now with the Pathe Film Laboratory in 
Los Angeles. Young is a major owner of that company. Ken- 
neth’s sister-in-law, Mrs. G. W. Sportsman, lives at Canadian. 
Here is a condensation of Mr. Josephson’s three articles in the 
Aug. 11, 18 and 25 issues of the Saturday Evening Post: 

It was around April 1937, that papers were full of the 
story of a fairly young and obscure stockbroker who had the 
whim to grab an ‘empire’ in railroads for what is traditionally 
known as a song. This fantastical bargain hunter’s name was 
Robert R. Young. He was then forty years old, a native of 
Texas (Canadian), and no relation to the well-known Owen 
D. Young. 

Naturally, in his rush for power and pelf, he has tram- 
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pled on prominent toes and made enemies. But he also has an 
enthusiastic following, mainly a younger generation, capitalists 
who nourish a sort of legend about R. R. Young. His ad- 
mirers point to his uncommonly constructive record, as a man 
who ‘saved’ the nearly defunct Alleghany Corporation, who 
paid off nearly $77,000,000, all its bonded debt, at par—to 
the joy of hundreds of small investors who had faced big 
losses on them and landed the Alleghany system on Easy Street 
within a few years. 

Once, in a heated dispute with a ditsinguished New York 
banker over the question of financing a railroad bond, the 
Texan exclaimed self-righteously: ‘My way is the right way. 
If I can’t have my way in this affair I will find some kind of 
a club to beat you with!’ 

But what the men of the old school in Wall Street re- 
sent most bitterly in Young is that while, in their view, he 
has actually been a speculator of the most extreme type, he 
has chosen deliberately to appear before the public as a sort of 
world saver. In using such tactics, they say, he has been su- 
premely clever. For example, in numerous long-term cam- 
paigns he has publicly assailed many of the long established 
banking and investment institutions as ‘wicked monopolists,’ 
while claiming to defend the interests of small bond holders, 
poor stockholders or widows and orphans. 

In any corporation suits and stockholders’ fights Young 
has loudly damned the House of Morgan, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
the Guaranty Trust, the First National Bank of New York, 
and other widely respected banking institutions. 

Young—like Napoleon whose fine portrait by Jacques 
Louis David hangs in the library of his house at Newport— 
is a small man standing only five foot six. But he has the 
large head and the high, rounded forehead that suggest the 
intellectual or scientist. His eyes are a very pale blue, his hair 
is prematurely white, his complexion very ruddy. His strong 
mouth and jaw round off a physiogomy, though, not exactly 
pretty, is keen and strong, full of fine lines and interesting 
bumps, and wears a habitually impassive or even somber ex- 
pression. 
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For two years a Senate committee headed by Senator 
Wheeler of Montana had been investigating and exposing the 
frenzied railroad finance of the 20s. Through constant cross 
examination of the leading financiers and railroad magnates, 
the Wheeler committee acted as sort of policeman over the 
railroads and their bankers. Now news had come to Wheeler 
that the railroads were against being juggled about like toy 
balloons. Young called this committee, appeared merely as one 
more ‘absentee owner’, who, admittedly knew nothing about 
running a railroad. 

He spoke before the Wheeler committee during the hear- 
ings in May, 1937, as if he were dedicated to a noble mission. 
After he had bustled off, Max Lowenthal, the committee’s chief 
council, who directed most of their inquiries, was heard to 
remark: ‘This man Young seems just like an evangelist— 
perhaps a self-deceived evangelist?’ Then he added: “But it’s 
the evangelists who are making all the money nowadays!’ 

Around a hundred years ago, Horace Greeley advised 
America’s young men to go West to seek their fortunes. R. R. 
Young moved against the current and came East, to stake out 
his claims in Wall Street itself. He was born at a Western 
frontier village called Canadian, on the banks of the Cana- 
dian river in the Texas Panhandle. This was February 14, 1897, 
and his parents David John Young and Mary Arabella Moody 
named him Robert Ralph after his maternal grandfather. 

On his father’s side, his ancestors seemed to be a restless 
tribe, who had first come over from England just before the 
Revolutionary War; migrated to Canada as Loyalists then later 
moved back to the United States. Young’s father was born 
in Chicago in 1864, was reared on a farm in Western Kansas, 
grew up to be a cowman in Colorado. Then, driving cattle 
south to Canadian, Texas, he met and married Mary Arabella 
Moody, daughter of Robert Moody, a cattle rancher and one 
of the first settlers in that part of the country. 

By 1890, not long after the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad reached Canadian, the calculating Mr. Moody had quit 
cattle raising to open the First National Bank of Canadian, and 
his son-in-law went into business with him. Though Young 
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is often spoken of as the descendant of Texas cowpunchers, 
the fact is that he grew up as the son and grandson of country 
bankers. 

Life in Canadian, though the Youngs and Moodys were 
local big-wigs, was not so plushy as at Newport, for instance, 
where R. R. Young now dwells in a forty-room ‘cottage.’ 
There were no butlers in the kitchen of the frame house where 
banker Young, in shirt sleeves and suspenders, carved the 
family roast himself. Robert, the youngest of three sons, grew 
up accustomed to a free, out of doors life, hunting the prairie 
chicken and the cottontail rabbit, learning to use a rifle ex- 
pertly from his early boyhood. His mother, who lived the harsh 
life of a pioneer woman, filled him with tales of the days of 
Indian fighting and of raiding Mexicans. He also acquired from 
his mother, who loved to sit by the fireplace at night and read 
poetry to her children, a taste for books. But the books 
Young enjoyed most, at the age of ten told of Davy Crockett, 
Daniel Boone and Sam Bowie. Emulating these rugged indi- 
vidualists, he organized some of the neighborhood boys into 
a band that raided local chicken coops and melon patches. The 
gang would hold secret barbecues at a rendezvous across the 
river, called Desperado City, an abandoned community of 
shacks formely used by the railroad workers of the Santa Fe. 
Young’s father, stern man, heard reports of these doings and 
also caught him, on one occasion, smoking a withered old cigar 
butt, but laid the trouble to the low company he frequented. 

‘I was the goody-goody of the family,’ Young admits, 
and he also had top marks at school. His father could not 
conceive of his innocent looking youngest son as the ring 
leader of the gang. 

He was smaller, skinnier, and he always felt physically 
inferior to the other boys of his age; therefore he tried to 
dominate them by his wit, imagination and skill. Because of 
his disproportionately large round head, yellow hair and ruddy 
face—always badly burnt by the Texas sun—he was nick- 
named ‘Pumpkin Head,’ which was later shortened to ‘Punk’. 
Another more prophetic nickname, based on his initials, R. R., 
was ‘Railroad’ Young. 
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The early death of his mother when he was but ten, cast 
its shadow over him, made him more lonelier and more thought- 
ful. As he grew up, he liked to escape from the village, which 
had grown to be a metropolis of about 2,000, and hike or 
ride alone over the ‘golden billows’ of the prairies, following 
‘great shining dust clouds,’ as he afterwards phrased it in the 
poems he began to write as a boy. Since those days he has 
always hated to live in big cities or work in stuffy offices. 

For his higher education he was sent East to Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, in Indiana. Here he was marked down a bit 
for devilish conduct which ranged from shooting pool and 
drinking beer, but as a student he wound up at the head of 
his class. Mathematics and English were the subjects he ex- 
celled in. At graduation he was offered the honor of being 
class valedictorian, but he declined it out of extreme shyness. 

Only seventeen years old, younger and smaller than most 
of his fellow freshmen, he entered the University of Virginia. 
Here, freed of the military discipline of his prep school, he 
made a much poorer scholastic record. However, he rivaled 
many of his higher classmen at the extracurricular arts of poker 
and crapshooting, and being a prominent member of the legen- 
dary University of Virginia Drinking Society. At the end of 
his sophomore year, Punk Young never even showed up for 
his final examination. ‘I just cracked up,’ he reminisces sadly 
nowadays. 

In the meantime he had fallen in love with a beautiful 
brunette, named Anita O’Keefe, whom he had met at a Char- 
lottesville social function. In April 1916, Young, then only 
nineteen, married Miss O’Keefe without waiting for the parental 
approval from Texas. 

A few weeks after this marriage, Young rode back alone 
to Texas, like a prodigal son. He felt that he had become 
alieniated from his father, a reserved but just man, who was 
not happy over his son’s record. Neither the prospect of work- 
ing at the Canadian bank nor the presence of a stepmother, 
recently acquired by his parent, appealed to Robert favor- 
ably. Within two weeks he quit his native soil for Virginia, 
eager to rejoin his bride. 
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War had come to Europe and Young heard of a job at 
the du Pont munitions plants. He applied and was soon busy 
cutting rifle powder at Carney’s Point, New Jersey, powder 
mills. For the first six months he earned twenty-eight and a 
half cents an hour on the line, but one day his plant supervisor 
learned that he could read and write, promoted him to a 
shift clerk. A year later he was moved up to the mechanical 
department of du Pont’s as a sort of junior engineer, and 
afterwards transferred to the treasurer’s department, at the 
main offices in Wilmington. 

Marriage steadied the restless Young, but in the autumn of 
1920 he quit du Pont and moved to New York. There he 
risked $5,000, part of a sum inherited from his mother’s es- 
tate, in an independent business venture based on a new food- 
processing invention. It six months it folded up and Young 
was looking for a job. He lost the rest of his inheritance by 
taking a first flier in the stock market. Selling an oil stock 
short, he had watched it rise to 100 points against him. 

At that time in 1921, Young was so broke that he was 
down to a single presentable suit, which Mr. Young had to 
mend one morning while he stayed in bed, before he could go 
out to look for a job. But he soon found a post similar to the 
one he had held at du Pont’s with the Allied Chemical and 
Dye Company. The following year, 1922, he switched over to 
the financial department of General Motors, where Donaldson 
Brown, his former chief at du Pont’s, offered him a job. 

Starting at $100 a week, he worked at General Motors 
headquarters in New York for the next seven years, becoming 
an assistant treasurer by 1828, and earning a salary and bonus 
that year of $35,000. Young has related that his first loss of 
a few thousand dollars in the stock market galled him, and he 
studied everything he could read on the subject for several 
years. After that, from 1929 on, he began to win regularly, 
and by 1929 had a goodly sum put aside. 

When John J. Raskob, chairman of General Motors finance 
committee, resigned at the end of 1928, he offered the young 
financial specialist employment as his assistant in his financial 
enterprises. Young was glad to join him, feeling that working 
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on at General Motors had got down to a matter of ‘waiting 
for so many people to die, in order to become one of their 37 
vice-presidents.’ 

He looked out for many of Raskob’s market operations 
and acted as his representative on the inside of various cor- 
porations. In June 1929, Young was one of the few private 
financial forecasters who advised selling stocks. In his files 
there are still bearish letters indicating his skepticism about the 
immediate future of railroads and public utilities. Men who 
knew Young well in those days say that he made his first big 
killing the first million—they guess—by selling short in the 
debacle of October 1929. But Raskob did not agree with Bis 
bearish views, and they parted company. 

In 1931, Young set out his own shingle, and at fe end 
of the following vear acquired, at a record low price, a seat 
on the New York Stock Exchange, under the firm name of 
Young, Kolbe & Co. In Wall Street though still a small oper- 
ator, Young was acquiring the reputation of a ‘sharpshooter.’ 
For example, he bought 20,000 shares of the preferred stock 
of the Alleghany “orporation, over a period starting after 
the gloomy bank holiday of March 1933, at prices ranging 
from one and five-eighths to ten dollars a share. In the au- 
tumn of 1934, Alleghany went into receivership, and three 
years later, Young acquired control. As a prospective railroad 
tycoon, Young was unorthodox from the start, for he. served 
notice that he and his syndicate were sponsored by none. of 
the great banking interests of New York. Dropping his 
usually mild tone, he announced truculently: ‘We are obli- 
gated to no one. ae re absolutely independent and I intend 
to keep it that way.’ | i 

From the moment that Young, with a gang of lawyers and 
accountants, started working on a consolidation plan, during 
the summer of 1937, there was trouble. Repeatedly word came 
to him that he had better go to see J. P. Morgan & Co., which 
he had at first refused to do. Finally he dropped in cne morn- 
ing at the famous corner. The heads of the old banking con- 
cern, Young has related, ‘made me feel just like a country 
boy.’ Thomas Lamont, the senior partner, ‘literally put me 
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on the carpet, spanked me and raked me over the coals for 
having the temerity to be developing a consolidation plan with- 
out discussing it with Morgan’s.’ 

Terrific opposition developed against the Young plan for 
liquidating Chesapeake Corporation. In the midst of these 
storms and stresses, Young’s health collapsed, and from October 
to December 1937, he lay sick, following a severe nervous 
breakdown. No one but his wife and a nurse was permitted 
to see him. 

With health fully restored at the end of December 1937, 
he returned to give battle with a cooler mind. After long 
brooding over his troubles, Young determined to follow tac- 
tics and principles that made him appear for a season or two 
like an insurgent in Wall Street, a New Deal Reformer among 
the money changers. Though at heart he detested the New 
Deal (as he still does) he was ready to try some ideology him- 
self. He preached to his associates that thev must wage a sort 
of holy war; they must appeal to public opinion and to po- 
litical authority against their powerful opponents who were 
plotting, as he charged, to impose an absentee ownership over 
the railroads that rightfully belonged to them and to other 
smaller stockholders. 

Oddly enough, Young never stopped to think that he and 
associates were also absentee owners who by means of a clever 
corporate apparatus contrived by the Van Sweringens—a hold- 
ing company that controlled other holding companies—were 
reaching for a huge empire in railroads. Henceforth, Young 
always identified the cause of the small, downtrodden investors 
with his own cause, and, in all sincerity, could never separate 
the two in his mind. 

Though 70 percent of the freight tonnage of Alleghany’s 
most important railroad, the Chesapeake and Ohio, is bituminous 
coal, coal dust seldom gets into the hair or soils the hands of 
the fastidious Young. One might almost say that he runs his 
railway empire by remote control. 

His main office is really the den of his big house at New- 
port, Rhode Island, overlooking the bay, where he usually 
spends a weekend of three, or sometimes four days right up 
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to Christmas. Here, in complete privacy, he pores over re- 
ports and accounts which give him the cold factual record of 
what his 51,000 employees are up to. Once or twice a day 
Young goes out for the same walk of three miles along the 
cliffs of Newport, taking with him a pet dog and a pair of 
binoculars through which he stares thoughtfully at passing 
vessels or at cormorants and sea gulls. His informal office goes 
with him on these walks, for he continues working away 
silently at his problems. 

Young’s standard of living and ell position has fluc- 
tuated sharply at times, in line with market conditions. On 
first coming to New York, back in 1920, as a very small official 
in a giant corporation—General Motors—he took up residence 
in the West Side in the Columbia University section. By 1934, 
he was living in an apartment on Park Avenue. He had proved 
himself one of the 5 percent of stock speculators who regu- 
larly show successful marksmanship and his annual earnings 
were from $200,000 to $400,000. In winter. the Youngs 
now went to Florida or the Bahamas; in summer to Newport, 
where they had as their friends the same people they had met 
in the south. At first they occupied a medium sized summer 
home in Newport with ten rooms and a couple of servants. 
But in 1935 they stepped things up and leased Beechwood, 
the big Vellevue Avenue estate of Vincent Astor, situated 
right out on the cliffs and having a magnificent view of the 
bay. Something in this son of Texas cowmen and country 
bankers enjoyed the decorous charm and aloofness of old New- 
port. He rather liked being neighbor to all sorts of Vander- 
bilts, Drexels and Bogerts, descendants of the great money 
lords, the railroad barons and the liver-pill kings of yesterday. 
Also, Mrs. Young, who was raised on a farm at Sun Prairie, 
Wis., was now socially ambitious for her debutante daughter. 

The Creme de la Creme of old Newport have always 
clung to their pride and largely ignored the current generation 
of Nouveaux riches. But under the New Deal the old resort 
had been growing quite seedy; its dominant families are obliged 
to cut expenses, in alarm at what they thought were the high 
taxes of the dear old 1930’s. Of recent years, many new 
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comers have crashed the gate successfully. All Newport de- 
cidedly sat up and noticed the Young’s coming out party for 
their attractive daughter Eleanor Jane in August 1936, at 
which about five hundred persons, many of them what you 
might call the real right people, dropped in . 

The old, rambling Victorian style Astor residence was all 
re-painted and re-draped for the occasion in dominant pink and 
green. Mrs. Young has a passion for decoration and spares no 
expense or trouble in yielding to it. A special supper room 
and lounge for hundreds of guests was constructed on the ter- 
race outside; colored balloons festooned the air above, while 
big flood lights lit up the lawns and played brilliantly on the 
rocks and ocean waves below. Two well-known orchestras 
played dance music continually. Lengthy stories of the dinner 
dance flashed over the wires to the society pages of the nation’s 
newspapers. Newport gossips were goggle-eyed at the huge 
cost of the party. The resort’s older residents characterized 
Young as a well-heeled ‘stock-gambler’ for he was not known 
as yet as a reformer of Wall Street. 

Devoted to his daughter, Robert Young lavished upon her 
every gift or advantage of finishing school and foreign travel. 
‘I care nothing about money, really’ (?) Young would say, 
and so he would spend it freely, especially if it would make 
his daughter or wife happier. Miss Young, by her vivacious 
personality, won some social success on her own, and figured 
in cafe society—up to the time of her tragic death in the 
crash of a private airplane outside of Newport in 1940. In the 
preceding year she had married Navy Lt. Robert O. Bacon 
and divorced him. He was from Boston... . 

I often wonder what Young’s story would have been had 
he chosen to remain at Canadian and taken over his father’s 
bank. His father is better remembered here. Robert remembers 
his native state occasionally with gifts of rare books and papers 
to the University of Texas at Austin. It would be wonderful 
if he endowed Canadian with a separate library building and 
funds in perpetuity to maintain it. Canadian is a reading town 
and the path to the library in the W.C.T.U. Building is well 
worn. Such a building would make a wonderful memorial to 
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his beloved daughter whose untimely death was the worst shock 
ever to come to him. 


Davip JOHN YOUNG 


He was born in Chicago, III., in 1866. In 1883 he came 
West to work as a cowboy, going first to southeastern Colorado, 
where he often joined in fights against Indians. In 1889 he 
trailed a large herd of cattle to Indian Territory in the hopes 
of finding a good market. At Elk Creek, six miles east of 
Canadian he rested his herd. This was the famous P.O. (Moody) 
ranch. There he met Mamie Woody, who later became his 
wife. He bought the Hamburg share of the bank at Canadian 
and the name was changed to the Canadian Valley Bank. He 
was largely instrumental in establishing the Dallas-Canadian- 
Denver highway. He increased his banking facilities and called 
the bank the First National Bank of Canadian. His children 
are John S., Kenneth M., Edith and Robert Ralph. Mrs. Young 
died in 1910. He died on July 2, 1927. 


Mrs. D. J. YOUNG 


She was one of the pioneers to come here the year Ca- 
nadian was founded in 1887. She married D. J. Young in 
1890. She was born in 1869. The Youngs had three sons and 
two daughters. On March 11 1910 Mrs. Young went to Kan- 
sas City for an operation for strangulation of the bowels. 
Twenty-four hours later she died. She lacked several months 
for her forty-first birthday. 


Jess YOKLEY 


A rancher of long standing in Hemphill county Jess 
Yokley’s name is a by-word among cattlemen. His daughter 
is one of America’s outstanding rodeo queens. She gave the 
women of the West a place in rodeo. 
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